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CONSERVATION. 


bing the work of conservation the great centres of Mughal architecture— Delhi, 
Agra and Lahore—figure again most prominently. It was mentioned in last year’s 
Report that in the Delhi Fort a commencement had been made to fence off the 
archzeological area from the grounds occupied by modern barracks. The iron railing 
erected for this purpose has now been completed, except for short lengths at three 
different points where a servants’ godown and two wash-houses are still to be removed 
by the Military Works Department. It is hoped that they will not for long obstruet 
the completion of the work. There will be three entrances to the enclosure ; one, 
the main entrance, in the archway of the Naqqar Khana ; another to the south of the 
Diwan-i-‘amm, to be used as a service gate; and the third near the Shih Burj 
leading to the Moti Mahall Battery, for the use of the garrison.! 
The archzeological area thus enclosed comprises the ancient garden Hayat 
Bakhsh or “ Life-giver,” the resuscitation of which will addin no small degree to the 
charm of Shah-jahan’s palace. By the end of last year the minor callseways, 
regularly intersecting the four quarters of the garden, had been completed. Their 
miniature water channels have been plastered within and without, where necessary, 
the sandstone curbs of the pathways completed and the intervening space spread with 
bajri. The whole of the garden level has now been lowered to the required depth 
below the causeways and the surface prepared for the planting of grass. For some 
years the water supply has been a question of great difficulty. After many projects 
had been rejected, a scheme involving the use of electricity as the motive power for 
the pumps has now been adopted. “At the end of the year,’ the late Mr. Tucker 
wrote, “the work was well in hand, practically the whole of the year’s allotment 
having been expended in the purchase and collection of pipes, in securing tanks and 
in excavating for their foundations. Every effort is being made so that an efficient 
water supply may be ready by the end of next rains, and it is hoped that at last 
the Superintendent of gardens will be able to plant the grass, trees and shrubs which 
are to be the completing note in the harmonious chord of waterways, terraces 


and pavilions.” 
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1 CE. Annual Progress Report of the Archeological Surveyor, Northern Circle, for -the year ending 3lst 


March 1900, Allahabad. pp. 6 and 11 ff. 
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One of these garden-pavilions belonging to the Shah-Burj or Royal Tower was 
mentioned in last year’s Report as having been severely damaged in the earthquake 
of the 4th April 1905 and successfully repaired in 1908. A special article on the 
Siih-Burj and the acjoming marble pavilion is contributed to the present Report by 
Mr. Gordon Sanderson. 

The most important work in the -\gra Fort was the conservation of Akbar’s 
palace. This work, especially as regards the shattered west front, proved one of 
exceptional difficulty and required Mr. Tucker’s constant attention and adyice. It 
was strictly limited to conservation, except where structural safety required an 
axtension of this policy. The south-west corner which for the most part consisted 
of a facing of modern brickwork supporting a broken wall, had to be rebuilt. 
“ Throughout the course of the work,” Mr. Tucker wrote, “where stone has been 
~emoved owing to its insecurity, it has been replaced by stone; elsewhere small 
country bricks have been employed with wide recessed joints. This has been found 
to vive a very good effect atter a few years. In some places it has also been necessary 
+) use stone beams for door-lintels, ete.’ 

«The most noticeable effect of the repairs to the east side will be seen from 
outside the Fort. Thence it will be observed that many windows and doors, which 
formerly opened on to a spacious balcony running from end to end of the fagade have 
heen re-opened, while others, cut through the wall to satisfy modern requirements, 
have been closed up again. The somewhat unattractive facade, in short, has resumed 
something of its pristine state, but this is mainly due to the conservation of its 
central feature. ‘This consisted of a double-storied open arcade, three bays in width, 
with a baleony to each floor and a deep ¢hajja overhead. In common with the rest 
of the palace, the construction was of the Hindu lintel and bracket type and of rich 
design. Before conservation little of this was to be seen, the spaces between the 
columns haying been filled with rubble and blackened plaster. On the removal of 
this from the ground floor the belvedere was found to be in very fair condition and this 
encouraged the hope that the upper floor would be tolerably perfect. For structural 
reasons it was advisable to demolish the wall at this point, and if anything but a 
reconstruction had been decided upon, all trace of the original feature would have 
been lost. Unfortunately, nearly every column which remained was so unsound that 
it had to be replaced by a new one, while most of the brackets had broken off short 
and were without bearing.” 

Other works of conservation in the Agra Fort related to the fountains in the 
Angiri Bagh, the Amar Singh Gate, the Chitori Gate and the Moti Masjid. For 
further particulars I must refer the reader to Mr. Tucker’s Progress Report for 
the year under review. 

In the Lahore Fort repairs were carried out on the Diwan-i- ‘4mm, the Chhoti 
Khwabgah and the Shish Mahall. The Diwan-i-‘amm or Public Audience Hall, 
which oceupies the centre of the Fort, is of particular interest as one of the first 
buildings of Shah-jahan’s reign. Its historical associations are many, but from an 
architectural point of view it is disappointing, the entire superstructure being modern. 
As the present volume contains a special article on this building and on the measures 
adopted for its conservation, it will be unnecessary here to enter into any further detail. 


CONSERVATION. 3 

The pavement of the Chhoti Khwabgah or Lesser Sleeping-chamber of Shah-jahan 
was repaired and the little formal garden in front of that edifice laid out in the 
original style. Some of the old unsightly trees were remoyed and young cypresses 
planted along the pathways. The brick paths set in herring-bone pattern with borders 
of sang-i-Misa have also been repaired. 

As regards the Shish Mahall, or Palace of Mirrors, the problem of supporting the 
thin ceiling of glass and lacquer which had become detached from the beams of the 
roof proved extremely difficult of solution. ‘For the last fire years the interior of the 
hall was disfigured by a row of unsightly scaffold poles and battens of timber which 
upheld the rotten beams of the ceiling. It is now proposed to attach the thin ceiling 
to the supported cross beams by means of buttons at the end of steel wires. This 
arrangement promises to afford a most satisfactory solution of the problem, and at 
the close of the year the work was put in hand. 

It is gratifying to record that in November 1909 a committee of military 
experts met at Lahore to consider the feasibility of resigning certain buildings in the 
Fort for conservation as ancient monuments, Mr. R. Froude Tucker, the Archieologi- 
cal Surveyor, Northern Circle, being present. It was decided that the early-Mughal 
buildings forming the so-called Quadrangle of J ahangir should be made over to the 
‘Archzeological Department as soon as arrangements could be made for the removal 
of the Medical Store Depét to Karachi and of the mobilisation reserve stores to 
Cantonments. 

Besides the Mughal palaces of Delhi and Lahore, there were in the Panjab a 
number of other Moslem monuments for which special measures of conservation 
were required. I mention particularly two Pathan mosques in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi—the Khirki Masjid (ec. 1887 A.D.) of the reign of Firdz Shah and the 
Moth-ki-Masjid (A.D. 1488) at Mubarakpur. The well-known Tomb of Safdar J ang 
near Delhi, one of the last efforts of Mughal architecture, also required attention. Great 
improvements have been effected to the Shalimar Bagh near Lahore, “the most 
pleasing of which is the opening up of the vistas down the long side channels which 
once ran parallel to the central waterway. The plots in the lower garden have heen 
cleared of undergrowth and useless trees, while a few new ones have been introduced, 
More flowers have been planted round the central tank and it has consequently 
gained much in brightness of colours.” 

** A noticeable feature of the year under review,’ Mr. Tucker wrote, “ is the 
number of lamps which hare heen provided to monuments or are on order. Taast 
year, as noted in my report, a silver and bronze lamp was suspended over the tomb of 
Mumtaz Mahall in the Taj ; another lamp has recently arrived and this wil] be hung 
in the Taj gateway. A short time ago a brass hanging lamp was presented by the 
Local Government to the Badshaihi Masjid at Lahore ; a somewhat similar one is now 
on order for the mosque of Wazir Khan in the same city, and also a standard lamp 
for its courtyard. The neighbouring tomb of the Emperor Jahangir is soon to be 
provided with much needed light, from a bronzed hanging lamp; while hand lamps 
for illuminating the inlaid work of the sarcophagus will probably be shortly added. 
Similarly hand lamps for Salim Chishti’s tomb at Fatehpar-Sikri will be designed, 


and reference has already been made to the lamp newly hung in the prayer chamber 
B2 
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of the mosque. The majority of these lamps are sadly needed and replace dirty 
chiraghs or ordinary hurricane lamps.” With the exception of the first bwo, all these 
janps were made from designs supplied by Mr. Tucker. 

As regards Buddhist and Hindu monuments in the No thern Circle, adequate 
measures were taken to preserve the ruined monasteries and other Wuildings of the 
Tatavana excavated by Mr, Marshall on the site ol Sahéth in the Gonda district 
during the previous year, Similarly at Sarnith near Benares the so-called Jagat 
Sineh's Stapa and the surrounding minor sé@pes were preserved. It should also. be 
recorded that a sum of 1,106 was spent on conserving the ancient brick temple at 
Bhitargaon, Cawnpore district, a full account of which was given in last year's 
Ayal Smaller sms were devoted to the upkeep of the temples of Gavind Deo, 
Tugal Kishor and Radha Ballabh at Brindaban near Mathura (eelgo Muttra) 
which are well-known 4s examples of the mixed THindu-Mughal style of about 
1G00 A.D. 

Inthe Western Circle the work of conservation has been very considerable, 
‘nchuiding not less than sixty-six items in the Bombay Presidency alone. The list 
published by Mr. Cousens in his Progress Report * comprises Buddhist, Brahmani- 
eal, Moslem and Christian monuments. Extensive repairs were earried’ out on the 
well-known Brahmaniecal cave temples of Elephanta.. The Buddhist caves at Nasik 
also reeeived due attention, and likewise the Brahmanieal temples at Gadag. 
Among Moslem monuments those at Bijapur and Ahmadabad rank prominently. 

In the former place T must mention, first of all, the Thralim Rauza or Tomb 
of Ibrahim I ‘Adil Shah who died in A.D, 1626. The ceiling of the mezzanine 
eallery 1s made of flat stone slabs which are rebated, tongued and crooved to keep 
them in position. It was found thata movement was taking place which might 
endanger the ceiline. Tt was, therefore, proposed io remove part of the stone slabs 
and to replace them by reinforced concrete. Fortunately, 4 large portion of the 
original ceiling could be preserved. 

The Jal Mandir sitriated immediately in front of the Sat Manji is an elegant 
little pavilion, the original purpose of which is unknown, It was probably a water 
pavilion, standing in the middle of a reservoir which has since been filled up. The 
Tapairs carried out eonsisted in renewing ihe missing slabbing over the row of 
hrackets belonging to the upper eornice. A Tew cross brackets, struts and a finial were 
also replaced. In the lower cornice, also, some of the missing brackets had to be 
renewed, The parapet was replastered, The square tank in which the pavilion stands 
has also been repaired and «arrounded with an ornamental iron chain railing for 
future protection. 

The Agar Mahal) or Relic Shrine of Bijapur is a two-storied structure of no 
architectural beauty, but on account of its religious associations and curios wall- 
paintines, its preservation eepmed desirable. The ceilings of teak-wood were found 
to he partly decayed, specially at the ends of the beams where they were embedded in 
the masonry. Masonry buttresses have been built to support the heams of the ground 
floor, whilst in the upper storey the ceiling will be propped by means of teak-wood 














ee 





1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of Tadias Western Circle, for the year ending alt Maveh, 
1910, pp. 12 ff. 


CONSERVATION. 5 


posts placed under the ends of each beam. The old terracing on the roof and the 
ceiling planks have been removed and in their place a brick-on-eilge roof with teak 
joists has been substituted. 

Among the buildings in the Ahmadabad district, the first to claim mention is the 
mosque of Imadu-l-Mulk or Malik Thsinu-l-Mulk at Thsinpar, on which some 
measures of conservation were carried out, The mosque and tomb of Sayyid ‘Osman 
at ‘Usmanpur were also repaired. At Sarkhéj, the south wall of the Harem building 
had to he dismantled and rebuilt, the ornamental hay window heing restored to its 
origmal position. The Palace at the same place also required attention, the vreater 
portion of the rear wall of the west wing having collapsed. The stone work in front 
of the roof with eaves, cornice and parapet had almost fallen away. The conerete of 
the terraced roof had become exposed and its edges had heen broken away hy 
exposure. 

The Jamit Masjid at Broach in the district of the same name was also repaired, ; 
Tt is a very large structure built of materials taken from older Bralhmanical and Jain 
temples. For a long time it had been oecupied by Musalmiin Juqire and was 
consequently in a neglected and dirty condition, the ceilings having become blackened 
by the smoke of their lire-places. The mosque has now been cleaned and several 
repairs have been carried out so as to insure its structural stability. 

The Jami‘ Masjid at Champaner in the Panch Mahals district was likewise 
repaired, The repairs consisted in the mening of the shattered top of the southern 
minar, the removalof unsightly sheet zine water shoots from the roof and the substi- 
tution in their place of cut stone waterspouts. Tlie plaster on the domes was renewed, 

Among Brahmanical buildings the temple of the goddess Sarasvati at Gadag 
in the Dharwar district deserves special mention, The ceiling of the moudapea was 
open in the centre owing to some of the slabs having fallen, This can has been 
filled. The overhanging cornice slabs were restored all round the hall ontside, 
wherever they were missing. All displaced carved slabs above the cornice, especially 
on the east side of the maudepa, wera reset, anid where these stones were missing, 
well-dressed but plain ent stones were inserted. 

It is gratifying to note that in the Hyderabad State special attention is being 
pail to the preservation of ancient buildings. The Nizdm’s Government has shown 
its enlightened interest in the matter by extending its care both to Moslem and 
pre-Moslem monuments. At the instance of Lord Minto the preservation of the Tower 
of Victory at Daulatabad has been undertaken at an estimated cost of R13,919. At 
Aurangabad that of the so-called Bibi ka Maqharal (i.¢., the Mausoleum of Dilras 
Bani Bégam, the wife of Anrangzéb) has likewise heen taken in hand, the cost being 
estimated at RS0O00, A similar amount is proposed to be spent on the Mosqne of Gul- 
burgah, Dor repairs to the well-known cave temples of Ellora a sum of B6,329 was 
sanctioned aml the work is reported to be in progress, For the not less famous caves at 
Ajanta an estimate of R19,687 has been prepared. Whereas the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment is thus displaying a singular activity and liberality in the preservation of 
national monuments, the States of Central India and Rajputana have showna vemark- 
able apathy and indifference in this matter. No works of any importance were 
carried out with the only exception of that of preserving the temples at Khajuraho 
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in the Chattarpur State of Bundélkhand which is making constant progress under the 
able superintendence of Mr. R. A. Manly. No less than ten temples were repaired 
at a cost of 19,056, supplied by the Government of India. 

In the Southern Circle attention centres in the important group of partly ruined 
luildings at Hampi, the ancient Vijayanagar, which, though not among the oldest 
iduuments of the Deccan, possess such unique interest for the history of Southern 
Twlia during the 14th and 15th centuries. The buildings repaired were the Queen's 
Bath with the adjoming aqueduct, the so-called Throne, the underzround temple 
uill over a spring), one of the small Jain temples above Hampi village and the 
\chvutarivassvami Temple. Altogether a sum of nearly R8,000 was spent on the 
Vijayanagar buildings. The site is one requiring constant and careful attention. 
(Wher important works carried out in the Southern Cirele were the preservation 
of the roel fort at Gooty in the Anantapur district and repairs to the Gandi- 
kota temple in the Cuddapah (istrict, MLeasures were also taken to preserve the 
ancient fort wall of Georgetown at Madras, For a full account of these and other 
archeological works I may refer to Mir, Rea’s Progress Report for the year under 
review, 

Tn the Eastern Circle the works of conservation carried out in 1909-10 number 
over a hundred, the great majority relating to buildings in Western Bengal. The 
clearing of sand from the compound of the Black Pagoda at Konarak in Orissa was 
continued as well as the planting of casuarina trees to prevent the sand from drifting. 
The greater part of this important work has now been accomplished, but much still 
remains to be done. 

Tn a previous Annual Report the late Dr. Bloch gave a description of the 
curious structure, named Maniyar Math, which was discovered by him at Rajgir, the 
ancient Rajagriha. The main feature of interest is its decoration of stuceo figures of 
Brahmanical deities and Nagas apparently belonging to the Gupta epoch.’ It has 
now been found necessary to proteet this rninel shrine by means of a wrought iron 
railing and iron roof which will serve the purely utilitarian purpose of sheltering 
it against the weather. 

In 1907-08 Pandit Daya Ram Sahni carried out some excavations round the 
Asoka pillars of Rampairva in the Champaran district and discovered two cnpitals, 
one crowned with a lion sejent and the other with a bull.’ These two valuable sculp- 
tures,which have evidently belonged to the shafts, have now been removed to Caleutta, 
where they will form an important aldition to the Mauryan seetion of the Indian 
Museum. An endeavour to remove the shafts to a higher position unfortunately 
failed owing to their excessive weight, 

Among Muhammadan montunents J may mention the mausoleum of Shih Daulat 
or Makhdim Daulat at Manér in the Patna district. Shih Daulat died at this place 
in A.D, 1608, and the construction of his mausoleum was completed in A.D. 1616, 
“The building,” according to Mr, Longhurst’s description, “ stands on a lofty platform 
w hich oriinally had a high mixdr or tower at each corner of the hish retaiming walls 











‘Ale. ER. for 1903-08, pp 103 TT? plates KARAIX and XV. Ih. Hoel ch’ " ++ ntitication of one ar the eeiseu 
figures with the Asura king Baya seems doubtful. [ take it to represent Viehno. 

2 OF, 4. 5. 22. for 1007-04, pp. 181 fF; plates XLVI and XLVIL. The bell-shaped expital of the Hon pillar had 
heen proviously voticed by Mr, Carllevle. 4. 3. F Vol, XXII, pp. 61 ff; plate VI. [ 
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of the compound, The mausoleum enshrining the tomb occupies the centre of the 
compound, It is a well built sandstone structure, of goo proportion, and profusely 
decorated with carving of considerable beauty and finish. It stands on a raised plat- 
form with an ornamental verandah running all round ; the ceiling of this verandah is 
particularly beautiful owing to its profuse ornamentation. The interior is lit by 
means of well-carved perforated stone windows which produce a delightfully cool and 
peaceful atmosphere within.” Tn the year under review the Darzaih itself has been 
repaired, as well as the tank to the south, at a cost of RG,882, 

In Lower Assam the temple of Hnayagriva at Hajo, Kimrip district, was 
repaired and its vestibule rebuilt at a cost of R4,508, Tt is stated that the work 
was not yet completed by the end of the year, owing to the materials having not 
arrived in time, 

In the year 1907-08 certain proposals were made by Mr, Longhurst for the pre- 
servation of the Mosque at Kusumbha in the Tajshahi district of Kastern Benval, 
The buililing is described + as a well-built mosque, all the lower part of which up to 
the springing of the arches is constructed of stone. The arches and the six domes are 
Inult of brick, but of the latter four have collapsed. The three prayer-niches or 
mihrdés in the western wall are boautifully carved and in perfect condition, The 
repairs to the mosque were completed in March 1910. 

~The most important work in the Central Provinces was that relating to the Jami‘ 
Masjid at Burhinpur, “The Jami: Masjid,” General Cunningham wrote? “is an 
unusually plain building, its exterior ornament being confined to a floriated battlement; 
whieh runs all round the walls, while the only ornament of the interior is lavished on 
the pilasters of the niches in the back wall. These are all highly carved; and 
their contrast with the plain square pillars and the bare walls is so freat, that T 
strongly suspect the intended ornamentation was suddenly stopped by AkKbar’s eon- 
quest of Khandes, which took place only eleven yeurs after the date of the inserip- 
tion, The building is generally in very good condition, Some repairs ure said te 
have heen made by Akbar, as well as by Attrangzeb ; lt if any work was done hy 
Akbar, it must have been the completion, aul not the repair of the building. Tt js 
considerably larger than the Bibi Masjid [at Burhinpur], being 148 feet long by 49 
feet broad inside, and 157 feet by 54 feet outside, The roof is vaulted throughout, 
with pendents at all the points of intersection of the vaults. There is no lofty areh, 
and no great colour to attract the eve, but the long line of battlement pierced hy 
fifteen pointed arches and flanked hy two lofty mindre, 120 feet in height, has  cer- 
tainly a very pleasing as well as a yery striking effect. The front view recalls the 
Mott Masjid at Agra, and the pleasing effect of both is no doubt due to the same calise, 
the harmonious symmetry of their proportions.” 

It is. a curious circumstance that the founding of this mosque by the second *Adq] 
Shah, the son of Mubarak Shah, in A.D, 1590, is recorded both in Arabic and in) 
Sanskrit on two stone tablets fixed into the back-wall. “ This is perhaps the only 
case known to us,” Dr. Bloch wrote? “ where Sanskrit was used to record the erection 
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‘ Awana! Report af the Archuvloyioal Surrey, Eastern Circle, for 1907-08, pp, 31 Af, 
* A. S.A Vol. XIX, yp. LIT ff, plate KVITT. 
© Annee! Report, Eastern Cirete, for 1207-08, pp. 24 fF, 
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of a Muhammadan place of worship, and if is difficult to understand ‘Adil Shah's 
motive in doing so. It was, however, very likely more than one of those ocensional 
whims, which oriental potentates always have been extremely fond of. For we 
chould remember that the inscription dates from a time when the Imperial Court at 
Avra under Akbar set an example of overlooking the differences that existed between 
Hindu temples and Mubammuadan mosques, hoth of which were regarded as suitable 
places for the worship of the Divine Being.” 

Ty January 1907, Mr. Marshall made certain proposals mainly for the improve- 
went of the surroundings of the Jami‘ Masjid, the building itself being in a satisfactory 
state of conservation. These measures have now been carried out at a cost of R2,L55. 
The compound has been cleared and the vegetation removed. The Jujras in the 
south-east corner of the courtyard have heen made safe and two new hammam-khinas 
have been construeted to replace the two hideous looking bathrooms which disfigured 
the courtyard. 

Minor measures were taken for the preservation of several other historical monu- 
ments at Burhanpur, namely, the Bibi Masjid and the ‘Tombs of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Shah Shaja‘ and ‘Adil Khan, at a total outlay of R2,076. All these works were 
completed by the end of the financial year. 

At the same time Mr. Marshall also reported on the two ruined temples ‘at the 
village of Janjgir, 26 miles east of Bilaspur. The repairs recommended by him have 
now been earried out, They consisted mainly in filling gaps in the masonry with 
cement, removing vegetation and cimilar necessary measures of preservation, The 
larger shrine was also provided with a door of teak wood so as to prevent its hein 
occupied by vagabonds, 

Another temple which was repaired is that of Mahadéva, the only surviving one 
of a group of temples, found at the village of Pali, about 12 miles north-east of 
Ratanpur, in the Bilaspur district. This edifice was visited and deserihed* by Mr. 
Longhurst im December 1907, who assigns it to the beginning of the eleventh century. 
‘The repairs recommended by hinr had been nearly completed by the end of the year 
under review. 

Mr. Longhurst also reported * on a small ruined temple at the village of Deo- 
Baloda about 12 miles west of Raipur, Drug district. ‘The work of repairs was com- 
pleted = December 1909. Parts of the walls which had fallen have been rebuilt, 
and the broken sill stones sither supported or replaced, Further repairs were carried 
out and the site was cleared. “ This little temple appears now to he in very good con- 
dition and will not need any further constructional repairs for some years, The walls 
of the tower or sanctum are sound and strong anid a proper watertight terraced roof 
has been provided im place of the fallen spire. This roof stands about one foot 
higher than the flat roof of the maudapa. Plain square columns have been 
inserted in three places under stone beams, which were badly cracked and needed sup- 
port. ‘Chey do not add to the beauty of the meudapa, but serve their purpose well 
and do not pretend to be more than they are—supports. ” 


1 donwal Repert, Eastern Circle, for 1007-8, pp. dt ff. 
2 Tiidem, pp. 37 ff. 
i Jhidem, po 3. 
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The two principal arehological works in Burma related to the Nanpaya at 
Pagan and the spire of the Mandalay Palace.' 

As museums are such an all-important agency in the preservation of movable 
antiquities, it will not be out of place here to mention the main facts of the vear with 
regard to those institutions. It should, however, be understood that the antiquarian 
collections existing in India are not, as a rule, placed under the direct control of the 
Archeological Department, which, therefore, cannot be held responsible for any 
defects in their arrangement or custody. In most cases the Superintendents act in 
an honorary capacity as advisers to the Curators of the provincial museums, and as 
such they are in a position iniireetly to exercise their influence, 

The most important fact to be noted is the passing of the Indian Musenm Act 
onthe 18th March 1910, in section 2 (1)¢ of which it was Jaid down that the Di- 
rector-General of Archveolozy was to be ea-officio one of the Trustees of the Museum. 
The need of a closer connection between the head of the A chological Department 
and the most important collection of antiquities in India had long been felt. But at 
present if is impossihle to say how far the measure now ailopted will contribute to 
place the archeological section of the Indian Museum on an equal footing with the 
other sections. This will entirely depend on the special staff and funds placed at the 
disposal of the Director-General. Asa preliminary reasure the Government haye 
sanctioned the appointment of an Indian Assistant Superintendent, on the tnderstand- 
ing that the Director-General should be at liberty to depute either him or any other 
member of his staff for work in the Museum. 

In this connection I wish to record that Mr. Marshall arranged for the purchase 
of the important collection of gems brought together by the late Colonel G. G. 
Pearse. It was acquired by the Government of Tndia at a cost of R3,900 and has 
been deposited in the Caleutta Museum. Besides, a large number of ancient coins 
were added to the com cabinet, including Mughal coins which were hougcht for 
H1,098 from the Bahawalpur State, 

In the United Provinces the year has been one of singular progress with revard 
to museum administration. It has been decided by the Local Government that the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, which was hitherto housed in two of the Oudh palace 
buildings ill-suited for the purposes of a museum, will be transferred to a more 
spacious and suitable edifice in the Qaisar Bagh till recently occupied by the Canning 
College and purchased by the Local Government for the sum of R2,10,000, The 
Archeological Department has been consulted on the manner in which the different 
sections could be best distributed over this building. The new museum at Sarnath 
designed by Mr. James Ransome, late Consulting Architect to the Government of 
Inilia, is now completed except for some decorative details. As soon as the inner 
fittings are finished, it will be possible to remove the sculptures and inscriptions into 
the new building. Some repairs have been carried out to the Municipal Museum at 
Muttra (Mathura), so as to provide more space and light. The cost of these repairs 
had been estimated at R4,000, to which the Government of India contributed a grant 
of R2,000 on the understanding that an equal sum should be found locally. But 
after the sum of R2,000 granted hy the Government of India had been speut, the 


a. Report of the Seperinfendcal, Archavlosical Survey, Burma, for the weer ending Sfat March 1910, pp. 12 fF. 
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Municipal Board of Muttra declared themselves unable to provide the remainder, so 
that a considerable part of the proposed work had to be abandoned. The Mathura 
Museum collection was again ‘nereased with a number of sculptures and inscriptions 
acquired locally by Pandit Radha Krishna. These acquisitions will be described in a 
special article included in the present volume. 

The Delhi Museum of Archeology, under the able superintendence of Mr. Froude 
Tucker, was enriched with some robes and jewellery once in the possession of Zinat 
Mahall Bégam, the favourite wife of Bahadur Shah, the last king of Delhi. Among 
other objects acquired by Mr. Marshall I may mention some ancient Mughal paint- 
ings and an autograph of General Nicholson. The collection of coins relating to 
the different dynasties which once ruled at Delhi was completed with the assistance 
of Mr. R. B. Whitehead, 1-C.5., who is preparing a catalogue of the collection. 


J. Pu. VoGEL. 





ANCIENT BRICK TEMPLES IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


T Sirpir,! a little village situated on the right hank of the Mahdnadi river, about 
ya 87 miles east by north of Raipir town in the Raipir district of the Central 
Provinces. there are the remains of an ancient city of considerable size, now mostly 
hidden by dense forest. ‘These remains consist chiefly of mounds of decayed brick, 
often containing stone pillars and sculptures of a very early period. The only Iuild- 
ing now standing that may be said to form anything like a complete structure, 
retaining in their original places the stone sculptures, pillars and carved brick 
surfaces of former days, is the brick temple of Lakshmana. The shrine is still stand- 
ing with the creater part of its brick tower, the upper portion bemg much decayed, 
and covered with rank veeetation when I visited Sirpir in December 1907, with 
4 view to submitting a report to Government for its future preservation. 

The temple is built entirely of large-sized red bricks, with the exception of the 
stone door-frame of the sanctum entrance and the pillars and pilasters which once 
supported the flat roof of the mandapa or anteroom. It stands on a large, well-huilt 
stone platform with cell foundations (Plate 1). ‘This platform is 77 feet long by 39 
fect broad and 7 fect in height, and is still in a good state of preservation. ‘Two small 
flizhts of steps originally led up to the platform, one on either sile of the temple en- 
trance at the extreme ends of the front or east side of the platform. The sanctum, 
which is built entirely of brick, with the exception of the door-frame, is 22) feet 
square outside, containing a room 9 feet 9 inches square inside, for the reception of 
the idol and faces the east, ‘The stone door-frame is richly sculptured and of unusual 
size (Plate IT), Carved on the lintel is a large figure of Vishnu reclining on the 
folds of the serpent Sésha, the whole scene representing the birth of Brahma. Down 
the two outer sides of the door-jambs are the Avataras and other scenes, including one 
representing a horse apparently attacking a man, while the inner sides are adorned 
with pairs of luman figures, male and female, The inner mouldings of the door- 

i The ancient name of Sirplr appears to have been Sripura. From this place the Rajim copper-plite charter. was 
ixeoed oy Tivarndéva, the ruler of Kitala. It appears from o Sirptr inseription that Tivaradéva was the adupted son of 
Nannadéva, who was the son of Indrbals. ‘The Pandits’ derivation of Sirpor from Savaripura ts fantastic. Cf. 
A. 8. &., Vol. VI, pp. 8 ff. and Vol. XVII, pp. 23 ff, plates XIV-XX [Ed] 
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frame are particularly richly sculptured with conventional ornament. The general 
effect of this doorway is very pleasing, the senlptures being executed in a light buff- 
coloured stone, From these sculptures we may infer that the temple was originally 
dedicated to Vishnu. There appears to be little doubt that the large well-carved 
image of Vishnu found by Mr. Beglar lying outside the temple must have originally 
stood in the sanctum.! At present the sanctum which is quite plain mside, is empty, 
with the exception of a small stone image of «a Naga-raja, seated ina natural pose, 
upon the folds of a huge snake, whose five-hooded crest rises from behind and 
CANOPIES his head. 

‘There is no second or false roof over the sanctum suchas we find in the ancient 
brick temple at Bhitargaon in the -Cawnpore ‘District, and in most old stone. temples. 
The sanctum is roofed in the usual way by projecting courses of bricks rising up 
until they meet, and not by a curvilinear dome as we find at Bhitargion. The 
porch was prov ided with a kind of dormer window, as may be seen in stone 
examples elsewhere. Nothing now remains to show the style of this window, except 
a large triangular opening immeliately above the sanctum doorway. Its construc- 
tion is similar to that of the roof over the sunctum, being formed of overlapping 
courses of bricks, like the large opening that existed in the great brick temple at 
Bodh Gaya before, Tepairs. Tt is. of the same breadth as the doorway, 4 feet 3 
inches, with a height ot 6 feet 3 inches i in tw enty-five courses of bricks. (Tig. 1.) 

- Very little exists of the mandapa ; only traces of the side walls, which were of 
ieitgs and the stone hases of. the pillars | that once supported the roof remain. Tt may 
be surmisec ‘that the roof consisted of flat slabs of stone resting on architraves, them- 
aie us supported by stone pillars and pilasters. Tt is quite possible that the mandapa 
was added to the porch at a Inter date. J am inclined to think that such was the 

for in the earliest examples of brick temples that have come down to us, such 
a Rhe ancient brick temple at Bhitargaon, which has with probability heen assigned 
to the fourth or fifth century, the maydapa is unknown ; cnly a small porch projects 
in front of the sanctum entrance of such examples. , | 

‘The brickwork of this temple is particularly good and most ornamental, the 

decoration being ‘carved on the brickwork after the walls were built : the carved lines 
of the ornament are. thus much s sharper and more clearly defined than would be pos- 
sible had the bricks heen merely moulded, Little heed has been paid to the joints 
between the bricks i in applyi ing the ornament, which has been carrie] out as though 
exeeuted in stone.. The av erage size Of the bricks use in the construction is 17 
inches lone hy 9 inches wide, and rather less than Sinches thick. They are justa 
trifle smatler than the bricks uise(L in the construction af the Bhitargion temple which 
measure 17” 10" 3” on an average, but I found plenty of bricks there that meas" 
ured 174" X10)" pein The surfaces anil joints between the brickwork of the Sirpir 
femple have been rubbed down toa beautifully smooth surface aml covered with a 
thin layer of exevllent white plaster (Plate ITT). V ery little of the plaster remains, 
but there is sufficient to show that the whole structure was once covered with fe 
Perhaps this plaster was added at some subsequent date, for it isa little difficult to 





) See Cunningham, 4. 5. R., Vol. AVI, plate XVI [, for s photograph of this statue. 
* CE, A. &. Rt, for 1908-00, pp. 8 ff. 
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big. I. 
understand why the original builders of this temple should have taken such pains to 
rive the whole surface of the structure such i beautiful finish, if only to cover it 
over and hide it from view with plaster. It is, however, possible that the thin coating 
of plaster may have been applied as a eround-work for colour, in the same manner as 
we find it employed on some of the earliest Buddhist monuments, Tt is a remarkable 
fact that all the ancient brick temples in the Central Provinces show signs of having 
heen covered over with a thin layer of plaster at a very early period. Ido not remember 
having seen any traces of old plaster on the brick temple at Bhitargaon, but T did 
notice that portions of the brickwork in sheltered angles showed signs of having been 

wirefully rubbed down to a smooth surface in ex xactly the same manner as al Sirpar. 
Plates I and III show far better than a written description could explain the 
nature of the carved brick surfaces of the sanctum tower, The chief points of 
interest are the vase-shaped moulding of the plinth, the numerous rows of cieitya 
roof and gable moulding and the ehaifya arched niches. The large oblong false 
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windows in the back and side walls of the temple are also interesting. The delicate 
lotus leaf mouldings and slender pilasters, with plain pot-and-foliage capitals, of these 
window frames are similar in design to the mouldings of many of the shrine door-frames 
at Ajanta and Ellora. The carved panels between the mullions indicate unmistakably 
a wooden origin, for these panels are intended to represent fret-work, similar to that 
employed in the fan-lights over the doorways and windows of the chaityas. 

The temple has a double cornice like the one at Bhitargaon, the upper cornice 
being represented in places as supported by fabulous lions and other animals, an idea 
which may have been borrowed from the ornamental capitals of the Persepolitan 
pillars, which were usually adorned with groups of animals in reeumbent positions. 
Above the double eornice we have a plain band ornamented at regular intervals with 
three rows of little square recesses, reminding one of the square lattice-work of the 
Buddhist windows. Above this are more rows of the ehaitua roof and gable mould- 
ing and chaitya arched niches until the top of the roof is reached. The sides of the 
temple above the double cornice taper towards the top, but not sufficiently to form 
anything like a cone. In all probability the top of the roof was flat, surmounted by 
a rather high brick a@malaka, similar in style to the one which crowns the tower of 
the big brick temple at Bodh Gaya. The date of the temple is not known, but on 
purely architectural grounds it would appear to date from the 7th or 8th century A.D! 

The only other temple at Sirpar now standing is that of Gandhégvara, situated 
on the very brink of the river. This 
is a comparatively modern structure 
built of old material taken from the 
numerous brick temples which once 
existed here. A number of sculptures 
are collected within the enclosure, in- 
cluding the inscribed image of Buddha 
shown in figure 2; but this shrine is 
chiefly interesting for its inscriptions 
which have been dealt with at some 
length by General Cunningham. 

There appears to be little doubt 
that the famous temples of Rajim, a 
town not many miles from Sirpar on 
the same river, have been built main- 
ly with ornamental stone inaterial 
taken from the ruins at the latter 
place. Their beautiful pillars and 
sculptures are worthy of a special 





illustrated article. Figure 3 shows a 
Fie. 2. very beautiful door-lintel representing 


1 General Cunningham, A. S. #&., Vol. XVII, p. 28, believed the Lakshmana temple to be contemporaneous with 
the inseriptions found at Sirptir which he attributes to the last quarter of the 5th century. Dr, Fleet, however, refers 
them on paleographical grounds to the eigh'h or ninth century of the Christien era | Ed.) 

? A. S. &., Vol. XVII, pp. 25 f€ ; plates XVITI-XX. Cf. also Fleet, G upta Inscriptions, p, 293, and Kielhorn 
Tid, Ant., Vol. XVILI, pp. 179 ff. Progress Report, Western Circle, 19 3-04, pp. 49 ff. Cunningham also mentions 
2 ¢vlossal Buddha head found at the south-west, corner of the so-called Chhita Qila‘, 
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a bust of Siva with the bull Nandi below, flanked by Naga figures, whose tails knot and 
intertwine in a bold ani very effective piece of sculpture. This lintel originally 
adorned one of the brick temples at Sirpair. It was found built into a small modern 
temple at Dhamtari, a village in the neighbourhood and is now in the Raipir Museum. 
A similar lintel is built into one of the doorways of the modern Gandhésyara temple 
atSirpir. It is interesting to note that brick temples dedicated to Buddha, Vishnu and 
Siva {all approximately about the same age) appear to have existed here side by side. 





Fig. 3. 

The ancient site of Sirpir should well repay a detailed survey, for even now, in 
spite of the amount of ornamental stone material that has been removed in order to 
build temples elsewhere, there still exist a large number of beautifully carved pillars 
and sculptures ; and I have no doubt that, if the numerous brick mounds were exca- 
vated, many valuable sculptures, and perhaps inscriptions, would come to light. I 
was able to spend only one day at Sirpur, when the whole of my time was occupied 
in taking photographs and preparing conservation notes for the future preservation 
of the Lakshmana temple. It would be necessary to take tents and go into camp for at 
least a month in order to carry out a proper examination of this interesting ancient site. 

At Khardéd,! a small village about three miles to the north-west of the town of 
Seori-Narayan on the Mahanadi river in the Bilaspur district of the Central Provin- 
ces, there are two very old ruined brick temples apparently of the same age and 
similar in style to the Lakshmana temple at Sirpir. The larger of the two, outside 
the village on the south side, appears to have been practically a copy of that temple, 
though neither so large nor so elaborately decorated. The general lines and mould- 
ings, together with the plan, are the same. It, too, is a Vaishnava temple, but: is now 
dedicated to a goddess called Sabari or Savari. The caryed stone door-frame of the 
shrine is ornamented with a Naga design, the long ails of which run up the door 
On either side, below, are large, well executed figures. 


jambs and along the lintel. | 
This temple has been so extensively repaired and altered 


of Ganga and Yamuna. 
that it ceases to be of much interest, except for the fact that enougn remains to show 
pur. 


—_—— 9 = — — 





that originally it was similar in style to the one at Sir 
¢4 1 C£, 4.8. B., Vol. I. pp. 201 ff. 
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To the north of the village there is another small, square brick temple of the 
same style and age, partly ruined. The porch has been removed, but it does not 
appear to have ever hada maydapa in front. It is built of large-sized red bricks, 
while the exterior ornamentation of the sanctum tower and its mouldings are much 
the same as those employed at Sirpir (Plate IV). The stone door-frame of the sanc- 
tum is a well exeeuted piece of sculpture, The inner frame mouldings and jambs 
are richly earyed in conventional ornament in which makaras and lotus medallions 
so familiar on the posts of the Buddhist railings, are most conspicuous. On each side 
of the door-frame is a well-carved, life-sized female figure, standing under an um- 
brella and attended by a diminutive maid, The bases are too decayed to show on 
what objects these figures originally stood, but in all probability the images represent 
the river coddesses Gang’ and Yamuna standing on the crocodile and the tortoise, 
The door lintel is ornamented with intertwining Naga figures, while a little image of 
Vishnu, seated upon Garuda, occupies the post of honour in the centre. Both the 
temples at Khardd stand on raised platforms with cell foundations, and both show 
signs of having once been covered over with a thin layer of white plaster. 

Pajaripal? is a small village about forty miles west by north of the town of 
Sambalpar. Here are the remains of three old brick temples. Only two retain 
their stone door-frames, and all three are in ruins. They are built of large-sized 
bricks, and appear to have original y stood on raised platforms with cell foundations. 
The briekwork is remarkably plain, but of good workmanship. Traces of the chaitya 
arch ornament appear on the back and side walls of the exteriors of the temples, but 
only in very low relief and badly exeeuted. ‘In the plain, heavy convex mouldings of 
the plinths and cornices we can trace the form of the chaitya roof-like mouldings that 
we noticed at Sirpirand Kharod, but here the gable ornament is omitted. The exterior 
angles of the temples are decorated here and there with the peculiar ribbed ornament 
invariably found on the d@mealaka, or top stone which always crowns the sanctum 
towers of temples built in this style of architecture, whether constructed of brick 
or stone, 

These temples originally had brick porches with stone (loorways. -\.pparently 
high up over the poreh was a small dormer window for lighting the interior of the 
sanctum, ‘The large triangular opening over the doorway shown in Plate Va is 
similar to the one we noticed at Sirpar and. is constructed in the same manner, Tf 
the accumulated brick rubbish on the porch of the temple shown in Plate Vi were 
removed, I have no doubt we should find a similar triangular opening there. The 
architrave and earved stone pillars which once supported the roof of the porch of the 
temple shown in Plate Va, appear to be complete. The large female figures standing 
under umbrellas are probably intended for Gahga and Yamuna. At the back of these 
pillars we have the stone door-frame of the sanctum which is free from all ornament, 
In the other temple shown in Plate V4, the carved pillars ori: rinally supporting the 
architrave over the entrance have been removed, leaving only the plain stone door- 
frame of the sanctum. Both these temples show signs of having once been covered 
over with a thin layer of plaster. 





' Ch A. &. H., Vol XVIT, p. 68, ond Progress Report, Western Civole, 1909-04, p. 80. 
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Although nothing is known as to their age, they are obviously of a much later 
date than the temples at Sirpar and Kharéd, not to speak of the one at Bhitargion 
Thew ; We - of intew | - F e 
They are, however, of interest, as so few ancient brick femples haye survived in 
India, | 


THE TEMPLE OF MAHADEVA AT BAJAURA, 
KULU. 





N. July 1909 Mr. A. H. Longhurst, while officiating for me in the Northern 
Circle, proposed some petty repairs to the temple of Mahadéva at Bajaura,’ one 
of the most ancient and finest shrines of the Kuli valley. Im order to restore this 
edifice to something approaching its original condition, it would have been neces- 
sary, as Mr. Longhurst pointed out, to dismantle the whole structure and rebuild 
it. But as the temple is still used for daily worship, such a course could not very 
well be adopted in a mountain-tract inhabited by an uncultured and superstitious 
population.” It is, therefore, hoped that the petty repairs proposed will save the 
building from collapse, although it must be admitted that the disjointed and shaken 
appearance of the structure is hound to raise grave apprehension as to its safety. The 
well cut and carved stone blocks set dry and fastened with iron dowels, are displaced to 
such an extent that it looks as if the slightest shock of earthquake would bring the whole 
fabric down. Mr. Longhurst was indeed under the impression that the present 
precarious state of the temple was due to the great earthquake of 4th April 1905 
which wrought such terrible hayoe among the ancient monuments of the Bias 
Valley.’ 

That dreadful catastrophe, however, cannot be held responsible for the state of 
the Bajaura temple, as is evident not only from the very accurate description pub- 
lished by Captain A. F. P. Harcourt in 1871,* but also from a photograph taken in 
the early sixties by the late Mr. R. G. Elwes, an Engineer in the Public Works 
Department. I owe it to the kindness of his daughter, Madame Elwes-Sarton, that 





! The temple really belongs to the hamlet of Hat mentioned under the name of Hatta in the copper-plate grant 
of Bahadur Sitch of Kuli dated in the year 35 (A.D. 1559). Cf. A. S. &. for 1903-4, pp. 26 ff. Plate LE XT. 

2 Already Hinen Tsiang, Si-vu-ki (transl. Beal.) Vol. L., p. 177, says:—“ The people [of Kin-lu-to] are coarse and 
common in appearance, and are much afflicted with goitre amd tamours. Their nature is hard and fierce; they greatly 
regard justice and bravery.”” A modern proverb says :—Jdeq@ Kuli hotqa uli. 

3 Cf. my Ancient Monuments of Kangra@ ruined in the earthquake in A. S. RR. for 1905-6, pp. 10 ff, 
Plates I-VII. The Bajauri temple 15 mentioned on p. 27. 

* A. F. P. Harcourt, The Himalayan districts of Kooloo, Lahoul and Spiti. London 1871, pp. 347 ff. 
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comparison of 


Mr. Elwes’ photograph shown in fig. 1 and those taken by 
Mr. Longhurst 


in the summer of 1909 (Plate VI) will make it quite clear that 
fifty years ago the temple was in very much the same shaken condition as it 1s 


now, and that the earthquake of April 1905, strange though it may seem, has 
not, as far as one can see, made matters worse. We may, therefore, reasonably 
hope that the final ruin of the Bajaura temple is not as near at hand as its shattered 
appearance would lead one to fear. 


The temple of Bajaura is of great archzeological interest, as temple-towers of this 
type, built entirely of stone, are as rare in the Hills as. they are common inthe Plains. 
Captain Harcourt! enumerates only sixteen buildings of this kind in the whole of the 





1 Harcourt. op. cit. pp. 198 Ff. 


est photographic reproduction of 
a temple and a valuable record of its condition, half a century avo \ 
Mi . — - a 
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Kula valley, and hgg@¥ any of them dates farther back than the 17th century when 
the Rajas of Kulgtvigorogsly promoted the worship of Krishna and Rima, They 
include, moreover, several small and insignificant shrines. 

There is indeed every reason to suppose that the so-called sikiara temple or stone 
temple-tower was originally foreign to the Hills. The indigenous hill-temple is built 
of wood and stone and has cither a pent-root covered with slates or shingles or a 
pyramidal wooden roof sometimes rising in several tiers. Temples of the latter variety 
are typical of Himalayan architecture and are best known from Kashmir and Nepal. 
Tn the carly temples of the former country we find the pyramidal or pagoda roof 
executed in stone. In Kuli the pent-roofed village temple is commonest, Of the 
paroda-roofed type there are three examples:—the temple of Hidimba (or Hirma) 
Devi at Dhuaeri near Manali, in the upper Bias valley (right bank), that of Tripura 
sundari Dévi at Nagar, the ancient capital, and that of Triyuga-Narayana at Dyar 
on the left hank of the Biss, opposite Bajaura.' 





A Fig. 2. 
To revert to the Bajaura temple; it is dedicated to Mahadéva under the name 


of Dashéshar (7.6.5 Sanskrit Fiseésrara meaning “ Lord of the Universe”). The ohject 
Ley, my nole-in Chama State Gazeffeer— (Punjab States Gazetteer, Vol. XXTi+A), 1004. Tahoro. 1930, 
pp. al fF. 
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of worship is a large stone li#ga oceupying most of the space in the sanctum which 
measures only 8 G6" by 7 2", This cella is enclosed within heavy walls form- 
ing a square of 13° outwardly, from which project four ornamental porches, that 
to the east containing the doorway (9° 6" by 2° 10") and the other three each a larze 
niche or chapel which enshrines a well-carvel image-slab. Each porch is surmounted 
by an elaborately decorated pediment showing three miniature ¢ikhara shrines in 
relief and over the central one a sunk circular medallion containing three faces, the 
one in the middle beme shown full and those at the sides half. This medallion: 
though a very common device in the temples of the Panjab Hills, I am unable to 
explain. It may be either a reproduction of the Trimirti—Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva—or of the last-mentioned deity in his triple form. T have heard it designated 
as Bhadramukh. 

The whole outer surface is covered with carving in which the pot-and-foliage 
motive is often repeatel, It will be remembere:| that this is an ornament used for 
capitals of pillars and pilasters, but here we find it, as it were, doubled, two blocks 
earved in this fashion being every time placed one over the other. We notice, 
besides, a Naga couple with interlaced snake-tails and two Kinnaras, male and female, 
in fond embrace, their bushy tails merging into profuse seroll-work. The not less 
elaborately carved tower or 4khara is, as usual, surmounted by au dmalaka stone, 
part of which had fallen down but has now been replaced. | 

The three larze image slabs (height 5° 4°) which occupy the niches deserve 
special notice (Plate VII). That on the south sile shows the familiar fleure of the 
elephant-heade:l Ganésa seated on a lotus throne supported by two lions couchant 
to front. The god is four-armed and holds in his right hands a hatehet and an 
ilistinet object partly broken. In his upper left hand he has what appears to be 
his second tusk, and his second left clasps a vessel of sweetmeats to which he applies 
his trunk. We wears « long garland hanging down below his knees ant a sacred 
thread in the shape of a snake. Between the two lions of the siisd@sana we notice a 
nude miniature figure kneeling and holding in both hands an indistinct object. The 
figure which Is characterised by a large head with protruding cyes and elephant ears 
reminds one of similar erotesque figure found in a somewhat analogous position on 
the Gané4a image of Méruvarman (¢. A.D, 700) at Brahmor the ancient capital of 
Chamba State.' JT presume that it represents in both instances one of the Ganas or 
dwarfs, of which Ganééa is the lord and leader. The top of the slab is broken, so 
that its height has been reduced to 3°10". Tts width is 2 5". 

The sculpture ‘n the back or west niche is a beautifully carve image of 
Vishnu standing to front between two miniature attendant figures. The god is 
foursarmed and holds his usual attributes—the wheel (chakra) and lotus-flower 
(padme) in his two right hands, and the mace (gada) and conch-shell (sankhe) 
in the two left, Tle is distinguished by a quadruple circular halo, from which a pair 
of flying, earland-carrying figurines project, and wears & three-pointed tiadem or HATS 
and long curly locks streaming down or. both shoulders. His body is adorned with 
the usual aenastionta a sacred thread and a long garland slong round his shoulders 








L Or. my Antiquities of Chambd State, Part I; p. 139, Plate VIII«. 
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and hanging down below his knees. The attending figures, male and female, each 
hold-a fly-whisk (Skt. ch@mara). 

The third image which is placed in the niche on the north side represents the 
coddess Durga in the act of slaying the demons." Her head is encircled with a cireu- 
iar flaming halo of similar. design to those of the two previously deseribed sculp- 
tures. She also wears a crown and a long garland hanging down from the shoulders 
to helow the knees. She is eight-armed, whence the name Asitablnj7, by which she 
is commonly indicated. With one of her right hands she plunges a trident (isla) 
into the hody of a demon, whose tuft of hair she has seized with one of her left hands 
an who seems to struggle in her grip. The remainine three right hands of the 
voddess hold a thunderbolt (vejra) half hroken but similar in shape to the rdonje of 
the Lamas, an arrow (Jdya, sara) and a sword (khadga). The three remaining 
emblems on the left side are a bell (ghen/a), a cup (patra) and a bow (dheanus, 
cheaper). 

To the left of Durgii, somewhat in the background, is a second demon, armed 
with sword and shield, who seems to strike «a desperate blow at the warlike goddess. 
The demon in front, somewhat larger in size, lins already been described ; lie also holds 
an clongated shield attached to his left arm. We may assume that these two demions 
represent the Asura kings Sumbha and Nigumbla who were slain by Durgi—a much- 
lauded act of the goddess.” - 

Another not less famous exploit of Durga, the destruction of the “ Buffalo” 
demon (Mohishdsure) is also shown in this same bas-relief, For at her feet we notice 
the prostrate body of the buffalo, its head severed from the trunk whence issues lialf- 
way the vanquished demon-king in human shape, claspmg a mace in his right hand, 

Finally we notice near the right foot of the goddess (with which she tramples on 
her enemy) the head of ler vehicle, the lion, who takes an active part in the combat. 
by attacking two fallen Asuras with tooth and nail. All the details of the scene here 
hewn in stone are in perfect agreement with the sacred text in which the deeds of 
the demon-slaying goddess are extolled? 

‘To complete the deseription of the Bajaura temple, we must call attention to the 
two female figures, carved on two slabs (2° 7” hy 1° 2") which are found on both sides 
of the entrance porch (Plate VIII ), They personify the two sacred rivers, Ganga and 
Yamuna (the Ganges and Jamna), which we find regularly represented on both sides 
of the doorways of ancient temples all over Northern India,‘ Ganga, placed to the 
left side on entering the temple, is shown standing on a lotus cushion supported 
by acrocodile or wekara. ‘This animal emerging from 2 mass of seroll-work is se 


1 This ecilptarre hae been reprodnesd by Mr. E. B. Havell in his book Jtenares the sacred eity, p. 107. In tha 
text (p. 160) it iz erronconsly stated that it comes from Chamba. 
7 At the end of the sixth act of “The little clay cart” (MrrehehAakagika) Chandinaka, tho police officer, savs 
to Aryaka, the pretender :— 
“ May Siva, Viehou, Brolind, Three in one, 
Protewt thee, and the Moon, and bloseed Sun, 
Slay all thy foes, a6 mighty Parvati 
Slew Sumbha and Nisumbha fearfnily.” 
(Dr. A. W. Ryder's translation. Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 1X, p. 104.) 
2 Cf. Durgdeapfatatt (Tombay 1871) forming part of the Markangéya-purdna, 
‘CE A. 38. 2. for 1906-9, p. #. 
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conventionally treated as to be almost unrecognizable, but its head with the snout-like 
upper jaw holding a lotus-stalk is quite clear, The river goddess is two-armed and 
lifts on the palm of her left hand a lota-like vase to the height of her shoulder in the 
manner of Indian women. Her right hand resting on the crowned head of a dwarf- 
like attendant holds a long lotus stalk which rises in various stems, each carrymg 
a flower or bud. <A second attendant, somewhat larger than the first and evidently 
female, holds the long staff of an umbrella which forms a canopy over the head of 
the main figure in the midst of over-hanging palm-leaves. The corresponding figure 
on the right side of the temple entrance is the river goddess Yamuna, as appears from 
the tortoise, her vehicle, the head of which is visible among the serolly foliage at her 
fost. The attitude of the goddess is similar to that of her counterpart just des- 
eribed, but she has only one female attendant, and at the end of the long staff which 
the latter is holding we notice a Kini of fan visible over the head of the divine firure. 
On both sculptures the two river goddesses stund out gracefully agamst the back- 
eround of luxuriant flowers and foliage, 

; There ean be little donbt that the three large imaze-slabs as well as the two last- 
(eseribed, were all earred at the same time, 48 is evident from the similarity of style 
and the sameness of certain decorative details. The three figures in the niches are all 
vided with the same circular halo, and the Vishnu image in the back niche Wears 
a three-pointed crown identical with the diadems neo hy the goddess Durga aml by 
the two sacred Rivers. ‘The exact time of execution is not so ensy to establish, but 
the excellent workmanship of the large bas-reliefs and, tn fact, of all the sculptural 
decoration on the Bajaura temple points to an early period. 

Unfortunately we possess no data, apart from the evidence of style, to settle : he 
chronological problem.' It is true that on the right door-jamb there is 00 ao 
but it must be posterior hy many centuries to the founding af the tentp le. = 1s 
written in the ‘Tankari character and compose m the vernacular, and eco 5 erie 
tion of land to Mahadéva by a Raja Syama-sena m the ‘year ee Now we eee md 
identify the princely donor of the inscription with Raja syam Sen of me nets site 
Ler hill-state of Mandi, whose sa¢7 monument 1s still extant” It bears an ~ gedit 
sacondtier that Raja Sydim San “went to heaven with five RUROH we cen — = 
thirty-seven slave-girls on the 12th day of Sauj of the year 55." The date 5 ee 
sec iin the Lakakala or Saplarahe era (also called Sastre era) and must sae one: 
to A.D. 1679. It follows that the date of the Tankari inscription on the Bajaura 
mple corresponds to A.D. 1675. . | ave 
nies asin recorded account of the Bajaura temple ee e me wet 
William Mooreroft who passed through the Kuli valley on lis way to Dada & 
Bukhara in August 1520." 

“The road [from the 

= : _ Bieste 10 1. 60) 1 find it sintel that 
: Tn recently pablished rs, aoe a : cetyl eS ihe an contr isha : this 
ee cae asl Cee rane foundation, 1s the more wetoniching, as the termple is plainly dedientert 
to Riva, noe 4S. BR. Vol. XIV, p. 215, Plate XXX. ie; i ajuh. London 
2 eo Sa Treheck, Travels, «the Himutayan provinces of Hindwstaa and Me Banya, 
Je41, Vol I, pp Lit ff. 
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| < “was now a continued descent and was 
Pass],” he says, “was now 4 contmut 
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accompanied by many water-courses, which uniting at the foot of an eminence, On 
which stood the village of Syt!, formed a considerable stream, the Rupareri. This 
river here divides Mundi from Kulu, and ronning under the walls of Bajaura, falls 
‘nto the Byas on its right hank. Bajaura is a large square fort belonging to Kulu ; 
it consists of square towers connected hy a low curtain: the whole built of hewn 
stone strengthened with beams of fir, On the right bank of the Rupareri was a 
Hindu temple covered with sculptures m relief, in general well executed. A. sort 
of chest with raised sides, and festooned with flowers, was an ornament frequently re- 
peated,’ but ithe chief decoration was in the clustered pilasters at the doorways, taste- 
fully entwined hv richly-carved serolls of creeping foliage. There were many images 
most of whieh were in good preservation, except their noses, which were said to have 
heen knocked off by the soldiers of the grand-father of Sansar Chand when he 
‘invaded Kulu. Mr. Treheck informed me that the statues of the Rajas of Mundi have 
ciffered a similar mutilation.” 

Tt is diffieult to decide when exactly the war between Kangriand Kujo referred 
to by Mooreroft took place, as the history of the Panjab hill states during the 15th 
century is one of continual warfare. This is evidenced by the Chamba archives. 
Here we find an agreement written in Tankari whereby Raji Sansir Chand of 
Kangra, Raja Raj Singh of Chamba, Raja Shamsher Sin of Mandi and Mian Surma 
Ben of the same state combined to attack Makarsa (1c. Kula), seize Bahgahal and 
divide it equally among them, each taking the portion nearest his own territory. 
The document is dated, Mach, Vikrama 1834 (A.D.1777)" It appears that the three 
allies were successful as far as Baigahal was concerned which then ceased to exist 
as an independent principality. The tragic death of the last Ttaja of Bangahal is still 
remembered in a popular ballad. Tm Lahul, Dr. A. FI. Francke recovered another 
song relating to a battle fought near DBajaura in whieh apparently a Lahuli 
contingent fought under the Kuli: Raja against the invaders from Kangra. 

Tf, however, Moorcroft was rightly informed that the images on the Bajaura 
temple were mutilated by the soldiery of Sansir’s grand-father, the damage must 
have occurred on the occasion of some earlier invasion. The grandfather of Sansar 
Chand was Ghamand Chand. 

An accurate description of the temple, as stated alove, was given by Captain 
A. F. P. Harcourt in his useful hook on the Kula sub-division of which he held 
charge as an Assistant Commissioner." 


J. Pu. VoGEL. 


eee eee a. LL. a 
1 T suspect that the “vase and foliage ornament” is meant. 

* Catalogue of the Bhurt Sings Mesewm at Chamba (Chamba State), Calentta 1009, p, Ac, Ne, O-18. 

® “When visiting the temple a few sears age, | was told that the damage wae due to the Sikhe, This shows how 
little one can rely on " tradition,” 

* It iv also mentioned by J, Calvert, Paseers Rag (London 1875), p. 10, who givet some very crude nproduo- 

tions of eketebas of some of the sculptures, and of a hand copy of the inseription toxther with an ineoourate . coloured 
picture of the temple. 
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TN 1902 the Director General of Archeology recommended that the “ Bary with 

its adjoining pavilion of white marble, be taken in hand, “so that it might take 
its part in the scheme for the conservation of the Hayat Bakhsh Garden.” In 1004 
all traces of the two modern doorways which had been cut in the back wall were 
removed and the marble dado restored in the openings, The sloping marble cas- 
cade referred to below was reconstructed and the tank in the floor of the building 
and the original form of the roof were revealed by dismantling of modern additions. 
The earthquake of 4th April 1905 rendered considerable structural repairs necessiry 
without further delay, and an estimate embodying these repairs was prepared. The 
central and eastern domes of the pavilion fell down, bringing with them a great 
portion of the marble ehayye, and causing many cracks in the marble rooting slabs. 
The marble roof-supporting arches were also seriously disturbed and in June of the 


same year if was noticed that the outer pillars were oul of plumb, Tt was then found 
whole of the outer or southern front of the 


necessary to take down and rebuild the 
pavilion. The actual work on the building did not however begin until January 1008, 
aken in 1877, when the Shah Burj, like all other 


At the time it was Gceupled as the private quarters 
owe it to the kindness of Mrs, Stratfurd that 





‘The text Wlustrution is reproduced from a photograph t 
buildings in the Delhi Fort, hud been put to some practical tse. 
af Captaing Stratford and Collis of the Ist Warwickshire mgimont. I 


Lam ma position tn publish here this interesting photogmph. 
E 
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Primarily it must be remembered that the pavilion is only a part of the Shah 
Burj erected by Shah-jahan. The “ Burj,” or “ Tower” itself, lies behind it and is 
entered from the small room on the east side of the pavilion. The building 1s 
situated in the extreme north-east corner of the “ Life-bestowing” Garden and at the 
end of the terrace overlooking the low-lying land between the Fort and the Jamna. 
The little marble pavilion consists of a central compartment flanked by two small 
rooms, with a “ verandah ” of five bays on its south side, the central bay being rather 
larger than the others. Its total frontage is 63 feet 3 inches, its lateral measurements 
being some 82 feet. In the central compartment is a square tank, with a “ scolloped ”’ 
basin, which was found hidden under the modern floor. Water came to the Shah 
Burj through an aqueduct, which ran along the north side of the Hayat Bakhsh 
Garden, and entered the pavilion at the back of the central niche. For this latter 
at first it was hard to assign a meaning. Modern brickwork had been built in the 
niche recess and a modern doorway led from the pavilion to the “ Burj ” proper, then 
used for military purposes. The back wall had also been broken through in 





Spe osag I omy 


Fig. 2. 
another place for the purpose of a doorway. Mr. Marshall in a Note, dated the 
Sth of October 1902, says :—‘ After the removal of the modern work in the 
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central niche, a horizontal ledge was found in the back of the niche,G feet above 
ground level. From the extremities of this ledge two straight strips ran down along 
both the sides of the niche reaching the back wall of the building at a height of 
3 feet 9 inches above the ground. Only that part of the wall which is above the 
sloping strips is faced with marble.” 

it was surmised by Mr.Marshall—and from the particulars given above it will 
appear that this supposition was correct —that the niche originally contained a sloping 
marble slab, 8 feet 6 inches in width, fitting between the ledge in the back and the two 
strips in the side walls of the niche, A small portion of the sloping slab, with its peculiar 
sunk pattern, was found in position, where it joined the edge of the marble basin. 
Some other broken pieces were also found in the basin itself, which had been filled u Dp 
to make an even floor. Over this slab the water flowed down from the Shah Burj and 
fell into the tank. This sloping waterway has accordingly been reconstructed! 





Figs % 

The square framing of the tank is ornamented with pietra dura work, Ais are 
the spandrels at its four corners. The dado shows traces of the marble halustrade, about 
3 fect 6 inches in height, which flanked the tank on its east and west sides. How 
well did the Mughals understand artistic comfort! The water rippling down the 
sloping cascade and plashing into the marble basin must have often soothed the 
Monarch weary with affairs of state, and delighted the ladies of the Seraglio, 

From the tank, the water passed into a shallow rectangular basin of white marble, 
9 feet G inches in width, the marble slabs composing it bemg cut so as 0 present & 
peculiar curvilinear pattern. Someof the old slabs were found ia siév, and the 





1CE dA. 8. R. for 1904-5 pp. 17 fy fig. 10. 
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remainder have been restored (Fig. 4).. Thence the water ran into the Nahr-i-Bibisht, 
or “ Stream of Paradise ” which flowed in an ornamental channel along the erst 
torrace of the Fort to the ~ Royal Baths,” and on through the buildings which formed 
the private apartments of the Palace, 

The work of repair may he cited as a good example of archeological conserva- 
tion work and every praise ‘is due to Rai Sahib Bishambar Nath. the Executive 
Engineer of Delhi, who was in charge of the work. Prior to dismantling, the 
uilding was most systematically measured, anid the stones were earefully numbered 
anil photographed, while the greatest care Was taken to match the old marhle, where 
new pieces had to be put in. Why the building suffered so severely in comparison 
with others in the Fort is hard to say, bat it may he that its foundations do not £o 
down to bed-rock as is probably the ease with the foundations of the other buildings 
on the east wall of the Fort, 

The inlay work, with which the interior of the building and tank was decorated, 
has mosthy gone, for which the Rohillas under Ghulam Qadir are probably more to 
jlame than the recent military occupation. The marble dado, inlaid with pietra 
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dura work, 1s spaced into panels by floral designs, the borders of the dado being 
formed by 4 simple intertwining pattern. The framing of the niche, a broad cavetto, 
is adorned with a somewhat similar intertwining pattern which is also extended to 
the spundrels of the niche arch, The upper and inner portion of the niche is relieved 
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by a curvilinear design, the centre of each “ mesh" being marked by a flower. The 
piefra dura work is not so lavishly used as in other buildings of Shah-jahan, but its 
treatment is undeniably graceful. 

The cusping of the arch over the niche terminates in little pendents of similar 
character to those on the outer arches, Above the dado the wall surface is broken 
np into a series of superposed panels, The origin of the peculiar shape of these 
panels mv be looked for in the earlier buildings, in the walls of which were little 
multifoil-arched niches, which served for the storing of hooks (as in Akbar'’s library, 
Agra Fort), articles of clothing, and for the lamps used to light the rooms on festive 
oceasions. The Mughal builders evidently found the treatment a successful one and 
carried on the feeling by means of panelling. 

The modern balustrading and cookhouse on the roof seen in Plate TXe 
also fell down owing to the earthquake and in the reconstruction of the roof 
these two modern aceretions have, needless to say, been omitted. The domes 
constructed of brick and rendered outside with polished chuaam have, by the 
replacement of their finials and lotus-leaf crestings, licen restored to their 
original condition. The domes do not represent the internal arrangement and 
are constructed most probably for effect, and perhaps partly to keep the building 
cool. The central compartment, higher than the others, is ceiled by a -yault of 
“Bengali” type. This, it 1s true, is repeated in the form of the external central 
dome. ‘The ceilings of the smaller compartments, however, consist of a flat sunk 
panel, formed of marble slabs, and only the two outer east and west compartments are 
indicated by domes. The ceiling-cornice is of simple section, well wlapted to the 
nature of the material employed. Its principal member is a deep eavetto which 
dispels any abrupt effect that might he due to a flat ceiline meeting wilh an internal 
wall, It also gives the idea of support. 

After the earthquake it was found necessary to shore up the building until 
repairs could be effected. ‘This was done with temporary hrick centering (in Tndia 
a cheaper commodity than wood). The total amount spent on the conservation of 
the pavilion amounted to R15,4418, to which must be added the sum of R2,807 for 
the restoration of the central marble channel. 

Built during the reien of Shah-jahan, at a time when that Emperor was leaving 
his memory indelibly stamped on the architecture of India, even this little edifice 
exhibits the gradual decline of Mughal architecture. The small Mughal cinquefoil 
arches of the pavilion are certainly somewlhit weak, the foils themselves ani the 
whole arch being flat. This is not so noticeable in the larger central arch. 
The horizontal ska of the ehajja is broken over this arch, a treatment not found 
in earlier buildings. It is often the case that a wave of architectural enthusiasm 
fitarks: the beginning of the deeadence of the style employed. Exuberance in 


architecture must be curbed, and restraint in form and design rigidly practised. 


What in Mughal architecture can equal the buildings of Akbar, so perfect in thetr 
proportion, so sensibly anil solidly constructed, and yet with such a sense of refine- 
ment and delicacy in their ornament ! At first sight it may appear strange that with 
the advent of mnt advanced European civilisation the decline of Mughal buildings 
should have set in, but the art and architecture of the west were ill adapted to a 


OO ——————— 
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country whose influences—climatic, religious and social—were so different. ‘There 
were other forces that were sapping the Empire so firmly established by Akbar, and 
the last years of Shah-jahan’s life saw him a prisoner at -\gra and his sons fighting 
for the throne—a period of anarchy that sounded the death-knell of Mughal 
architecture. 

Furopean influence appears to be traceable in the acanthus foliage which tops 
the capitals of the columns. The mouldings, by which the facade Is divided, as it 
were, into so many panels, merge snto the foliage—another western touch, One can 
compare the vault ribs of some mighty medieval cathedral, or the hood-moulidings 
of some traceried window, terminating in a boss of foliage, conventionally fashioned 
hy the meiligeval craftsman of Europe from a study of the flowers of his own country- 
side. A far cry, it is true, to Delhi and the palace of the great Shah-jahan, 
a Sahibqirin-i-Than, who has carried the banners of his glory beyond the sky aul 
the sun.” 

Aevording to Manueci, each of the forts at Agra, Delhi and Lahore had a Shah 
Burj, and all of them were the work of Shah-jahin. “ There are,” he says, in the 
empire three principal iinperial abodes 5 the most ancient is at Dilhi, the second 
at Agrah, the third at Lahor. At each there is a great bastion, named the Naahurg 
(Shah-bury), which means * Royal Bastion.’ ‘They are domed, and have architee- 
tural adornments of curious enamel work, with many precious stones. Here the 
king holds many audiences for selected persons, and from it he views the elephant 
fights and diverts hinwelf with them.” 

The Shah Burj in the Lahore Fort is now known as the Saman (7. Mutham- 
mam) Burj. But it 3 mentioned by its original name in the inscription over the 
Hathi Pol or Elephant Gate.’ 

At Agra every visitor To the Fort knows that gem of Mughal architecture 
referred to in the wide hooks as the “* Jasmine Tower.’ ‘The correct appellation of 
the building is the Muthanmimam Burj. It is possible that it was called the Shah 
Burj originally as was the case at Lahore. The 6h sh Burj at Delhi, which, 
as ling heen previously stated, lies behind the pavilion heretofore deseribed, lias 
undergone drastic changes since shortly before the Mutiny when Sayyid Ahm: “l’s 
Atharu-s-Sanadid was written. At the date of writing little has heen done to it beyond 
the dismantling of all modern additions. It is perhaps not too much to express the 
hope that ere long it may be possible to vive + more attention. 

Lieutenant Francklin in his account of Delhi says:—In the Shah Bang, or 
the royal gardens, is a very large octagon room, which looks towards the river Jumna, 
This room is called Shah Boorj or the royal tower; it is lined with marble; and 
from the window of it, the late heir apparent, Mirza Juwan Bukht [Jawan Bakbt], 
made his escape in the year 1754, when he fled to Lucknow ; he descended by means 
of a ladder made with turbans, and as the height 1s inconsiderable, effected it with 
ease, A great part of this noble palace [referring to the whole Fort] has suffered 
very much by the destructive ravages of the late invaders. The Rohillas, in 
particular, who were introduced by Gholaum Kauder [Ghulim Qa dir) have 


t Niceolag Manuee, Storre do Mogor translated by W, Irvine, London, 1907. Vol, IT, p. 463. 
© Cf. A, S, B. for 1002-08, pp. 221 fF. 
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stripped many of the rooms of their marble ornaments and pavements, and have even 
picked out the stones from the borders of many of the floorings.’” 

The Rohillas passed three days in digging up the floors for treasure which they 
supposed had been hidden in the palace by the Emperor Shih ‘Alam, whom they 
blinded, when their quest proved vain. Mirza Jawan Bakht was anxious to mform 
the British Governor, newly arrived at Lucknow, of the disorderly state of affairs at 
Delhi, consequent on the appointment of Afrasyab Khan, who had been created Amir- 
ul-umra, or “ Premier noble of the realm,” by the Emperor Shah ‘Alam, mainly at 
the instication of the sister of Mirza Najaf Khan, the deceased Premier. Keene 
in his “Fall of the Moghul Empire,” seems to point out that it was from the Salimgarh 
that Jawan Bakhbt escaped, after seeretly departing in disguise from his chamber in 
the palace, and passing from the roof of one building to the roof of another, until 
he reached the aqueduct * which crossed the garden Hayat Bakhsh. “‘The night was 
stormy, and the prince was suffering from a fever, but he found a breach where the 
canal issued, by which he got to the rampart of the Salimearh, Here he descended 
by means of a rope, and joined his friends on the river sands. 

Bishop Heber, when visiting Delhi in 1824-25, remarks on, “a beautiful octagon- 
al pavilion fat the end of the terrace], also of marble, lied with the same Mosaic 
flowers as in the room which I first saw, with a marble fountain in its centre, and a 
heautiful bath in a recess at one of its sides. The windows of this pavilion, which is 
raised to the height of the city wall, command a good view of Delhi and its neigh- 
bourhood. But all was, when we saw it, dirty, lonely and wretched: the bath and 
fountain dry ; the inlaid pavement hid with lumber and gardener’s sweepings, antl 
the walls stained with the dung of birds and hats." 

The following description, from the Atharu-s-Sanadid, gives a good idea of the 
tower, and from it the reader must: be left to conjecture its pristine condition, with 
the help of the photographs showing it in its present state, mA | 

«This tower,” says Sayyid Ahma(, “is also a wonderful building. Its diameter 
is sixteen gaz. Tts structure is three-storeyed. The first storey is built on a 
plinth 12 gaz above the ground, It: ceiling is rownil inside and flat from above. 
The building is wholly of stone, Tt is built of marble to the dado, with a work 
in mosaic and stones of yarious colours, and from the dado to the ceiling 
it is made white with the Pathani stone (*) and has gilt foliage, This storey is 
octagonal and its diameter is 8 gaz. It contains four niches and two semi- 
octagonal seats overlooking the river. Its front is of marble. The northern 
and eastern niches are each 4 by 4 gaz and the western and southern each 4 by 8 gaz. 
Tn the middle of the octaronal storey there is a tank with a diamoter of 3 gaz so 
charming and extremely beautiful that ona view of its decorative work the intel- 
lect is ata loss anid calls to mind the work of God.” In the western niche there is a 
waterfall and small arched niches, wherein flowers are placed in the day ae ancl 
lamps at night. In front of this waterfall there is a tank of marble 8% by Zi gas. 

fae eat Meet tee was reatored to use hy Shah-jahan on his burkdimg the fort. 


2H.G. Kone, The Fall of the Moghul Empire, London and Caloutta, 1876, pp. 145 fF. 


‘ Hobor, Narrative of «journey ¢heowgh the upper provincer of 1 nara, Tandon, res, Vol. i : PP. a ff. 
*] have reoantly fouwl this. All that remaing are some marble slabs which form three sides of the tank- 
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From this tank to the edge of the eastern niche there is a canal 1g gas wide, wholly of 
marble, very fine with a work of mosaic and relief. The two tanks have the same 
work in mosaie¢ and rélief, and the eornelian, coral and other precious stones have been 
set therein. From this canal branches off another which flows into the tank of the 
western niche and which, coming therefrom in the canal of the tower and passing 
through the octagonal tank, flows towards the eastern niche, under which, on the 
riverside, a waterfall is constructed, The waterworks in the whole Fort start from this 
very place [the Shah Burj] and the water-courses for every part have been made in 
this very tower. Hach water-course hears the name of the tank or canal to which it 
cuns. Lhe building of the second storey is also octagonal and fine, with a diameter 
of 8 gaz, and on its eight sides is 4 verandah all along of twenty-four pillars. The 
pbuilding of the third storey is a domed pavilion with eight pillars. Its dome is of 
marble with a golden pinnacle. In short, this building 1s very magnificent.’ ’ 


GoRDON SANDERSON, 


a 


1 Itharu-3 Sanadtd, Cawnpore 1904, Chapter II, pp. 48 ff. Cf. J, A., Series 5, Vol. XV (1860), pp. 217 ff. 
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OMPARED architecturally with its sister buildings at Agra and Delhi, the 
Diwan-i-‘amm or Hall of Public Audience in the Lahore Fort is disappointing, 
It is to its historical associations and to the ceremonies enacted in it that it owes its 
claims to recognition. For many years used by the military for barrack purposes 
which went far to deprive it of its former glory, itnow stands out of what was once the 
great quadrangle, wherein the king was wont to review his troops and receive his 
Subjects in audience, a pathetic relic of past splendour. No longer does it look 
out on the elephants as they passed in review before the “Great Mogul,” or the 
throngs of Amirs and Rajas bowing low in obeisance to the figure in the jharéka, but 
on the inevitable football ground and goal-posts of the British soldier, 

As far back as May 1901, Dr. Vogel, then Archeological Surveyor of the 
Panjab Circle, was asked to report on the ancient buildings in Lahore Fort. Twenty 
years before, Major Cole, R.E., Curator of Ancient Monuments, had expressed the 
hope, “ that all buildings of interest in the Lahore Fort be as far as possible restored 
and fenced inso as to keep them separate from the barrack buildings, and that they 
be kept solely as show places and as the only means of perpetuating some of the most 
beautiful and interesting specimens of Lahore Imperial Mughal Art.” It is only 
recently that these recommendations have partly borne fruit. 

The gradual evacuation of the old buildings of interest by the military is now steadil y 
going on, and the Diwan-i-‘imm, the Chhoti Khwabgah and the Moti Masjid hare 
already been taken over by the Archzeological Department. These are the first mores 
in the scheme by which it is hoped to put the Lahore Fort on the same footing, so far 
as conservation is concerned, as the Forts of Agra and Delhi. 

Im revisualising the arrangement of the buildings in which the Diwan-i-‘4mm 
was the principal and central feature, it must be remembered that, of the great quad- 
rangle, from the centre of the northern side of which the Audience Hall projected, all 
that is left is a little cloister through which access is gained to the Moti Masjid. The 
great quadrangle, 730 feet by 460 feet, was entered from the east and west sides. In the 
first year of his reign (A.D. 1628), Shah-jahan ordered the Diwan-i-‘amm to he 
erected simultaneously with the one in the Agra Fort. The work was carried out under 


the supervision of the Emperor’s father-in-law, Yaminu-d-daulah Asif Khan, then 
: 
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Governor of the city, who was also in charge of the building operations at the 
neighbouring Shah Bur}. Shah-jahan’s motive for its erection 1s explained by ‘Abdu-l- 
Hamid, the court chronicler, who states that in the reigns of the Emperor's father 
and grand-father the assembled courtiers had only an awning to shelter them from 
the sun and rain. It was, therefore, the Emperor's order that “a hall of forty pillars 
be erected, in front of the jharoka of the Daulat-khana-i-khass-o-‘amm.” (Fig. 1.) 
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‘Abdul-Hamid’s account is worth quoting in full. “ In the reigns of their depart- 
ed Majesties [Akbar and J ahangir}|, and after the accession of the Lord of the World 
fShah-jahan], till this date [4th Dhu-l-hijjah, A.H. 1037, i.e., the 10th May, A.D. 1628) 
in front of the shardka of the Daulat-khana-i-khass-0-‘amm (Hall of public and private 
Audienve) where all servants gain the fortune of admittance [to the royal presence | 
and of the interview, there was “no building [in the Agra Fort] to protect the 
courtiers (lit : adherents of the royal carpet) from rain and heat, and an awning of 
cloth used to be erected, as has been mentioned above. As in this august age all 
means of comfort that a ruler can give have passed from the region of potentiality 
into that of actuality, and every ornament of the world has hastened from the nadir of 
nonexistence to the zenith of existence, in accordance with the royal order, masons 
like magicians and carpenters like Azar?! finished-a lofty hall, that has raised its 
head to Saturn, and a high building that has reached the entrance * of the 
seventh heaven, in front of the jharoka of the Daulat-khina-i-kbass-o-‘amm, 70 
imnperial yards long and 22 imperial yards broad, in forty days, as had been conceived 
in the enlightened mind of the world-conquering Emperor. Those who stand before 
the royal throne [thus] acquired a fresh shelter from the rain and the sun, and the face of 
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1 Name or title of Abraham’s father, who was an ‘dol maker. Cf. Qurda, sara VJ, verse 74. 
2 ‘Phe lote tree m the seventh heaven beyond which the Angel Gabriel cannot £0. CE, Quran, stra LITT, verse 14. 
Lane, Arabic- English Lericon 8 ¥. jo 
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the heavenly court also gained an immeasurable ornament. On the three sides of 
this lofty hall, each of which has an entrance for the Amirs, servants, and other 
officials of note, las been pitched a silver balustrade. Tn this place, the servants 
stand in order of rank, and in an appointed place, and in a manner worthy of the 
assemnbly of mighty emperors. Most of them stand with their hacks towaidla the 
balustrade, several who are distinguished hy a closer connection [stand] by the two 
pillars which are near the jhardke, and armour-hearers with volden banners and flazs, 
in royal armour, towards the left hand with their hacks turned to the wall, Tn front 
of this heaven-like building is a spacious court-yard with a coloured wooden balustrade 
arownl, on which are stretched canopies of brocaded velvet. In this place those 
whose rank is less than two hundred [horsemen | and how-hearine ahadis! and skilled 
musketeers, anid some of the attendant Amirs, receive admittanee, Atthe doors of 
the Daulat-khina-i-khass-o-amm and of both the halustrades, stand trustworthy mace- 
hearers, staff-hearers, and door-keepers, all in fine clothes, to refuse entrance to 
strangers and those who are unworthy of such an honow. The gleaner of cood 
meanings and ornamenter of poetry, Talib Kalim, wrote this quatrain in praise of this 
lofty building, laid it before his most holy majesty, and the skirts of his hope became 
heavy with the royal reward. 
‘This new editice of which the Divine throne is a neighbour, 

Of whose rank Height is but a letter, 

[s a garden, each pillar of which isa cypress, 

Tn whose shade repose both nobles and common,’ 

The sacred decree went forth that in the capital of Lahore also should be construct- 
ela high palace in front of the jharaka of the Daulat-khana-i-khass-o-‘Aamm, in the 
same style [as at Agra], and that the building of the Shah Burj should be completed.” 

The jhardka (Plate XT), which already existed at the time when Shah-jahan 
made his addition, is a small projecting baleony of marble supported on sand-stone 
brackets. With its flanking arcades it formed the central feature of the facade in 
front of which Shab-jahin erected his Diwin-i-amm, 

“Flanking the throne-baleony,” the late Mr. Tueker wrote,’ “is a long narrow 
passage, blocked at intervals by partition walls, but running the whole length of the 
hall on to which it opens at intervals between the pillars. A little careful demolition 
of these partition walls clearly showed that before the ereetion of the great hall an 
arcade of richly painted columns and brackets formed the main feature of the facade 
in the centre of which was the jhardka. When the hall was added, the hays 
against which the back row of half columns were set, were fille] up to support them 
amd the continuity of the arcade was thus broken. At some later period, the lateral 
thrust of the arches heing feared, the partition walls were built to take it and iron ties 
embedded in them. On one of these walls being partly demolished, all this hecame 
clear—the painted brackets of the embedded arcade, the rough filling and the back of 
the half column. Also three periods of decoration could be traced on the roof of the 

L Ahadts. ‘A clas 0F-Tndian Mansatdars of the time of Akbar, with a nominal rok, having with them co foot ur 
horse ealdiers from the Emperor, Cf Aiw-i-dddori (Blochmon, pp. 246.and 200), Vol. T, p. 20; note 1. 


t Badehah Namah (Caloutta 1867), Vol. 1, pp. 21 ff. 
* dunwal Progress Report ofthe Archeological Swrvcyer, Northern Crvele, for the year aading Mist Murch 


1810, Allababad, p. 17, 
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passize, First, a plaster face on the shallow vault composed of small facets set at 
slicht angles with each other and decorated with gold and red incised lines, This was 
eontinuous from end to end of the gallery. Next followed aSikh addition of glass 
appligué to the original contours ; this was also continuous. The third period was the 
flat panelled ceiling with a curved cornice, which we now 5ee, decorated with the 
crudest. painting and an inlay of round pieces of glass. ‘This was not continuous but 
broken at a point 4” from the centre line of tlie pier and coved as at the far ends, 
This coved end, however, does not appear to have rested on any wall, as the pamted 
brackets, hitherto concealed by the modern partition wall of still later date, show no 
trace of any other wall. Jt is hoped that it will be possible to open up the whole 
leneth of this gallery despite the thrust of the outer pillars.” 

There still remain fragments of the marble railing within which only 
aobles of a certain rank might stand (Fig. 2). The existence of remnants of tlis 
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Pig. 2 
railing, together with the one of red sand-stone which encloses the raise platform 
in' front of the building is one of the chief features in which the building differs from 
the Diwan-i-‘amm at Delhi and that at Agra, The sand-stone railing is of curious 
desion (Fig. 3). Tt cannot be said to be a successful treatment of a “ harrier ”’ in 
stone, and it is open to doubt whether stone can be suitably adapted to serve a pur- 
pose for which wood has obviously been used in the first place. The mutakka posts 
ave not'systematically spaced. The cross-bars, the hizhest of which are four feet 
from the ground, are supported by dwarf brackets where they butt into the vertical 
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post. The fragments of these two railings have been carefully preserved and 
strengthened. The one formed the barrier between the courtiers who were admitted 
to the Hall itself and the less privilege], whereas the other separated the latter from 
the multitude gathered in the quadrangle. 
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Fig. 3. 


The raised platform is crownel by a red sand-stone coping (ddsz). A careful 
examination of this coping by the late Mr. Tucker showed that the platform was not 
ascended directly in front of the jhardkd. Indeed, the old stones clearly show that 
the railing at this point was uninterrupted and that therefore the entrance must have 
been at the sides. As regards the hall itself, Mr. Tucker succeedel in finding traces 
of the original sand-stone steps facing the jhardka. These have accordingly been 
reconstructed. 

The case of conservation presented by the Diwan-i-‘amm was Indeed a (difficult 
one. The whole roof was new and the arches supporting it were built of British 
bricks plastered over, while the shafts of the columns, their capitals and bases, the 
original work of the Mughal builders, had lost their coating of shell plaster. As 
a thorough removal of all modern additions would have resulted in only 
the jhardka and the columns being left, it was decided to retain the existing 
roof and arches, but to tone these down with colour-wash to harmonise with the red 
sand-stone, and to remoye the military white-wash from the columns. The floor of 
modern bricks, which hid the lower base mouldings of the columns, was removed, 
disclosing the old lakhauri brick flooring, which has now been repaired anil retaid in 
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places. As an architectural monument of the beginning of Shih-jahin'’s reign the 
Diwan-i-‘imm in its present dilapidated condition is certainly disappointing, but its 
many historical associations invest it with unusual interest. Some of these may here 
Tind a place. 

Al Badaoni refers to the Hall of Public Audience (in his time the open court- 
yard only) being gorgeously decorated on the oceasion of the new year’s day (29th 
December 1587 A.D.) which was celebrated by the great Akbar with much pomp. 
The historian mentions 114 bays (aiwax), splendidly draped, and this number closely 
corresponds to the number of bays indicated on the old plan showing the Fort during 
the Sikh regime. 

Manueci tells an amusing aneedote of the easy-going Jahangir who preferred to 
enjoy the good things of this world rather than to live up to the strict tenets of the 
Muhammadan religion. The story bears on the Diwan-i-‘amm. Waving acquired a 
taste for pork and wine from a visit to the house of the Jesuit fathers, he ate it pub- 
licly and frequently to the great dismay of the pious Muhammadans of his court, who 
explained to him that such meat and drink were forbidden by the Quran. He 
enquired which religions permitted the drinking of wine and eating of pork at the 
same time, and was informed that only Christians were allowed this liberty. He 
then said he would become a Christian, sent for tailors to cut out European clothes, 
and ordered a search to he made for hats, The learned Muliammadans, Manucei 
goes on to say, thereupon took counsel together anil said the king might eat and drink 
whatever he liked. This submissive answer did not give the Emperor the desired 
opportunity to averavate them, so he ordered the casting of several pigs af solid #old, 
which he kept in the palace. When le awoke from sleep, he said he would rather 
see these pigs than the face ofa Muhammadan. 8hah-jahan had them buried in 
front of the royal seat (the jAerdka?) in the fortress of Lahore. “ Many a time,” 
Manueei adds, “ I sat there with the governor of the fortress, He used to say to me 
that if he had the wealth then beneath his body he would be a very sichioasany SoA 
Unfortunately none of these gold pigs eame to light in the recent conservation work. 
Such valuable corpses would not long he left in peace. 

Manucei relates in another passage how after the battle of Samigarh he rejoined 
Prince DMira Shukoh at Lahore and found him inthe Palace, probably in the Diwan- 
ivamm. “ There [ arrived, “ he says, “at four o’clock in the afternoon, when Prince 
Dara was actually seated giving audience, Quitting the cart, | threw my small 
wallet across my shoulder, and taking in my hands my how and seven arrows, I enter- 
ell the palace. When my commander Bareandas Can (Barqanidiz Khin) saw me 
he advanced to greet me, an after embracing me with great affection, he led me 
joyfully to the presence of the prince, just as IT was. There I performed the usual 
obeisances, and he (Dara) with exeeeding gladness exclaimed in a loud voice  Xabas™ 
Nahas!” (Shabash! Shabasa!) that is to say, “ Bravo! Bravo !” His eyes Stuttg 
over with tears, he turned to his officers and said in a troubled tone: * See, you others, 
the fidelity of this European VFarangi lad, who, although neither of my religion nor of 
my Tace, nor for long an eater of uvy salt, having only entered my service when these 


A, &. R, for 1902-08, Caleutta, 1904, pp. 218 
* Niccolac Manneci, Storia do Afogor, Vol, 1, p. 150, 
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wars began, came after me with such loyalty through the midst of such dangers ; while 
those maintained by me for so long, and getti ig immense payments, with hase inerati- 
tude and utter disloyalty abandoned me when I had need of them, just as you others 
have seen.” 

Tt is uncertain whether in the days of Ranjit Singh, the Diwan-i-‘amm again 
fulfilled its original purpose, namely that of an audience hall, its official designation 
having been changed to Takhé or Throne.” Tt would appear from Honigherger's* 
account that after the Maharaja's death his hody lay in state in the audience hall 
whence it was carried outside the Fort to be cremated on the spot now marked by 
Ranjit Singh's Samadh., 

The series of twelve rooms at the back of the Andience Hall has nothing 
particular to recommend it. They are treated with marble dados and stueco frescoes, 
but the original Mughal decoration has been replastered and repainted during the 
Sikh period. In this lilding took place the murder of Chet Singh, the rival of the 
Minister Dhyain Singh. The scene, which was witnessed and described in all 
its gruesume details hy Colonel Gardner’, adds to the romantic associations which 
surround the Diwan-i-‘Aamm. “ Without uttering a whisper,” Gardner says, * we steal- 
thily crept our way in the dark up a flight of stairs, over o place called the 
*Badshah-i-Takht’ [The Imperial Throne, i.e., the jharaka of the Di win-i-“aimim], 
and thence to the immediate vicinity of the royal apartinent, ............ Two torches 
had to be lit, and on entering the room where we expected to find the Minister it 
‘appeared to be empty ; it Was very long mn narrow, Lal Sineh, however, enalled out 
that he saw the ¢litter of a sword in one vorner, and there cowered the wretched man, 
his hand upon his sword.’’ Then followed the murder, the commencement of a 
period of anarchy and disorder, which resulted in the annexation of the Punjah by 
the British. 


GORDON SANDERSON. 











' Niccolo Manuel, Storie de Mogor, Vol. 1, p. S08. 

* Feuchte ous dem Morgenlande, Wien 1891, pp, 1)0 ff, 

' Soldier aad Trareller, Memoirs of Alevander Garduer, elited hy Major Hugh Pearse, Edinburgh and 
Jandon, 1608, pp. 219 ff, 
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MNAE most important work of research carried out in 1909-10 was undoubtedly 
Mr. Marshall’s excavation at Bhita near Allababad, a preliminary note on 
which has appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ As Mr. Marshall 
proceeded on leave at the end of the cold season in which these explorations took 
place, a detailed account is not yet available for publication in the present Annual, 
but will, it is hoped, appear in the next volume. The special interest attaching 
to the Bhita excavations lies in the cireumstance that they constitute the first 
serious effort to explore the remains of an ancient Indian town. It is true that the 
town which once stood on this site (its name apparently was Fichhi ov Fiehhi- 
grama) was only a small country-town, and on that account no startling finds of 
great historical interest were to be expected. Yet Mr. Marshall's excavations have 
thrown considerable light on the ordinary domestic architecture and on certain 
aspects of domestic life in ancient India. The results achieved are, therefore, of 
special interest in that they supplement the information derived from. literary 
sources. As an instance I may mention that among the Bhita finds there are 
several specimens of toy-tricyles of baked clay, It is from such an humble object 
that one of ths most famous plays of ancient Indian literature, the Wriehehhahatika ov 
“Little Clay Cart” received its title.* The beautiful terra-cotta medallion found by 
Mr. Marshall in the house of the banker Jayavasuda and produced along with his 
preliminary note, reminds us of a scene from a not less famous Indian drama, the 
Sakuntalé. Tn the two men on the quadriga in the centre of the medallion we may 
perhaps see king Dushyanta and his charioteer who are being entreated by a hermit 
not to kill the antelope which has taken a refuge in Kanva’s hermitage. We note, 
also, the hermit’s hut and, in front of it, a girl watering the trees in which we may 
recognise Sakuntala, the heroine of the play. The medallion, which must belong 
to the Sunga period, is no doubt much anterior to Kalidasa, but it is well known 
that the subject of that awthor’s most famous play was not invented by him. It 
forms an episode in the first hook of the Mahabharata, but it must be admitied that 
aR aetorlWike we © — | aeied that 
t The Mfriehehtokogita has been rendered in almost every language of Farope. It was translated into English 
dha hacen ocala See HAindue, Vol. Ty andy De A. W. Reeder (Hfarvard Onieatal Series, Vol. TX) anil 


into German among others by Otto von Béhtlingk, and by Tadwig Fritze. Tho poamge regapling the little clay qart 
coor in the 6th Agt. Wileon, op. cif. Vol. T,p. 200; Ryder's transhition, pp. 04 ff. 
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the details of the terra-cotta agree with the dramatic and not with the epical version 
of the story and, on that account, the identification cannot he regarded as certain, 
Tnseribed seals and sealings, mostly of clay, were found in considerable number, 
and some of these have enabled Mr. Marshall to name the various houses after their 
former occupants. Though these persons were only simple burghers of a country 
fown (as indeed was the case with most of the louse-holders of Pompeii), thetr 
names add a certain amount of human interest to the houses in which thoy once 
lived theix humble life and to the implements which they once used in their daily 
occupations, As regards the general plan of the houses, they all consist of a central 
courtyard enclosed by a row of rooms on the four sides. Henee the Sanskrit term 
chatuhéala, meaning “a building of four halls (éa/@)." It will be noticed that 
the plan of the Buddhist convent was developed out of that of the sinple dwelling 
house, and again a jater development is the Karayansarai of the Muhammadan 
period! Among the minor antiquities found in the Bhitaé excavations there are 
several hundred terra-cotta figurines of men, women, and children, which range m 
date from the 44h tothe 6th century A.D- “ Apart from their artistic interest,” 
Mr. Marshall writes, “ these figurines are valuable for the information they furnish 
as to the fashions in vogue during the Gupta period. Thus the modes of dressing 
the hair were as numerous then as they are among women to-day, and perhaps 
even more startling. ‘The men, certainly, must have been foppish to a degree, with 
their long curls falling loose on one side only, or elaborated like a full Georgian 
wig, or coiffured with jewels in the Antoinette manner, or arrranged more severely 
in the regal style of Persia.” 
Here again we are reminded of an interesting literary parallel, When in the 

Oth Act of the Mrichchhakatika the foolish brother-in-law of the king enters the 
Court of Justice to accuse the noble Chirudatta, he refers to his own elegant appear- 
ance in the following words *:— 

“T bathed where water rans and flows and purls ; 

T shat within a garden, park, and grove 

With women, and with females, and with girls, 

Whose lovely limbs with grace angelic move, 

My hair is shome times done up tight, you shee ; 

Tn locks, or curls, it hangs my forehead o'er ; 

Shometimes *t is matted, shometimes hanging free ; 

And then again T wear a pompadour, 

Lam a wonder, I’m a wondrous thing, 

And the husband of my shister is the king.” 





1M, Foucher (rt gréco-owdddigwe T, 147) in dealing with the saaghdrdtuns, remarka:  Partout et tonjoura 
none reconnaissona, a un on plusiours cxemplaires, le mime groupe architectural, formé de quatre corps de hiitiments se 
rejoignant a angle droit et s'ouvrant exclusivement sur ne conr intérieurt, Tel eat, peut-on dire, dana | “Inde, le type 
classiqne de In rividence ; imitation do vieux eatudedio, i eat reaté |e toditte des caravansirats biitie par low omperenre 
moge ve 

In Majat. 3,18 mention is madeof the foundation ofa Vihtra together witha quadrangle" (Piddros ca- 
ehofodlaliank). 
* All the antiquities unearthed have been deposited in the Tndian Mozeum at Calentta. 
* Dr, Ryder, whose translation I quote (p. 192), imitates the most striking poouliarity of Samshanaka’s 


potoia—his substitution of § fora, Cf. Wilson, Theatre yi the Mindun, Vol, 1, p. 1a. 
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One of the most interesting results of the Bhité excavations relates to the use 
of bricks. T quote the following from Mr. Marshall's preliminary note :— 

“None of the brick buildings that have heen excavated on this site can, in my opinion, he 
assigned to an earlier date than the ith century B.C., and there seems little vhance of finding older 
once here, though kiln-hurnt bricks seem to have been in nee on this site for about a century hefore 
that. Several broad tris) trenches were sunk deep below the Manrvan level, but in every case the 
brick débris terminated within a few feet of the Mauryan buildings, though the deposits beneath 
extended down for 20 feet and more, before virgin soil was reached. 1 do not regard this aa proof 
that the use of bricks was nnknown in India before the Sth century B.C. It may well be that up to 
that time Bhita had heen ocenjied by an unimportant village, the houses of which would naturally 
have been of mud, as they still are in the India of to-day. My excavation of a partion of the city 
wall proves that 1f was built of brick, for the first time, in the Mauryan epoch, and it can reason- 
ably he supposed that the place was then growing in importance, anil that the eyection of the city 
wal] marks, in fact, the conversion of the village into a town. On the other hand, it may be that 
kilnu-burnt bricks were, in fact, unknown in this part of India hefore the oth century B.C., and in 
that ease it im quite possible that the town was originally deforded, like the city of Pataliputra, by 
«wooden wall, ‘The total absence of bricks in the lower strata certainly tallies well with the 
testimony of Megasthenes about the fortifivations of Chandragupta’s capital '; but the question is 
one which cannot be settled until some more important city sites lave Leen examined, 

“Tn spite, however, of the ahsence of patka buildings my excavation of the lower sirata wis 
not without interesting results. Thus conerate was found in use for flooring at least as far back as 
the 7th century B.C. ; while another kind of pavement, which fell into disuse here after the intre- 
duction of kiln-burnt bricks, was composed of o thick layer of clay mixed with broken potsherds, 
ithe whole being afterwards burnt im arin, so as to form one unbroken slab of terra-cotta, Wheel- 
made pottery occurred in the earliest deposits of all, which can hardly be placed Inter than 1,200 
B.C., and may be considerably earlier ; and a fine black lustre ware with highly burnished surface 
was found, in company with rough terra-cotta figures, in deposits of the 7th or Sth century B.C. 
onwards.” 

The results obtained on a second-rate site like Bhita give some idea of what we 
may expect when the systematic exploration of the large cities of Takshasila (‘Taxila), 
Pataliputra and Vidi&i comes to be taken in hand. 

In the Frontier Province Dr. Spooner turned his attention again to the site of 
Sahri-Bahlol, which in 1906-07 had yielded such a wealth of sculpture. The mound 
selected this time for exploration proved no less productive. Some two hundred pieces 
ef sculpture came to light. These have now been added to the Peshawar Museum 
which bids fair to become the first depository of Gandhara art. As Dr. Spooner went 
on leave shortly after the end of his exeavations and on his return was transferred to 
the Eastern Cirele, he missed the opportunity for a close study of his numerous finds, 
His paper, however, published in the present volume with numerous illustrations will 
convey an idea of the artistic and religious interest attaching to this new Sahri-Bah- 
lol collection, Besides some very fine Buddha and Bodhisattva images, it contains a 
large number of bas-reliefs, including several subjects not yet found in Grieco-Bud- 
dhist art. Among the Intter I may mention particularly a very fine representation 
of the conversion of Angulimala or “ Finger-garland,” the robber of Sravasti, who 
according to the legend told hy Hiuen Tsiang, used to wear o garland made of the 
fingers of his victims. | 





1 Arrian, it will be remembered, #tates (Chapter a) that cities situated on the ee eT sik Sankt 
were built of wood, while those in higher and dryer situntions were built of brick and mud, 
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T would further remark on a number of elongated panels! which seem to 
refer to jalakes, or stories of Buddha’s previous existences. They have so far only 
partially been identified, but one series certainly illustrates the story of ‘the Merchant 
who kicked his mother,’ a tale primarily intended to exemplify the doctrine of Avrma. 
It oecurs also amon the seulptures on the Borobudur of Java? It is curious that 
on the Saliri- Bahlol seulptures Maitrakanyaka, the hero of the story, is shown travel- 
ling on horseback, his merchandise being loaded on a Bactrian camel, a horse anda 
bullock. The séenltie evidently adapted these details to his environments. The 
ilisecovery of these panels indicates that jafoke scenes were as favoured a subject with 
the sculptors of Gandhara as with their brethren of Central [India and Mathura. Itis 
curious that in later Buddhist sculpture hardly any jdfekas are found, at least in 
India proper, whereas they blossom forth again in the Hindu art of Java and on 
the monuments of Paran, the ancient capital of Burma, 

Dr. Spooner’s finds include a very remarkable female statue holding in both hands 
a little shrine, apparently meant to contain some precious object, and a head with so 
striking a profile that it can be hardly anything buta portrait. Tt willbe seen from 
Dr. Spooner’s paper that the head appears to have betonged to a statue which formed 
the counterpart of the female image, and that, in his opinion, both represented the 
princely donors of the sanctuary, in the ruins of which they came to light, This inter- 
pretation seems perfectly plausible, hut very much douht whether seulptures of such 
a pronounced classical style can have belonged toso late a period as the reign of king 
Huvishka, whose efligy Dr, Spooner wants us to recognise in the portrait head, 
Indeed, a comparison of this head with Huvishka’s coinage, on which Dre. Spooner bases 
his theory, seems to me to afford strong evidence against the proposed identification. 
Tt is trne that in the course of the Salii-Bahlol excavation a Sassanian silver coin was 
found which has been assigned to as late a period as the dth century A.D. It is evi- 
dent, however, that on a single coin no conclusion can be based with regard to the 
date of the buildings in the ruins of which it was found. 

In connection with the study of the Greco-Buddhist school of Gandhara, that 
of the closely allied Mathura sehool affords important data, In the course of the 
year, Pandit Radha Krishna, the Honorary Assistant-Curator of the Mathura 
museum, has again added a considerable number of sculptures and inser! iptions to 
the collection in his charge. These will be discussed by me in a special article in 
the present volume. Here it will suffice to say that the finds in question confirm 
our previous conclusions with regard to the date of the Mathura school, It was 
particularly in the Kushdn period that this school flourished. One of the new 
acquisitions is an inseribed statuette of a male in Scvthian dress which probably 
represents a donor.’ The inscriptions, mostly in the Brahmi script of the Kushan 
variety, point to the same conclusion. It deserves notiec that among the nine 
newly recovered epigraphs of the Kushin period, no less than six may be assigned 
to the reign of Huvishka, and three of these actually contain his name. We are, 


1 ef. dinilar pints ruprodnced by Dr. Borges, J. 0 dl. Vol. VID, plates 3 isa 24, which have Leen partly 


identified, Pre Foucher, Ar gréco-bouddhique, pr: 230 ff. 
2 Of. Foucher Le et@pa de Boro-bodwr in BR. ELF. E.O., Vol, IN (1900), pp. 36 1, whore references to 
literary sonroes are ey irtand. 
* Seo Mr. Marshall's article io J. &. A. S, for 1900-10, pp. 152 ff. plate VIL, fig. = 
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therefore, perhaps justified in identifying the palmy days of the Mathura school 
in particular with the reign of that monarch, 

Mr. Cousens has contributed to the present Annual a detailed account of his 
exploration of the Buddhist sti#pa of Mirpur- Khas in Sind, which, as far as I Know, 
is the first ancient monument of the kind systematically excavated in that province. 
Mr. Cousens’ researches resulted in the discovery of a deposit of relies which, however, 
were not accompanied by any data relating to the age of the building. For the 
dating of the Mirpur-Khas sfipo our safest guide is the stvle of the terra-cotta 
Buddha figures with which it was found adorned. The curious Circumstance 
that the plinth was encased, apparently very shortly alter the completion of the 
monument, renders it practically certain that those terra-cotta panels are not 
latey additions. Their most striking feature are the elaborately sculptured haloes, 
We know that such haloes are peculiar to stone images of the Gupta epoch and 
we may, therefore, attribute the terra-cottas to the 4th, oth or Gth century. 
Mr. Cousens arrives ab a somewhat earlier date. In his opinion, the sfipa of 
Mirpur-Khas cannot be aseribed to a later date than A.D, 400 and is possibly 
even earlier. 

Whether there has existed an carlier structure on the spot is, as Mr. Cousens 
rightly remarks, a matter of surmise. There is no indication as to the origin of 
the relies found in the sé#pa, All we can say is that, im all probability, the 
builders of the monument regarded them as corporeal remains of either the Buddha 
himself or of one of the early Arheats of the Buddhist Church, 

The Mirpur-K.has stipe remained a place of worship down to the early Arab 
invasion in Sind (A.D. 715), as is evident from the occurrence of inseribed tablets of 
the well known type assignable to the ith or Sth century and from Arab coins 
found together with them in the débris. So here, as elsewhere in India, it appears to 
have been the Moslem occupation which made an end of Buddhism, 

Mr. Cousens, on the strength of a passage in the Mujmal-at-tawarikh quoted 
by General M. fh. Taig, conjectures that the existence of Buddhist monuments in 
Sind may be due to an invasion in that country by a king of Kashmir. Even 
if this invasion could he proved to be a historical fact, the proposed explanation 
Joes not seem to me to be very plausible. Buddhism, no doubt, flourished in 
Kashmir under the powerful patronage of the Kushan kings’, but there is no 
evidence that the later rulers of Kashmir were particularly partial to that 
veligion, Besides, military expeditions are in their character more destructive 
than constructive. 

Would it not be a more natural assumption that Buddhism spread over 
Sind from Gandhira which, as we know, was a great centre of that faith in the 
early centuries of the Christian era? We can point to a link in the stapa of Sné 
Vihar in the Bahawalpur State, the foundation of which, as recorded on a copper- 
plate, took place in the 11th year of the reign of Kanishka.*. Vhis would account 
for the close relationship, noted by Mr, Cousens, between certain decorative devices 
found on the Buddhist monuments of Sind and on those of Gandhara. 


———————— 





1 Rajatarwigini I, 168+17 5 travel. Stein, Vol. I, pp. 30 fF. 
2 Ted, dui, Vol. X, p, 338, 
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It is a matter of sincere regret that the article on the sfipa of Mirpur-Khas, 
which I have here summarized, will in all probability be the last contribution from 
Mr, Cousens’ pen to the Annual Reports of the Department, owing to that officer's 
impending retirement from the Government seryiee. His accurate and always 
perfectly illustrated accounts will be sorely missed, Another constant collaborator 
has been removed from our pages by a sadder fate—Dy. Theodor Bloch whose death 
occurred at Caleutta on the 20th October 1909, His papers regularly published 
in the Archmological Annnal since it was initiated, bear testimony to his wide 
knowledge and fine scholarship. 

The present Annual contains one article hy a contributor not belonging to 
the Archeological Department, and it is to this article that I wish to call special 
attention on account of its exceptional interest. Thanks to Mr. Mayshiall’s strong 
recommendations, it was arranged with the Moravian Mission Board that the 
ecrviees of the Rev. Mr. (mow Dr.) A, H. Francke, the well known ‘Tibetan scholar, 
should he placed at the disposal of the Government of India for a special tour 
of archiwologieal research in the mountain tracts of the Panjab and Kashmir 
bordering on Tibet, The proposed expedition was attended with grave risks owing 
to the very difficult nature of the country to be traversed. Mr. Prancke, however, 
was singularly fitted for the task both through lis knowledge of Tibetan and his 
intimate acquaintanee with Ladakh and Lahul where he had already spent many 
years both in missionary work and scientific research. The main results of his 
tour, which in due course will be published separately, have here been very 
briefly summarized, and although this summary larzely deals with inseriptions, 
it has been given a place in the present section. Any further comment on 
Mr. Franeke’s work is superfluous, but I wish to take the opportunity to reeord 
our great indebtedness to the Moravian Mission Board for having lent us 


his invaluable services. 
J. Pu. Vooe. 
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HEN it heeame evident that further work at Shah-ji-ki- Dhéri was im possible for 
W the present, owing to the attitude of the owner of the land, I decided to return 
to Sahribahlol and explore another of the many mounds im that vicinity. The one 
selected (numbered 1066 in the general plan of the environs of Sahribahlol made for 
the Peshawar office through the generosity of the Director General of Arehmology, 
and now published for the first time, ride Plate NIT), was a fairly large tunulus 
measuring 250 feet in diameter and situated about half a mile to the north-west of the 
village. In form it was nearly round, with a maximum height of some ten or twelve 
feet above the plain, and save for two deep pits on the northern edge it appeared to 
he intact. No walls were visible anywhere, nor were there any surface indications 
as to the position of the monuments underground. Their nature, however, was 
sufficiently indicated by the stones with which the top of the mound was strewn, 
among which a considerable number of sculptural fragments were noticeable. 
Assuming, therefore, that the mound covered the rains of some sl#pa, with or with- 
fut a monastery attached, and desiring first of all to determme in which part of the 
site the monastic quadrangle had lain, supposing one to have existed, T led two 
trenches through the mound at right angles to each other, which enabled me after 
a few davs to form a judement as to the general plan of the site as a whole, 

These original trenches were not carried down to any considerable depth, for it 
very soon became notiecable that, as we left the surface, stone fragments hecame 
increasingly numerous on the west, while in the eastern portion of the mound they 
almost disappeared. The inference was therefore easy that such s/ipes or other 
religious structures as had existed at this site lay to the west, while the eastern side 
had been oceupied by u monastic quadrangle whose walls were for the most part 
keecha. Ov this assumption the further deepening of our original trenches on the 
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' The fact of my transfer to the Ensiern Circle on my retary from leave tn 2010 having pravented my revisiting 
Sahribahlol since ny Annnal Report for the Frontier Cimle for 1909-10 was written, tho first portion of this papor is 
petforen merely a reprint of the account there given. 
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north and east was abandoned, and our attention concentrated on clearing, first of all, 
the western side of the mound. 

Here the first definite building that was met with was the round stipa base 
shown at the point 22-76 on the site plan published with this paper (Plate XIIT), 
and against this as a background a headless and otherwise damaged figure of a seated 
Buddha was found still iz sifu. A further seated Buddha, still in its original posi- 
tion, was found south of this round sti#pa at the point 21-80 on the plan, but the wall 
against which this must haye been placed, apparently that of the main structure at 
this site, had entirely disappeared save for its veriest foundation ; and even this is 
traceable only on the eastern side. Originally there appears to have been a square 
building here, of which this was the eastern face, and the seated Buddha found at this 
spot, as well as a seated Bodhisattva in situ on the south (Plate XIX, fig. a) points to 
the conclusion that it was once richly decorated with sculptures. But although a 
substantial stone foundation had been laid for this building, which is traceable to the 
west of this eastern wall, the further outline of the building could not be followed, 
and it appears probable that the walls themselves were kaccha, with merely a stone 
base covered with plaster, as is the case with the only portion now remaining. It 
is, therefore, difficult to determine the exact nature of this structure, but the com- 
parative strength and solidity of the foundations suggest that the building was a 
fairly high and heavy one; and the large number of sculptural finds made in the 
débris at this point would seem to signify that here was the main monument of this 
community. If this is so, it is perhaps singular that the main structure should have 
been built of more perishable materials than some of the minor ones for, as can he 
seen from the plan, other buildings were found which were comparatively well pre- 
served in parts, but it is worthy of notice that precisely the same phenomenon was 
observable in the other mound, south of Sahribahlol, which was excavated in 1907,’ 

The square stucco platforms at 11-73, 12-80, 14-86, 20-84 and 22-54 on the site- 
plan appear to be the remains of similar structures on a smaller scale. Numberless 
sculptural fragments, in both stone and stucco, were found in connection with them, 
but as a rule these were not of such importance as those associated with what must 
haye been the principal monument, and it is furthermore noticeable that this 
latter rises from a well-laid stone pavement, whereas the others are all of them off 
this pavement, and therefore outside the main centre of the site. In no place do the 
traceable remains of these minor buildings rise to a height of more than 6 or 7 
inches. But their nature as religious structures (whether temples or sfiipas one can- 
not be certain) is definitely assured by the little seated Buddha figures which are 
found in the centre of each of the four sides, wherever anything of the wall has been 
preserved at this point. 

Another building rising from the main stone pavement and considerably better 
preserved than those discussed above is the square st#pa at 20-74 on the site-plan, 
only a few feet to the north-west of the round stapa which was the first to be found. 
This is very solidly constructed of stone faced with stucco, and must originally have 


1 The mound excavated in 1907 is numbered 1100 on the general plan. It has never hitherto been possible 
to record its exact position relative to the village, in the absence of a large scale map of the locality, but such record 1s 
of importance, as excivatel sites in the Frontier are apt to be ploughed over and lost sight of. 
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been a highly ornamental building. On its south face portions of a large and very 
elaborate sculpture were found t sifu, shown in Plate XTX, tig. b, andalso the bases 
of other stone seulptures with which the stipa was originally decorated ; while the 
eastern face shows a frieze of Buddha figures in stucco, between Corinthian pilas- 
ters, surmounted by a cornice, above which ran yet another stucco frieze represent- 
ing apparently lecendary scenes from the life of the Buddha, on ascale qnite excep- 
tional for a building of such small dimensions. Of this second and more important 
frieze. no trace of which remains on the other three sides, only three figures are pre- 
served on the eastern face near the south-east corner of the monument. Of these 
the largest is a sadly damaged figure of the Buddha, standing, and apparently turned 
to the left in the direction of two children whose figures are better preserved, 
although one of them is headless. The one nearest the Buddha is seated on the ground 
while the other, who is nude, is standing at the extreme left of the composition. It 
seems probable, therefore, that the scene intended is the child’s offering of the Hand- 
ful of Dust, but certainty is hardly possible in the present condition of the monument. 
At all events, enough is left to prove that the decoration m stucco on this sftipa was 
of an exeeplional and highly interesting nature, and it is much to be deplored that so 
laree a proportion of if has perished, 

A further point of interest in regard to this sf@pa is that facing the centre of its 
southern side is a large stone pedestal of some standing Buddha figure, whose feet are 
turned towards the efipa itself, while on the west occurs a second pedestal where the 
feet are turned to the east. Both sculptures must, therefore, have faced the stapa 
itself, but the reason for this is not quite clear, since the space between these pedestals 
and the stipe is barely sufficient for a man to pass. A third pedestal, or rather in 
this case, a structural socket for a pedestal, was found to the west of the small ani 
damaged platform apparently representing another sf@pa closely adjoining the former 
on the north-west, and a fourth must have been placed at a corresponding point on the 
east of this building, as is inferable from the fact that it was at these points that we 
found the colossal Buddha figures to he mentioned later (See Plate A XT, figs. & and 
ce). But from the position in which these figures were lying it is evident that they 
faced the north, so that here they cannot have been turned towards the monument 
by which they stood, ‘This seems a much more natural arrangement, but the fact 
remains indisputable that in the other cases the pedestals face toward the stipa. 

The only remaining building of importance in the western portion of the site 
lies heyont the edge of the stone pavement, and 1s a small square stipa-base of mas- 
sive construction and well-preserved (Cf. Plate XIV, figs. « and J). As usual this is 
faced with stuceo, and is ornamented with a frieze of five seated Buddha figures on 
each side between Corinthian pilasters, all coloured red, and surmounted by a modil- 
lion cornice. But the general design of this decoration is familiar, and the friezes 
call for no special comment, beyond observing that attention appears to have been 
given fo varying the postures of the hands, figures showing the attitude of meditation 
where the hands lie one aboye the other in the lap, alternating regularly on two sides 
with those where the right arm is hent at the elbow and portrayed as wrapped in the 
carment. 

Tt also should be added that all these stépas were openeil and examined down to 
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a level well below their foundations, but nothing of any significance was found 
except one small copper coin too badly corroded for identification. 

The monastic quadrangle as such presents no new features of importance, and 
yielded little beyond one remarkably fine stone lamp of large: size (fig. 1) and a 
considerable number of inscribed pottery 
fragments. The yarious minor structures 
shown in the plan as ocewrring in the 
centre of the quadrangle admit of no 
certain explanation. Some of them show 
so close an approach to alignment that 
one would like to explain them as the 
bases of pillars supporting a verandah 
around the inner face of the cubicles, but 
unfortunately the only structural portion 
eae in most cases is so far above the apparent 

Fig. 1. Stone lamp; 17° by 44°. level of the floor as to make this inter- 
pretation doubtful. | 

To the south of the main quadrangle containing the chambers of the monks, two 
large rooms were found, of which one was.presumably the hall of conference for the 
little community of bhikshus. It was in the western one of these that the majority of 
the pottery fragments were found, but these were too badly broken for any definite 
conclusions. The word parigrahe occurs on two potsherds, but this, which is a fami- 
liar word in donatiye formule, merely means “ for the acceptance of ” and, therefore, 
sheds no light on the identity of the monastery. , | 

For the following notes on the coins recovered im the course of the excavations | 
am .indebted to Professor Rapson and Mr. Hargreaves, to the latter of whom fell the 
task of cleaning the finds, as opportunity for this work had not offered previously. 
Professor Rapson I consulted in regard to a Sassanian silver coin which we could not 
trace in India, and it is to his courtesy that I owe the following, interesting note. 


Professor Rapson writes :— . 
“Tt isa most interesting specimen. So far as I know, it is an unpublished variety. It is 
Sassanian in type and fabric, but it bears an inscription which shows that it ‘waa struck by the 
Kidara or Little Kushanas (vide my Indian Coins, p. 19, § 76). I should describe it ag folios -— 
“ Obverse—Bust of King r. (apparently imitated from the coins of the Sassanian King Shape 
II, A.D. 310—380). In front of face, inscription in Gupta characters= Avdara Kushana-sha\ he]. | 
& Reverse Sassanian fire-altar with attendants : in exergue, date illegible (traces of three characters) 


? ; - + yosembles in regard to certain features two 
“Although this variety seems to be new, 1t resembles in regard to cert 





known varieties 5 
(1) in regard to the inscription and the date, ¢ ‘ 
: z ne at — 1 ay he 
XV (VI), Nos. 1 and 2. The inscription seems to be almost the same as on this specimen, excep 
. i‘ | So : = wae hat . date may be the same 
that it appears to be proceeded by sri, of which [ can see no traces here. The ag - y : 
= : a P at +t wioht he Saka — A.D. 417. confess 
Cunningham supposed it-to be =359, and suggested that it might he Saka maa. Th 
that Iam not satisfied that this reading is correct. The numerals appears © oe | loubt 
‘ : sestens -faeate a > firs neral seems doubt- 
decimal figure seems certain =30;: the unit may = 9: but to my eyes the Hirst numeral se : 
ful—?=— 100, 
* (2) in regard to the portrait, ef. Cunningham, um. Chron. 


and 2. No. lis probably imitated, like this specimen, from a col 


f, Cunningham, Wum. Chron. 1893, p. 199, Pt. 


1894, p. 276, PI.1X (VU), Nos. ] 
n of Shahpur II, No. 2 from one 
H 
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of Varahran 1V (A.D, 389—399), These coins which bear mseriptions in eorrupt Greek characters 
are attributed by Cunningham to the White Huns.” . 

Tam indebted to Mr. H, Hargreaves for the following note on the remaining 
coins found at Sahribahiol ; | | 

“Tn all 67 copper coins were cleaned, but of these 64 were so badly corroded that neither 
fizures nor lowends were traceable on any of them. 

“Three, however, hear traces of the long skirted liggure so characteristic of the Kaushin kings, 
but not a single specimen can, with any certainty, be assigned to a particular ruler, 

“One copper. coin, in good vondition, of Soter Megas was also recovered and one silver coin of 
the Sassunian King Varahao I. | 

"This last is quite independent of the Sassanian coin identified by Professor Rapson in 
his letter dated 22nd September 1910, | 

“T attach a detailed account of the two legible coms, 


I.—Sassasian Corn, Si.ver. 
Obrerse.—Bust of Ring to right. Curved plume behind head-dress. Seeming. legend on 
right edge which ix probably Varadan. 
Rererre.—Fire-altar with two attendants, The Reverse is much worn. 
References.—(a) Wilson, Ariana dutiqua, p. 398, plate XVI, fig. 15. 
(4) Smith. Cat, of Coins, I, M,p.225, No, 12 (4), 


I]—Corren Corxs. Soren Meaas. 

Olverse—Post of King right, radiate ; lance with streamers in right hand, behini 2 

Reverses — BACIA EVC BACIAEVWN CUWTHP M............ Poor Seript. King right on horse- 
hack with seeptre (7) > behind head two streamers. | 

A better specimen than in the B. M. Catalogue. 

feference.—The monogramscems to have fowr lines, not three as usual Yo Garduer p. 214 
No.2. | as | . 

Turning now to the sculptural finds of the season, it may safely be affirmed that 
in their variety, their extent and their relatively good state of preservation, they 
constitute an important addition to our material for the study of the school. What- 
ever Saliribalilol may have been in ancient times, it was certainly a most important 
centre of the Buddhist cult. and each fresh exeavation tends only to inerease our 
wonter at the immense wealth of sculpture accumulated here, and our recret that 
the identity of the site remains undetermined. | 

It is intended to deal with these fragments, the majority of which appear to 
date from the mid-Gandhara period, in as orderly a sequence as the subject permits, 
and a beginning will accordingly be made with decorative reliefs. As ean he seen 
from Plate No. XV, the collection includes some of very admirable workmanship, 


and a few of novel design. Eyen the well-known motif of Erotes carrying a long 


serpentine garland presents here a new feature in that the alternate fieures wear 


‘each a long coat falling to the knee, which gives one the impression that the seulptiure 
marks an incipient protest againsb the traditional nudity of even these childish 


firures, in other words, that this type is intermediate between the usual Gandhara 
style where the Erotes are nude, and the later Mathura type, where, as Dr. Vorel 
shows, they are rerularly draped. . But it would be unwise to hase any f ar-reachin o 
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conclusions on such slight evidence, and against the probability of such significance 
attaching to this detail is the fact that in spiritedness of attitude as well as in deli- 
eacy of execution, this relief is certainly not to be relegated to any period of ad- 
vaneed decadence, or of far departure from the Hellenistic prototype. Indeed the 
non-Indian nature of several of the decorative panels recovered this year would 
seem to indicate definitely that chronologically the site is a truly ancient one, 
which, at least in its origins, must date back to a time when the Buddhists of 
Gandhara appreciated and approved of foreign motifs all undisguised. Witness the 
delightful frieze of winged Atlantes (Plate No. XV, fig. ), which in artistic feeling, 
as well as in subject matter and execution, belongs almost certainly to an early period 
of Gandhara art, for it is difficult to trace much or any purely Indian art 
influence in it, With the exception of the frieze of river gods in the British Museum 
anda couple of panels in the possession of Dr. Lankester in Peshawar, few 
sculptures are known which pomt more elearly to the Hellenistic inspiration behind 
the Gandhara school, although the present fragment is by no means the eqnal of 
those others. Again the frieze of Tritons and fabulous winged monsters, of dragon-like 
appearance (shown in Plate No. XV, fig. a) is definitely un-Indian in conception 
and of an execution known only to the older period of this school. The same is, in 
less degree, true of the remaining figure on the same plate, the long and narrow 
frieze with various figures, both human and animal, artistically disposed in the loops 
of a particularly graceful vine scroll, with hunches of «rapes at intervals. Here, 
however, Indian influence is hetrayed by the choice of the figural subjects. The lion, 
the parrot and the monkeys are more Indian than otherwise, but the application 
of the vine, itself not an indigenous plant in India, to such artistic use is definitely 
an importation from the west, as has been repeatedly pointed out. Fragments of 
other similar friezes were also recovered at this site, and these also show familiar 
Indian animal forms, the monkey, the deer, and the peacock even, but no other 
continuous frieze was found except the one illustrated, and even this had to be pieced 
torether from several fragments. The last fragment of this class which calls 
for mention here is the one pictured in fig. a of Plate XVI. Its exact significance 
is unknown to me, but it appears to be symbolical, representing a large circular vase 
in the centre, evidently containing lotuses, this object being flanked on either side by 
banners of streamers dependent from a triangular frame, surmounted by something in 
the nature of a glorified pompon at the top, There also appear to he hosses at the points 
where the several streamers join the actual frame, and the whole design must he 
acknowledged as highly ornamental. But what the precise meaning of either these 
banners or the jar of lotuses may be (unless both are purely ornamental), it is impossible 
for me to say. In general effect the streamers at least remind one inevitably of the 
Japanese Gohei with which, hawever, it is not suggested that they have any historical 
affinity, although it is perhaps not absolutely impossible, despite the association of 
Gohei with Shintoism. In Japan such streamers are said to represent offerings (7-¢., 
to stand for the rags one sees tied to trees and shrines both m Japan and in India) 
and it is at least conceivable that some such meaning should attach to the present 
banners, although there is little or nothing on which to base an assertion of the kind. 


The central vase or jar occurred also in the centre of the mainf rieze on the little 
nz 
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slipa excavated south of Sahribahlol in 1907, now represented only ly the plaster east 
in the Peshawar Miisetm. But an ancient intaglio in the Peshiwar collection shows 
the same motif, and it seems reasonable to suppose that some special significance must 
have attached to it. Tt is worth noticing, however, before leaving this has-reliet, 
that the various panels of the frieze here seem to have heen divided off by tall 
plantain leaves (or are they palms?) rising from handled jars or yases, which 
is a device by no means common in Gandhara. 

The next> section to be considered embraces the legendary seenes recovered this 
vear, and although these are not strikingly numerous, they are exceptionally valu- 
ahisee including a number of subjects not hitherto found. Unfortunately my transfer 
to Bengal shortly after the completion of the Sahribahlol excavations deprived ine 
of the opportunity of iniking any personal stady of the originals, hut“Dr. Vogel has 
succeeded in piecing several of the fragments together, and in interpreting others, so 
that some account may be given of the year’s yield eyen now. A more extensive 
treatment of certain individual pieces, will, I understand, be published Iry Dr. Vogel 
himself elsewhere. | 

Perhaps the finest single has-relicf among those representing new subjects is the 
one illustrated in Plate XVI, fig. d, which Dr. Vogel very cleverly interprets as the 
Anguli-mala legend, As in seulptures of the Dipankara-jitaka, so here too, the main 
figure in the story (apart from the Buddha) is depicted more than once, tirst attacki ine 
nis own mother, then assaulting the Buddha, and then in his final act of submiaton, 
where he lies prostrate at the Buddha's feet, with his garland of severrd hiuman 
fingers and his sword lying neglected on the ground. Indeed the posture of this 
prostrate figure, with his hair out-spread, isa further detail of snnilarity hetween this 
sculpture and that of the jalaka above-mentioned. The fragmentary scene below the 
Aneul-mala plaque awaits identification, but the presenee of numerous monks would 
seem to point to some monastic subject, or some special discourse of the Buddha to 
his followers. But whatever may have served to differentiate the scene has heen 
unhappily lost, and im the present condition of the sculpture no more precise 
identification seems possible, The creat vigour of the attacking ficure in the 
upper panelandindetd the exceptional delicacy of the execution throuzhout, notably 
in the case of the monkish heads in the lower scene, put this sculpture indubitably 
nmong those of the better period of Gandara art. 

Another bas-relief, or rather series of has-reliefs (now sadly incomplete) 
which Dr. Vogel lins identified, are shown in the several figures of Plate No. XVIT 
representing the travels and adventures of Maitrakanyaka, from his meeting with 
the two damsels and his subsequent dalliance with them (in the upper scene), 
through his later adventures with increasing numbers, up to his final punishment 
of the hurning wheel. 

I believe Dr. V ogel further suggests that the lone frieze of ornate chariots (fie. @ 
of plate No. XVITT) and the sculpture with the e lephant (Plate No. XVIIT, fig. #) 
depict the Visvyantara-jitaka. But althongh in the latter fraement the young man 
leading the elephant certainly does appear to hold a vessel with the water of donation 
and may therefore indeed represent this one of the prince's gifts, I cannot myself ex- 
plain the uncouth figure at the right of the com position, nor can I see that the relief 
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with the chariots in any way suitably represents this story. The continued presence 
in the chariot (assuming the same one to be represented over and over again) of (hiree 
ridevs up to the last scene, where evidently one has dismounted and joined the leader, 
who is here, as elsewhere, on foot, in converse with a Brahman, seems to make avainst 
this interpretation. The gift of the chariot onglit, furthermore, on the analogy of the 
Jamilgarhi sculpture, to precede the gift of the children, but here there appears to be 
no process of gradual elimination at all, nor does the royal couple al the extreme 
left seem to be a relevant composition; unless, indeed, in the scene just preceding 
this we have actually the gift of the first child, and here on the left the eilt of the 
second. The kneeling figure may perchance be the chill, supplicating his generous but 
most un-Christian parents, and the figure in the hackground may he the wicked 
Brahman. But what then are the gifts associated with the two earlier o¢currences of 
the chariot, and why was not the chariot itself sacrificed before the children ? 
Dr. Vogel's discussion af the scene will he awaited with interest. 

Another new relief in regard to which Dr. Vogel had made suzzestions is the one 
illustrated by fig. ¢ of Plate No. XVIII, wherein we sec a Brahman and a weman 
conversing before two royal figures oyer a kind of tuh or hox resting on the ground 
and evidently containing three men. Dr. Vogel is reminded of the amusing story in the 
Kathasaritsde¢ara, where the faithful wife contrives in the absence of her hushand 
to lock up her importunate suitors in a box, which ts sulisequently carricd before thie 
king and opened. And so far this is the only story which has oreurred to anybody 
which could even remotely be suemestell by this relied. However, the diffieultics im 
the way of so intrepreting this sculpture are many. No queen ts mentioned in the 
Kathasaritsigara, nor does the Brahman hermit appear appropriate. Tf only the 
right-hand end of the stone were unbroken, probably the meaning of the seene would 
be more certain. -As it is, if we are to connect it with the story of Upakosa and 
her three entrapped lovers, we shall have to assume that the bowed feure on the 
richt is one of the porters, that the pensive female Is the faithful wife again, and that 
the little déra in the tree is an applauding witness of the removal to the palace of the 
hox with its guilty freight, in other words, that the fragment represents an earlier 
scene in the story, presumably the remoyal of the box, followed by its opening m the 
royal presence, If this is so, it is indeed deplorable that the other acts m the drama 
are missing, for they must have been of a highly entertaiming ovler, But the final 
discussion of this sculpture, as of all those hitherto mentioned, T must leave to Dr, Vogel. 

The interesting fragment shown in fig. 6 of Plate XVI appears to he the long 
awaited duplicate of the one M. Toucher calls ‘La Frayeur tl’ Ananda™ but, if so, it ts 
reerettahly disappointing, No other shory is known, apparent ly, i which the Buddha 
actually passes his arm through a solid stone wall, but unfortunately the person heside 
the slipposed Ananda, carrying the curious ernet-like object, STs hopelessly irrele- 
vant to this particular story, nor do we find the greatly desired figure of the 
vulture. The interpretation of the scene, therefore, must remain open to grave doubt, 
but the Caleutta relief discussed by M. Foucher is certainly the nearest parallel 
to this new find of any hitherto recovered, | | é 

A plaque for which no interpretation has so far presented itself is the one shown m 


a 








Cf Turt grdvo-buuddhigque du Gandahire, p. 49, fig. 249. 
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fiz. b of plate XVUT. Whether the curiously bent figure in the centre of the 
composition between the two trees is the Buddha, ws one suspects despite the seeming 
absence of a halo, and whether again this person, whoever it be, is meant to be standing 
in fire or water, or to be just rising from or alighting on the ground, cannot be 
determined from the photograph in my possession. Apparently the three figures on 
the left are all males, as also the kneeling figure behind the tree on the right. The two 
behind this may also be men, and probably are, but the identity of them all remains 
uncertain, The kneeling figure is evidently trying to hide, and in this respect the 
sculpture reminds one of the attempted escape of Nanda, the first representation 
of which was found at Sahribahlol in 1907, but neither of the two trees in the 
present composition shows any inclination toward quitting its natural position im 
the eround, and the real significance of the bas-relief remains unknown. 

Curiously enough, few fragments of legendary seenes familiar from previous 
excavations were recovered, Of these, one very badly damaged piece represents the 
departure from Kapilavastu, with Kanthaka facing, and another is part of the Dipai- 
kara-jataka (Plate XVI, fig. e). This sculpture is most unfortunately incomplete, and 
shows only the Buddha Dipadkara (with head, right hand and left foot missing) and 
the thrice repeated figure of the hoy, (¢) standing with the girl (whose figure is pre- 
served in a damaged condition on the left), (4) about to throw the lotuses at Dipan- 
kara, and (e) prostrate on the ground. But it is evident from what remains of the 
sculpture, that in every way it was most exceptional, and our failure to recoyer the miss- 
ing fragments is much to be regretted. For so far as T know, no legendary scene on 
so large a scale as this has ever been found, and the individual figures in the compo- 
sition are carved in such high relief that they stand out almost as though cut in the 
round, while the unusual size of the sculpture renders all the details exceptionally 
clear, The elaborate halconies above the strect, which appear to have been crowded 
with spectators, from such traces asnow remain, would have been particularly inter- 
esting. But for some curious reason, even the most diligent and careful search failed 
to reveal any further fragments of this piece. 

Another sculpture which appears to represent a familiar subject is shown in fig. d 
of Plate No. XVIII. But whether this is really the Mahiparinirvana or not, is ren- 
dered somewhat doubtful by the position of the recumbent figure, with head to the 
right, and the absence of a halo, as well as hy the wide deviation of the composition 
in general from that type of the death-scene to which we are accustomed. In all 
probability the plaque does represent the death of the Buddha, but if this view is 
correct, it certainly forms an interesting variant. The almost exceptional clumsiness 
with which the reclining firure is drawn calls for noemphasis. Yet it is only in the 
feet and legs that this clumsiness oceurs here, for otherwise the figure is not merely 
a standing figure laid on its side. The position of the head on the pillow is not alto- 
gether unsuccessful, Perhaps the absence of the halo tended to simplify the problem. 

Of the Bodhisattva figures (as I may continue to designate them 4 least until 
the second volume of M. Foucher's great work appears, and he is able to elaborate 
nis theory as to the nor-oeeurrence of such figures in Gandhara), two relatively 
intact sculptures, one standing anil the other seated, show that type of headdress with 
the tapering columnar support for a medallion in front which in previous papers I 
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have endeavoured to associate with Avalokitesvara. Neither of these, however (they 
are negatives 658 and 662 in the Peshawar office), calls for remark, beyond the fact that 
the seated figure (Plate XIX, fig. a) was found in situ as mentioned above, at the point 
on the plan covered by the square 21-81, and some doubt as to the restoration of the 
head may reasonably be entertained. It does not seem to look quite right on the 
body, but the edge of the break appeared to fit satisfactorily. A more interesting 
image is the large one shown in Plate XXI, fig. 6, where the headdress is also of 
a type I associate with Avalokitésvara, and indeed what I should be tempted to style 
one of the older forms of his headdress, as it contains those winged, dragon-like 
monsters among its ornaments which seem elsewhere to be associated with more 
purely Hellenistic compositions. In other words, I should myself be inclined to put 
this type of headdress with pronouncedly Hellenistic motifs, back nearly to the true 
Bactrian period of Gandhara art in its origins, and as AvalokitéSyara is one of the 
oldest of the Bodhisattvas, and the form of his headdress conventionalized and stereo- 
typed at a somewhat later date is only a variation of this type, I see no difficulty in 
identifying the present figure with this divinity. The facial types, too, of almost all 
the sculptures of this class haye a strong family resemblance ; not that I would 
assign any actual individuality or personality to them, as they are all far too 
schematic. But, for all that, it may still be possible that this recurring sameness 
does indicate an intended identity of subject. And if so, I should certainly call 
that. subject Avalokitesvara. 

Of Bédhisattvas showing the loop of hair associated with Maitréya, the Peshawar 
negative 656 pictures a large standing figure in good condition (Plate XIX, fig. d), 
except that part of the halo and both hands are missing. The face, which is mous- 
tached, is comparatively well-modelled, and the expression, although somewhat 
morose perhaps, is not unpleasing, and at all events indicates the abstraction of 
meditation with considerable success. The pedestal shows a seated Bodhisattya with 
two worshipping figures standing on either side. The two seated figures of the 
Maitréya type shown in figs. d and e of Plate XX are both inferior to this. 

The latter is distinctly closer in style to No. 656 and in face is by no 
means displeasing. But that of fig. d is, I should say, considerably later than either 
of the others, and betrays a coarseness of modelling both in body and face which 
ean only be explained as Indianization. The treatment of the hair, too, is definitely 
inferior and shows an interesting tendency toward elaboration. 

Fig. e also shows an Indianized figure, seated in the usual Indian fashion 
on a Simhdsana whose front is adorned with a tall urn and four worshipping 
figures. ‘The same urn oceurs on the pedestal in fig. d, although in devotional 
scenes usually found on pedestals, such an urn as this is very rare, as an object 
of worship. Dr. Vogel suggests that it may perhaps stand in reality for the alabastron 
which regularly occurs in Maitréya’s left hand, Compare the common occurrence ot 
the Buddha’s attribute, the alms-bowl, in the same position on the pedestals of 
Buddha images. The headdress is a lofty Arobulos of curly hair bound with ropes of , 
pearis, and in general effect is not verv far removed from the headdress of the former 
figure, But whether or not Maitréya is really intended is at best a moot point. 

A considerable number of large, standing images of the Buddha were found, and 
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snost of them in nnmsually good preservation. The largest and otherwise the best-of 
these were the colossal statues shown in Plate X XU, fies, % ani e, which were found 
lying, face downwards, with their heads to the north on either side of the ruined 
«tructure shown in 17-74 on the plan, having evidently stood originally on pedestals 
heside this building with their faces to the north. Both of these are in the main 
uninjured, The feet have suffered, and the separately carved hands broken off, but the 
latter were recovered and ean be restored, Lhe faces of both are in excellent 
preservation, save for a slight injury to one nose, and the drapery is practically 
intact, One las lost its halo, whieh makes the other appear larger, but that they 
formed a pair is indubitable. They measure now § feet 6 inches and 9 feet $ inches 
respectively, and when setup on pedestals in the Museum, will form a most. digni- 
fied and impressive addition to our collections, which effect would he greatly 
enhanced, if the gold-leaf with which they were originally covered could he restored. 
The others are not without value also, but none of them call for detailed men- 
tion. as none of them show any novel features. But it is perhaps worth noticing 
that the majority show the naturalistic treatment of the hair, and that all of these 
standing figures have the right shoulder covered. It is also remarkable that none 
of the pedestals appear to have been decorated. They may indeed all have been let 
into sockets, as appears certainly to have been the case with the two colossal figures. 
But whereas in this particular collection of sculptures there thus appears to he a 
distinct preference for draping both shoulders in the case of standing figures, the 
same does not hold good of seated images. Some few oceur with both shoulders 
covered, but here the majority is the other way. Nor does the evidence of these 
seated figures, of which there are a considerable number, go to indicate any chrono- | 
logical significance in this detail, Some sculptures haye the right shoulder bared, 
whitch: on stylistie grounds, must be classed as earlier than ‘othars where both 
are covered, and the converse is equally true. It is, however, noticeable that in 
the present group there is an over-whelming preference for the naturalistic 
treatinent of the hair. Indeed there is only one sculpture among the seated 
Buddhas recovered this year which have been photographed, which shows the 
canonical arrangement in little curls, and this one is clearly Indianized. One would | 
like to explain this as a further indication of the comparative antiquity of this 
collection as a whole, but the evidence on this point is far too inconclusive as yet for 
any definite assertions of the kind. 
As for the pedestals of these seated figures, they show a considerable variety. 
The favourite ornament is a central seated divinity, preferably a Bodhisattva, with 
two kneeling devotees on either side, These, I believe, are supposed cenerally to 
represent the donors of the image. In two cases there are three such figures on 
either side, standing with clasped hands, while one pedestal shows three divine figures 
seated some distance apart with two worshippers kneeling towards the central figure, 
anid one standing beside each of the other seated images with hands folded as usual. 
Another pedestal shows no such group at all, being merely draped in the folds of the 
Buddha’s garment as it falls over the front of his seat. But the most interesting 
of all (negative 645) is the pedestal of the damaged Buddha found in situ 
avains! the si#po in square 20-75 (Plate AIX, fig. 6). The centre of the 
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composition here is taken up by a seated Bodhisattva as usual, but the figures 
attending him, eight of whom are preserved (five on one side and three on the 
other), are in more animated postures than usual and do not seem to be merely 
worshipping. The more striking thing about the whole is, however, the fact 
that above and around this group, and even extending far up apparently on both 
sides of the large Buddha, must have been an elaborate composition representing 
all sorts and conditions of men and animals in various attitudes, though prevailingly 
devotional. Indeed, the general resemblance of this sculpture as a whole to the 
very remarkable fragment recovered at Takht-i-Bahi in 1908 and now numbered 
1151 in the Peshawar Museum, is very striking, and it is highly probable that 
both compositions referred to the same general subject. Most unfortunately, 
however, both are very seriously damaged (due in part, no doubt, to the intricacy 
and delicacy of the carving), and no reconstruction or sure interpretation is now 
possible. 

A number of detached Buddha heads were found without corresponding 
bodies, as is so often the case in Gandhara, and some of these are of a very 
high order, as car. be seen from Plate X XI, figs. ¢ and @d. But none call for special 
mention here. 

Groups of the Buddha between two Bodhisattvas of the type called by M. 
Foucher the Miracle of Sravasti were singularly few, and indeed the photo- 
graphs before me show only one (Plate XIX, fig. ¢). Nor is it of any special 
merit. although interesting in various details. The front of the pedestal appears 
to he covered with a conventional representation of water, probably the tank from 
which spring the lotuses on which the three chief figures rest. But then, incongru- 
ously enough, in the midst of these waters we find a lofty altar with burning incense 
and a kneeling worshipper on either side. Nor is this all, for above this apparent 
watery field ave three reclining elephants supporting the lotus of the central Buddha, 
each holding in its upraised trunk what is presumably meant for a bunch of lotus 
flowers. The Bodhisattva figures call for no remark. But it is unfortunate that the 
two minor figures leaning out. of the background between the heads of these 
Bodhisattvas and the Buddha have been completely defaced. In all probability they 
represent the Indra and Brahma which M. Foucher seeks to find in the chief 
attendants, because it is unquestionable that such is the identity of the two 
minor figures in the only sculpture we possess on a scale sufficiently large to admit of 
certainty (No. 374, in the Peshiwar Museum), but in the damaged condition of 
the present group one can only affirm this by analogy. 

Three images of the Buddha recovered at Sahribahlol this year eall for special 
mention, as they appear to be of a very unusual type (Plate XX, figs. a, b and ¢). 
In all three the Buddha stands on the left of the composition, where he is represent- 
ed as very greatly surpassing in size the diminutive figures ovouped at his feet on 
the right. His pose is natural and graceful in all these sculptures, exceptionally so 
in 6 and ¢; and where the right hand has been preserved, tt either rests against the 
breast, or is held against the shoulder in an attitude as natural and graceful as it is 
uncanonical. The very marked similarity between the Buddhas shown in figs. b and ¢ 


is particularly striking, and the thought inevitably occurs that both must be by the 
i! 
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same artist. The faces are pronouncedly alike, and there is the same easy graceful pose 
to the body, nay, the very drapery agrees almost 
detail for detail in the two images. The 
pedestals, however, differ, the one being decorated 
only with a conyentional scroll the other with a 
large bowl on a sort of canopied altar with a 
Bodhisattva seated on either side, beyond each of 
which is a deyotee kneeling with clasped hands. 
In the case of this latter sculpture, the minor 
figures accompanying the Buddha are lost, only 
the lower limbs of some small reclining figure 
being preserved. In the other, however, although 
the attendants are injured, it is clear that one was 
a Brahman hermit (now headless), while a still 
smaller figure, very scantily clad, if at all, 
crouches down at the Buddha’s feet but turned 
away from him, although his right hand reaches 
up to clutch the Buddha’s garment, and he is 
cazing up at him, while his left hand rests on the 
eround. Behind this curiously posed individual 
is another, headless like the Brahman, and of 
quite indeterminate character. The significance 

Fig. 2. of the group must thus remain doubtful for 
the present. But both of these sculptures are of exceptional interest and artistic 
merit. The third (Plate XX, fig. @) which is an inferior sculpture of the 
same type, showing on the pedestal four worshippers and a seated Buddha 
within a semi-circular shrine, is as a whole better preserved as regards the 
minor personages, but even here all that can be asserted is that the figure behind 
the pansal is certainly a Brahman hermit (heavily bearded, and wearing the 
customary jata ) represented as gazing up into the face of the proportionately gigantic 
Buddha toward whom his right hand is outstretched. Before the pansal are two other 
slightly larger figures, both headless, but presumably also Brahman ascetics, while 
between them and the Buddha’s feet is a tiny seated figure leaning slightly back with the 
left hand resting on the ground. The interpretation again remains uncertain, which 
is a pity, as sculptures of this class are very rare. Curiously enougha fragment of a 
similar group was recovered in the course of the conservation work at Takht-i-Bahi in 
the same year, but here the entire Buddha figure is lost, and only the feet and one 
small attendant remain. This latter figure is, however, of exceptional merit and interest 
being a well-proportioned and most carefully modelled little child kneeling on both 
knees and bowing forward and a little away from the Buddha, while at the same 
time looking up at him over the right shoulder and salaaming in the most natural way 
with the right hand. The left arm is bent sharply at a right angle, and the hand 
clutches some apparently soft and yielding object, one end of which rests upon the 
ground. But here, too, I can only speak of the peculiar artistic merit of the 
figure, without advancing any identification. The pedestal of the Takht-i-Bahi 
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fragment, it may be mentioned, shows the familiar motif of the varland-bearinz 
Erotes. ’ 

Among the miscellaneous fragments recovered maybe noticed negative 702 fig. 3, 
which is a small figure kneeling and bowing deep down, 
with left hand touching the. forehead, the support. of 
the figure being a conventional lotus (fie. 3 in the 
text). The execution in this little image is good. 
It presumably formed originally part of some such 
complicated composition as that surrounding the seated 
Buddha mentioned above as having been found in situ 
at point 20-74 on the plan. 

Another fragment of both interest and beauty is 
the headless, footless and nearly armless body of a 
female (fig, 4 in the text), which is remarkable 
for the delicacy of the modelling and the grace of 
both pose and drapery. It reminds one irresistibly 
of some of the damaged fragments one sees in the 





Greek galleries in Europe, and must have been a 
little gem before its mutilation, 

A curious, round-eyed, staring head, with uncouth 
moustache and half open mouth showing four large 
teeth is pictured in fig. 5 in the text. The nose and 
upper part of the head are broken, which may in part 
account for the almost amusing expression of shocked 
surprise which the face now wears, but for the 
treatment of eye and mouth the little fragment 1s of 
distinct interest apart from this. 

Eight triangular fragments were found, all well 
preserved, two showing the ichthyo-centaur motif, 
two the winged centaur, one the parrot, another the 
lion, and two showing mere conventional foliage, but 
there is nothing of very special moment about any 
of these. 

Of infinitely greater interest and value are the 
two sculptures now to be recorded. That shown in 
fig. a of Plate XXI is the portrait head of an aged 
Fig. 4. monk, which is believed to be quite unique in 





1 Since the above was written, Mr. Hargreaves tells me that he, has found some of the missing portions of the 
Takht-i-Bahi sculpture, which is here reproduced as restored in text illustration fg. 2. _ Mr. Hargreaves also calls 
attention to the legendary svene from: the same place which I published as fig. (4) of Plate XLII in the Archeological 
Annual for 1908-09, and: makes the very excellent suggestion that perhaps this plaque 1s a Fully detailed composition of 
the same legend which the other four sculptures represent in abbreviated form. This appears to me highly probable, oy 
all four seem to show essentially the same grouping, and all might equally well epitomize the larger composition, But 
the legend referred to has net yet been determined. If I am right in thinking that the two damaged figures at 
oo he oe ajraréci and a monk, the Buddha figure must be Gautama, and the incident one subsequent to toe 
enlightenment. 
1 2 
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character in the Gandhara school. The strongly hooked nose, the determined 
mouth, and the firm chin, would seem to indicate «a stern 
and commanding personality, while in the high and 
dome-like forehead we may perhaps find an indication 
of intellectual power sufficient to explain the accordance to 
this monk of so very exceptional an honour as a portrait 
statue. On the other hand, of course, the figure may 
merely he that of a royal patron in religious garb, but 
none of the coms known to me show any very closely 
approaching type. The nearest is perhaps the head of 
Wuvishka, on the coin pictured in fig. 10 of Plate XII in 
V, A. Smiths’ Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Musenn, 
but even here the agreement is by no means altogether 





Fig. 8. convincing, There appears to be the same stern amouth 
and chin, and the same prominence im the nose, but the latter feature js not 80 
pronouncedly hooked as inthe sculpture. As regards this detail, fie, 14 of Mr. Smith’s 
Plate XII is perhaps a closer approach, but this, too, is not quite satisluectory. 
However, the marked variation in the facial types on Huvishka’s coins nist hespeak 
inferior portraiture, and perhaps a sheht mitigation of sv sincular a feature as this 
royal nose, if it be roval, could reasonably [ye expected on the rv val coms. A more 
realistic portrayal would be equally natural after the monarch had set aside the pomps 
anil vanities of the world, and assumed the yellow robe, and it thus appears by no 
means Impossible that in this sculptural fragment we actually do possess the likeness 
of Huvishka. But on stylistic zrounds this identification would seem to he most im- 
probable, Such evidence as the Kanishka casket affords points clearly to the fact 
that loss of power had already smitten the artists of Gandhara, and so strikingly fine u 
piece of realistic portraiture would be hard to explain in the subsequent generation. 
Nor do the sculptures associated with Huvishka’s name at Mathura point to the exist- 
Mmce in tis reign of artists of this excellence. Here, however, the eeocraphical 
remoteness comes in to complicate the issues, and no final judement ean as yet be 
formed. But whether or not it ever prove possibleto puta detinite name to this sculp- 
ture, we may at least rejoice that it has heen recovered. Forit js certainly one of the 
most strikingly successful fragments that have come down to us from ancient Tiina. 
Nor, fortunately, are we left without a clue ss to what the statue as a whole 
must have been, of which this portrait head is a fragment. Although no correspond- 
ing body could be found, a curiously lean and withered hand, holding the hase of a 
miniature shrine, appears certainly to have belonged to this sculpture ; ji that, despite 
the absence of the trunk, We Are prol Mab ly just Hie in conceiving of the one inal ns fi 
full leneth image of an aged abbot, clean shaven and with the full tonsiire, draped in 
the monkish robe and holding against the breast a little trefoil shrine containing an 
image of the Buddha. That this statuette was of precious metal is probable and its 
(disappearance therefore easy to explain, ‘The little stone shrine thus forms a kind 
of counterpart to the empty stone throne or seat recovered in 1909 by Mr. Marshall 
andl Dr. Vorel at Charsadda, which also must have held an imace of gold or silver 
originally. 
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The type of sculpture thus theoretically restored is most unusual in Gandhara, 
and with only the monkish head as evidence, no such restoration would: have been 
permissible, even in theory. Nor would one have been able easily to see precisely the 
significance of the object held in the withered hand, had it not been for the fortunate 
recovery at this site of a companion statue in admirable preservation (Plate XXTI, 
fig. a). This is evidently a royal female figure, with lofty coiffure bound with a sort 
of fillet, presumably of gold and jewels, with what may be a kind of flowing scarf 
behind, which gives the head a curiously Assyrian appearance. She wears a very 
massive collarette or necklace, with a round medal dependent in the front, and ample 
indications of having been jewelled at intervals. The upper arm is loaded with num- 
berless armlets, while the wrist shows a very wide and heavy bracelet, in its massive- 
ness reminding one of the magnificent eolden bracelet loaned to the Peshawar 
Museum by Mr. Marshall. Over the left shoulder isa heavy double cord, either 
woven or intricately linked, if of metal, which falls to the ankles, where it is evi- 
dently fastened, on the right, with a very elaborate clasp. The drapery is very rich 
and graceful, falling in natural folds to the feet, which seem to have been covered, 
while one fold of the garment is caught up over the left forearm from which the end 
depends in a very easy and graceful manner. Either the material of this robe is 
singularly diaphanous, which in Indian sculpture is always an easy assumption, or 
the upper portion of the body is undraped. At all events, the transition from the 
seemingly nude bust to the heavily draped limbs is effected with great subtlety so 
that in the photograph, at least, it is not at all clear where this drapery actually be- 
gins, nor how it is supported. But the total effect is certainly very pleasing, and the 
costume as a whole must have been both rich and elegant. That the figure repre- 
sents a queen is suggested not alone by the sumptuousness of the Jewelled ornaments 
(even the fingers show numerous rings, which is a most unusual feature in Gan- 
dhara sculpture), but even more uninistakably by the decoration of the pedestal, 
which here, in marked contrast to what is customary, shows the head and shoulders 
of a figure in all probability representing the Earth-goddess. If this interpretation be 
accepted, and there really seems no doubt about it, the statue must represent a royal 
figure, for so triumphant or commanding a position above the Earth as such can 
certainly imply nothing except royal rank. But with reference to the suggested 
theoretical restoration of the statue with the monk’s head, the most important feature 
of the present sculpture is the fact that it too holds a little trefoil shrine against the 
breast. This not only enables us to reconstruct the scheme of the missing sculpture 
with reasonable certainty, but may even be an indication corroborative of the assump- 
tion that, despite the monkish tonsure in the portrait head, the statue from which it 
came was really that of a royal personage, for it may quite conceivably have formed 
the pendant to the present female figure, and the pair together have represented the 
king and queen of those times depicted symbolically, but with sufficient clearness, 
as patrons and supporters of the church.’ 

The curiously Persian or Assyrian appearance of the queen’s ! 
nature of a surprise, and one is tempted at once to see some connection between this 
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1 It may be noted here that a third pair of hands holding the fragment of such a shrine was also recovered, 


but no trace was forud of the body to which they belonged. 
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fact and the presence of the two Sassanian coins mentioned above. But it is perfect- 
ly inconceivable to my mind that sculptures of the excellence of this monkish port- 
rait, or even of this queen’s statue, where the face is perhaps lacking in individuality, 
could have been produced at a period so late as that suggested hy Professor Kapson 
for the coin submitted to him. Such an assumption would certainly go against all 
accepted theories of the Gandhara school. It ts much more probable, at least, that 
the Huvishka theory is nearer the truth. But are we to imagine that the Kushan 
ladies dressed like this? Tf so, they were singularly ahead of their husbands, judging 
from the uncouth costumes of the Kushan monarchs on theircoins. But surely the 
XXth century has no reason to be surprised at this, or to see in this apparent lack of 
vesthetic harmony between husband and wife any real argument against a tentative 
assumption that in these sculptures the Peshawar Museum has obtamed important 
likenesses of Huvishka and his queen. 


D. B. SPOONER. 
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sr CE I published my first paper on the above subject, many fresh discoveries have 
heen made at Mathura. Though in general they do not tend to modify my 
previous conclusions, the new materials are of sufficient mterest to deserve a full 
discussion. Their recoyery was due to the exertions of Pandit Radha Krishna who 
acquired these sculptures and inscriptions, often not without great pains, from the 
city of Mathura and neighbouring villages, where he found them let into walls of 
modern houses or even put up for worship in some Hindi shrine. They have now 
all been deposited in the Local Museum. In dealing with these acquisitions, T shall 
occasionally have to refer to other Mathura sculptures, not hitherto described, 
which I noticed in the Calcutta or Lucknow Museums. 


Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 


Perhaps the most valuable discovery made at Mathura of late years is that of an 
inscribed statuette (M. M. No. A-1; ht. 2’ 34"), which was noticed on the Katra 
Mound in the house of a Brahman who had found it in digging a weil on that site 
(Plate XXTI,«). Tt is made of a kind of black stone different from the red sand- 
stone commonly used in Mathura sculptures. This circumstance perhaps accounts 
for its perfect preservation. The Brahman owner of this sculpture had ingennously 
identified it as an effigy of the Sage Visvamitra surrounded by his disciples, ihe 
divine Rama and his three brothers. In reality, however, the image is that of a 
Bodhisattva seated cross-legged on a lion-throne, his right hand raised in the attitude 
of imparting protection. That the main figure is a Bodhisattva and not a Buddha 
is evident from the inscription on the pedestal which T read (Plate MXIX, a) :— 

(1) Budharakhitasa mataré Amoha-asiyé Bodhisacho patifhapito 

(2) sahe malapitihi saké vihare 

(3) savasatcand | m* \|hitesukhaye. 

“ Budharakhita’s mother Amoha-dsi, in her own convent (or temple), for the 
welfare and happiness of her parents and all sentient beings has erected [this| Bodhi 
sattva.” 

It is not clear why this image should he called a Bodhisattva, but from the 
foliage of the pipal tree (ficus religiosa) round the halo we may safely conclude that 
ve Gantinamd eens Annual Report Archwological Survey for 1006-7, pp. [a7 ff. 


= Of my Catalogue of the Archeological Museum at Muthurt. Allahabad 1910, from which I hare freely 
quoted in the course of the presnt paper, Senlptures preserved in the Mathur Musenm I indicate by the letters M. M. 
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it represents Sakyamuni. The treatment of the hair deserves special notice, as it 
exhibits neither the graceful krobylos of the Gandhara school nor the canonical curls 
of medizeyval sculpture, but shows the shaven skull of a bAikshu with a very pro- 
nounced wshnisha in the shape of a snail-shell (Skr. kaparda). Two of the four 
attendants (to whom the owner of the sculpture had assigned the role of Rama and 
his three brothers!) are flying figures, presumably Dévas, showering celestial flowers, 
the divydni push):dni of the texts, on the Bodhisattva, and the other two chowrie- 
carriers standing at his side. Whether the latter represent Bodhisattyas, it is impos- 
sible to say, but they occupy certainly the usual place of those divinities, at both 
sides of the central figure, and if not Bodhisattvas, they must be their prototypes. 
The question why the main personage of this group should have been assigned 
the title of Bodhisattva becomes still more difficult of solution, if we compare the 
inscribed image first noticed by General Cunningham,’ at the village of Anyor near 
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Govardhan and since acquired for the Mathura Museum (Nu, A-2: ht, 2 0”). 
Unfortunately the head and right arm are lost, but what remains of the image shows 
the greatest similarity to the Katra statuette (Plate XXII, 6). The position of the 
figure is the same ; here also the right hand was evidently raised at the height of 
the shoulder in the gesture of protection (abhaya-anudre), and on the remnants 
of the halo the folinge of the Bodhi tree is clearly delineated. Yet the inseription 
distinctly describes the Anyor statnette as “an image of Buddha,” 

IT give the epigraph in full (Plate X XTX, 6) — 

(1) Updsakasya Sushasya Marushasya dina\ ii| Budhapral| i mi Utlerasye 
Hl é\rashalsya | 

(2) viharé saha matipitihi sarcasatodn|a® \in hitasukh{a* |rthali® |, 

* Gift of the lay-member Susha of Harusha, a Buddha image, at the convent (or 
temple) of Uttara of Harusha, for the sake of the welfare and happiness of his parents 
and all sentient beings.” 

The similarity in style of these sculptures as well as the paleographical evisience 
of the inscriptions prove that they belong to the same period, which seems to be that 
of the carly Kushain rulers. Unfortunately neither of them is dated. 

T may note here that Pandit Radha Krishna found at Delhi a seated statuctte 
(ht. 1° 11°) very similar in style to the two images just deseribed. It resembles 
especially the Katra image in that the pedestal is decorated with three seated lions of a 
very conventional type. It helongs to a collection of sculptures which appear to have 
been obtained from a site in the Gurgaon District. (lig. 1.) 

T now wish to note two fragments of seated images, both inseribed, which on 
account of their style and the character of their epigraphs may le safely assigned to 
the same epoch as those already discussed. 

One is the pedestal of a seated Bodhisattva (Plate XATV, ¢). From what 
remains of the figure itself, it would seem that it was of the same type and period as 
the three just described. The pedestal shows two seated lions and between them a 
vroup of devotees—men, women and children—carrying flowers as offerings. The 
inscription consists of three lines—two above and one beneath the worshipping ligures, 
The character is Brahmi of the Kushana period, perhaps somewhat later in date than 
that of the Anyor and Katra image inscriptions. It reads as follows (Plate XXTX, ¢):— 

(I) Sa [aa* | ‘a it | di... \étarser purcaye Diharmakasa sicanikasa Kilabiniyé 

a) up| asi lke N| a&* \gapiya Boédhiseatea pratithapeti scukaya chéla 

(2) ya Kaléyo (F) acharyana Dharmagutakana pratigrahé. 

“In the year 7,' the . .. month of the rainy season, the , . . day, on this date, 
the housewife of the goldsmith Dharmaka, the female lay-member Nagapiya (Skr. 
Nagapriya) set upa Bodhisattva in her own sanctuary? for the accepiance of the 
teachers of the Dharmagupta sect.” 

The other inscribed fragment must have belonged to a seated Bodhisattva with 
attending figures, as we noticed in the Katra sculpture (Plate XXII, «). On the 
pedestal we find in the present case a wine lion (?), rampant, and fl female devotee 


——_— _ = 


E Unfortunately th wate ia not quite certain, as the evymbol proveding the nun: cml 7 7 is not very distinct. lei Ue 
therefore, nat im pussible that there was another numer] preceding to Indicate the mnits. 
‘The firvt word of the third line I vannot explain, Posdbly it indicates some locality. 
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making obeisance to some object of worship—cither an image or a wheel of the law— 

which must haye occupied the centre of the pedestal, (Fig. 2). It is interesting 

that this frazment was recovered in the neighbourhood of the Kari whieh must 

mark the site of an important Buddhist establishment, It is now deposited in the 
| Mathura Museum (No. A-(iG; ht. 1). 





Fiz. 2. 
The fragmentary inscription reads (Plate NX XTX, 4.) — 
(1)... « [atpdsi lhayé Namddye kahatrapal sa), 
(2)... . | daldhisat|ca| cwa- tal re), 
(3) sarasalanaim hitasu| khirthes |. 
(4) Savasthil*ca |diydnam prarigrihé. 
The inscription is too fragmentary to allow of a consecutive translation of it 


heing given, It seems that the donor of the sculpture was a female lay-inember of 
the name of Nanda, perhaps the relative of a satrap. Woe foether find the nsual 
formula :—‘* For the sake of the welfare and happiness of all sentient beings,” 
Finally the image is said to be for the acceptance (parigrihé) of the Sarrasticading, 
if, at least, we may assume that this is meant by the expression garaath idiyadnem. 

It must be admitted that the Bodhisattva (or Buddha ) type represented hy 
these images of the Kushana period cannot he immediately derived from any known 
class of images in Gandhara. Mathura has, however, yielded another type which if, 
is possible to connect directly with examples of Greeo-Buddhist seulptare. The | 
Mathura Museum contains « Buddha statuette (No. A-21: ht. 1°54") which was 
obtained from a Hindu shrine at Sitala Ghati in the city. Here the Buddha is clad in 
reat aunple robe covering hoth shoulders. Thie Ans Are broken, but the attitude ninst 
have been that of imparting protection. The two lions which symbolize the siihe- 
sera are of amore natural type than those on the images previously deserihed. Tt is 
a point of special interest that hetween the two lions there is a devotional scene, such 
as we regularly find on Buddha and Bodhisattva statues from Gandhiara. In the 
present case the centre of the group is a seated Bodhisattva who is being approached 
with flower offerings by four devotees, two standing on each side. (Plate XXTIT, e.) 
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Tn the course of his excavation on the sile of the Jétavana, Mr. Marshall diseo- 
vered a Buddhist statuette which in every detail resembles the one from Sitala Ghati.! 
Tt is hetter preserved and bears an inscription. On account of the lancuage and the 
script it is to be assigned to a somewhat later date than the inscribed imaees (is- 
cussed in. the first part of the present paper. But although this individual image 
happens to be posterior to the Anvér and Katra statuettes, it dors not necessarily 
follow that the type which it represents belongs to a later period than that to which 
those earlier figures helong. 

Whereas, therefore, the Buddha and Bodhisattva ficures of the Kushana period, 
the earliest known in Mathura, still present many problems which only further dis-— 
coverics may enable us to solve, we recognize a very distinct type of the Gupta|| 
period, of which past explorations at Mathura have produced some very fine speei- 
mens. First mention deserves the well preserveil statue in the Mathuri Museum 
(No. A-5 ; ht. 7° 24°) which is, moreover, of special value on account of its votive 
inscription which enables us to assign it to the Sth century, The delicate treatment 
of the drapery, the elaborate earving of the halo and the serene expression of calm 
repose stamp this statue as the representative of a type infinitely superior in artistic 
merit to the clumsy and lifeless Bodhisattvas of the Kushana period. 

The Caleutta Museum possesses tro Buddha statues of the same type which were 
presented in 1862 and probably belong to the sculptures excavated in 1860 from “4 
Jamalpur Mound, the site of the monastery founded by MWuvishka im the year 47. 1 
deserves notice that the very similar Buddha in the Mathur’ Museum came from the 
same site, Of the two statues’in the Calcutta Museum one (No. M-4 ; ht. 6) is also 
distinguished by a most elaborately sculptured halo, The right hand and the pedestal 
with the feet are missing. The other image (No. M-13 ; ht. 49°) is inferior to the 
one just described, both in its proportions and general expression, The halo and 
right hand are missing, On the pedestal are remnants of a yotive inscription which 
allows us to assign the sculpture to the Gapta_period./) Here as well as on the statue 
in the Mathura Museum we notice at the feet of the Buddha two miniature kneeling 
figures which probably represent the donors of the sculpture, In cach ease the 
attitude of the image is that of imparting protection. | 

The inscribed standing Buddha statuette dedicated at the Yasavihara, amd now| 
preserved in the Lucknow Museum belongs to the same period. 

T have already touched upon the difficulty of finding any criterion to distinguish 
between images of the Kushina period evidently intended to represent Sakyamuni, 
but some described as Buddha and some as Bodhisattva. T may recall here that it is 
generally assumed with regard to the Grweo-Buddhist school of Gandhara thet the 
figures in monk's dress are Buddhas and those in princely attire Bordlhisattvas. Pro- 
fessor Griinwedel, when first advancing this theory, drew attention to the beautiful 
bas-relief of Muhammad Nari, now preserved in the Lahore Museum, on which we 
find a row of eight standing Buddha figures. These he identified with the eight 





1S. ft. A. &., for 1900, p, 1006; plate TT 4. | 

* These twostatues have been described in J, Anderson's Cufalogwe and Aundbook of the arrhactogion! cullece 
tions in the Indian Muccum, Part 1, pp. 181-185. ‘The statement that No. M-i3 bas no inkeription is probably due 
fan oversight, 

* Buddhist Art in India, revieod by J, Burgess, p. 188, fix. 82. rT 
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Buddhas of the Age, and the last one, not wearing monk’s dress like the others but 
distinguished by royal robes and a flask in the left hand, could he no other but 
Maitréya the Buddha of the future. 

Now amone the sculptures in the Mathura Museum there is the proper left half 
of a friese (17; ht. 1° 74°) containing five cross-legged figures cach with two 
attendants standing behind. Four of the seated figures wear monk's robes, 
hut the last of the row has a hich head-dress and ornaments, and, in all probability, 
is Maitréya, This conclusion, it may he noted, is in agreement with what I have 
snid ino my previous paper regarding the ficurine placed between the feet of the 
eolossal Buddha statue in the Allahabad Library. 

We may compare a similar sculpture in the Lucknow Museum (width 2’ 64") 
Tikewise the proper left half of a lintel frieze, whieh shows four seated figures, three 
in monk’s dress and the last of the row wearing ornaments and holding an alahast- 
ron in his left hand (Fig. 3.). We may safely identify this figure with Maitréya, 
the suecessor of Sikyamuni, Tt is noteworthy that he has long locks falling down 
on both shoulders. At hus side ts a kneeling figure, evidently a devotee, with hands 
joined in adoration. 
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Fig. 3. 


Tt will be noticed that on both these sculptures the seated ficures assume cither 
the attitude of meditation or that of imparting protection, apparently without any 
distinet rule being followed. Thus we find the figure next to Maitreya which can 
he nothing but Sakvamuni, shown tn the one case in dhydne-mudra and in the other 
in abhaya-mudra, Another point worth noticing is that all the crc ns-legeed figures, 
with the exception of Muaitréya, wear an ample robe covering both shoulders and 
therefore represent the rohed Buddha type, of which we have quoted ahove two 
examples, one from Sitala Ghati in Mathura City and the other from Sahéth, the 
site of the Jétavana. 

I now wish to draw attention to another sculpture in the Mathvra collection 
(So. A-G45 + ht. 2") which I propose to identify with Maitréya (Plate XXIV, b). Tt is a 
well-carved statuette, of which the right arm, feet, and most of the halo are missi ne, 
The left hand holds the alabastron or ointment vessel. It is curious that, thoneh this 
figure wears ornaments, car-pendants, a flat torque, a necklace and bracelet 5, rhe iar 
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has the short curls usually associated with Buddha images. This type—it mieht be 
called the Bodhisattva Maitreya with the head of a Buddha—is wiknown in Gandhara 
where the Messiah of Buddhism is psually pictured with long locks streaming down 
on the shoulders. ‘The present figure, therefore, would seem to be a creation of 
Mathura, but it may be questioned whether in Mathura itself it really represents a 
wpe. Those Mathura figures, at least, which we have been able to identify with 
Maitreya, all wear a high hend-dress like the one in the row of Buddhas noted above 
and in the figurine found between the feet of the Buddha in the Allahabad Public 
Library. Another example is a standing statuette (No. A-43; ht. 1° 5") of the 
Mathura Museum, which wears an elaborate head-dress and the usual ornaments. 
The left hand holds the ointment vessel, the typical attrilnite of Maitréya, 

Mathura has yielded images of a still more ornate type closely related to the 
princely figures which in Gandhara art are usually designated as Bodhisaltvas. In my 
previous paper I have already mentioned the remarkable standing statue in the 
Lucknow Museum which Dr. FPoihrer obtained from the site of Ganétra, 3 miles west 
of Mathura City. The same site has since yielded a seated figure (M. M. No. A-b; 
ht. 2’ 2") no less rich in ornaments and exhibiting the same close connection with the 
Bodhisattvas of Gandhara. The head, as in the case of the standing image in the 
Lucknow Museum, is unfortunately lost. (Plate XXITT, d.) 

The same profusion of ornaments is displayed by a torso of colossal size which 
Pandit Radha Krishna obtained from the sia or Jamalpur Sarai and deposited 
in the Mathura Museum (No. A-£6; hit. 2° 2"). Th all likelihood it came originally 
from the neighbouring site on which once stood the monastery founded hy Wing 
Huvishka in the year 47. We may, therefore, safely assime that this piece of sculpture 
is Buddhist, as must also be the ease with the images from Ganésra. For that site also 
marks undoubtedly the spot of a group of buildings belonging to the Buddhist reli- | 
vion. A remarkable feature of the torso are the traces of long locks visible on hoth 


shoulilers, (Plate XXIV, «.) 


™ 





Legendary Scenes. 

In my first article I have drawn attention to the fact that in the Mathura school 
the mimber of scenes of Buddha’s life is very small compared to the wealth of legen- 
lary bas-reliefs found in Gandhara. This statement needs no moriticat ian, although, 
since it Was made, a few more sculptures illustrative of the Buddha legend haye come 
to light at Mathura. 

In this connection I wish, first of all, to note a bas-relief in the Buddhist section ot 
the Tucknow Museum (Plate XXV, a). There is good reason to suppose that it came 
from Mathura ( authentic information revarding its provenance is unfortunately want- 
ing) and that it be longs to the sculptures excavated from the Jamalpur Mound and | 
subsequently sent to Agra. The sculpture, like the torso noticed above, may therefore 
once have belonged to the ereat convent of King Huvishka. The se ulpture appears 
to be the proper left half of a large bas-relief which perhaps once decorated the lintel 
of a temple entrance. IJtshows a row of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas seated, each with 
two attendants standing behind. Over these figures and separated from them by a 
railing are a series of scenos from the Buddha’s life placed side by side without any 
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separatingmembers. Starting from the proper left end we find :—1st, Stirya the Sun- 
god on his chariot drawn by four horses ; 2nd, Buddha’s enlightenment or badhi symbo- 
lized in his victory over Mara and his daughters ; 3rd, Buddha’s first sermon re- 
presented by his actually turning the Wheel-of-the-Law, at the side of which we 
notice his first five converts ; 4th, Buddha worshipped by Indra in the Indragaila 
Cave. 

Let us compare with this sculpture the Raj Ghat slab in the Mathura Museum! 
on which we find the following five scenes : 1st, Buddha’s birth; 2nd, his enlightenment ; 
3rd, his descent from heaven ; 4th, his first sermon; 5th, his parinirvana. A point 
which must strike us at once is that on the Lucknow Museum sculpture the birth scene. 
seems to be represented by Strya on his chariot. Weare naturally reminded of the 
fact that Buddha is called a kinsman of the Sun (Aditya-bandhu) and that indeed, 
according to some scholars, the whole Buddha legend is nothing but a Sun myth. It 
would, however, be hazardous to base any theories on the unique sculpture here dis- 
cussed. So much is certain that, whereas among the four main scenes of Buddha’s 
life the Enlightenment and the First Sermon seem soon to have been fixed, the sculp- 
tures show considerable hesitation with regard to the first of those four scenes. 
Whilst in Gandhara the Nativity usually takes the place of the first scene, we find 
at Amaravati the Great Renunciation (Mahabhinishkramana) instead. 

With the slab in the Lucknow Museum we may also compare No. H-11 (ht. 1’ 
6") of the Mathura collection which represents the scene of Buddha worshipped by 
Indra’ Not only is the treatment of this subject identical in both eases, but we 
may safely assume that the sculpture in the Mathura Museum formed part of a slab 
similar to the one at Lucknow. It is curious that in both cases the Buddha in the 
eave evidently formed the centre of the frieze. This we may infer from the) cireum- 
stances that in each case we find over the Buddha figure the holy head-dress forming 
the centre of a row of niches containing half-figures in the attitude of adoration. 
This, no doubt, refers to the worship of Buddha’s head-dress in the Trayastrirhga 
Heaven. Considering the paucity of legendary subjects at Mathura, the prevalence 
of Indra’s Visit is certainly remarkable. One more instance will be noted beneath. 

Lately two fragmentary bas-reliefs have been found at Mathura which both seem 
to represent scenes of Buddha’s life. One (M. M. No. H-5:; ht. 13”) shows two 
panels which perhaps refer to the Great Renunciation (Mahabhinishkramana). The 
lower panel, of which only the upper half is preserved, apparently shows the Bodhi- 
sattva leaving home. The head of the horse and part of the rider are still visible. 
Among the remaining figures we notice in the centre the one holding a bow which, 
no doubt, is Mara, the Evil Spirit, and at his side another. with a fly-whisk (?) in his 
right and a thunderbolt in his left hand. It is not a little eurious to see the Vajra-' 
pani, so common in Gandhara, re-appear on a Mathura relief. The upper panel 
seems to represent the future Buddha, after leaving home, in the act of laying off his 
royal ornaments and making them over to his groom, Chhanda, kneeling in front of 
him. At his side we discern the head of the horse Kanthaka which in Gandhara is 
always present at this scene. But it is curious to findan elephant also introduced 
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ICE Mathura Museum Catalogue, Plate VI, «. 
*7Ch Mathurd Museum Catalogue, Plate VI. b. 
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here, perhaps merely meant to indicate the royal ‘ank of the main personage af the 
scene. The rest of the panel isoceupied by five figures which are not so easy to iden- 
tify. I conjecture that the female figure sented in front ona stool is Yatodhara, the 


Hidhisattva’s spouse, who receives from a maid-servant the alarming news of her 
lord’s departure. (Plate AAV, &.) 
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The other fragmentary hias-reliel 
in. the Mathura Museum (No. H-10; 
nt. 1 4°) likewie contams two 
panels placed one over the other 
(Plate XXV, ¢). The upper panel 
seems to represent the wift of a 
handful of dust hy the children Jaya 
andVijava and the lower one is per- 
haps a very abridged rendering of 
the Dipankara-jataka. The latter 
identification, however, is very "n- 
eerfain, owing to the absence of the 
main distinetive features of this 
BEE ILLE. 

Here l nay “ist note a seilplure 
amone our latest acquisitions (M. A. 
No. H-12: ht. 1’ 7") whieh Pandit 
Radha Krishna obtained from the 
villarre of Isp on the left bank of |} - 
the Jamna opposite Mathura City 
(fig. +). It shows Budidlia seatel 
on a high throne supported by lions 
and surrounded by four figures, each 
of which earrics a cup. These 
fieuros are no toubt the /ohapdlas, 
each offering a bowl to Buildlia 
nnimnediately after his enlig¢hten- 
ment, 

The seenes of Pudilha’s life so far 
‘Jentified at Mathura all clearly 
show that they were copied Trom 
Grieco- Buddhist examples. At the 
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came time we cannot help bemg 
Fig. 4. atrueck by their utterly debaseg 


character, if we compare them with their Gandharian prototypes. 


Birth Stories. 
Next to scenes of Buddha's life, T wish to consule 
previous existences, in other words jé¢akes, found among M 


er representations of his 


athiri sculptures. 
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I have already noticed what perhaps is a very abridged rendering of the Dipan- 
kara-jataka. The Lucknow Museum contains a fragment (ht. 10”) of a terra-cotta 
bas-relief which must refer to the same subject (fig. 5). Unfortunately its find-place 
is unknown, but it is not impossible that it came from 
Mathura like so many pieces in the Provincial Museum. 
It shows the upper half of a female figure holding a jar 
in her left arm and standing in front of a door. This 
reminds us at once of the representations of the 
Dipankara-jataka, so common in Gandhara, in which the 
flower-girl Bhadra is always shown in exactly the same 
position." It is true that the chief personage of the scene, 
Dipaikara the Buddha of the Age, as well asthe Bédhi- 
sattva Mégha or Sumédha (in other words the future 
Buddha Sakyamuni), are both wanting, but the raised 
little dise at the side of the door lintel seems still to. 
preserve a trace of the latter in his glorified state. 

In my previous paper on the Mathur’ school of sculpture I have recognized the 
Visvantara and Vydghri-jatakas on the two Bhitésar railing-pillars in the local 
Museum. I have also noted that three pillars of the same railing are preserved in 
the Calcutta Museum and one in the Lueknow Museum. The latter has since been 
returned to Mathura and now forms part of the local collection. Tn each case we find 
wi tne back of the pillar three bas-reliefs separated by Buddhist railings and other 
decorative features. Cunningham has already pointed out that on one pillar in the 
Indian Museum (No. M. 15-a; ht. 4 2") the three scenes seem to refer to the mira- 
culous submission of the mast elephant Nalagiri at Rajagriha. This interpretation 
is certainly very plausible as far as the central panel is concerned. The other two 
unfortunately do not at all fit the legend as known from literary sources, but we may 
here have a different version of the episode unknown to the existing texts. 

The second Bhitésar pillar in the Caleutta Museum (M. 15 é) has also three 
panels, which certainly refer to the V alahassa-jataka” This is the story of the 
five hundred merchants shipwreeked on the island of the she-goblins (yakshinz) 
who made them their husbands (Plate XXVI, c). In the upper panel the chief 
merchant is seen climbing up a tree and addressing the victims imprisoned 
in a tower by the ogresses. The central panel shows us the wise merchants 
(the sculpture has only four of the two-hundred-and-fifty of the Pali version ) who: 
made their escape with the aid of a flying horse which in reality was the future 
Buddha. The lower panel pictures us the fate of the two-hundred-and-fifty who did 
_ not listen to good council and foolishly stayed behind. The she-goblins played with 
them for a while but on the arrival of a fresh supply of victims they cast them into: 
the house of torment and devoured them. 





| Cf: Foucher, L'art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara. pp. 273 ff. and Grinwedel, Buddhist art in India, pp, 
142 ff. 

* Jittaka (ed. Fausbéll) Vol. 11, pp. 127 fF ; (transl. Rouse) Vol. II, pp. 89 #. Of. Anderson, Catalogue. Part I,. 
p- 1789. The writer mistook part of the finalscene for “ two mothers, each playing with a child on her knee,” 
| The Sanskrit version of the jataka ts preserved in Chinese translation, Cf, The romantic legend of Sakya 
Buddha yrom the Chinese-Sanserit by Samuel Beal, London 1875, pp. 332 ff. Chapter XLIX. he story of the 
Hive Hundreds Merchants. Cf. also Tad. Ant., Vol. X (1881) pp. 291 #f, 
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The third Bhitésar pillar in the Caleutta Museum (No. M.15-c) has three panels 
evidently referring to the ja@faka,' in which the future Buddha rescues a pigeon from 
a hawk by means of a gift of hisown flesh (Plate XNVI,d:. In the upper panel the 
Bodhisattva, born as Sivi-raja, is reated on his throne, two attendants standing by. 
He seems to address the hawk perched on a pillar, whereas he holds the pizeon in his 
left hand. In the second scene the Bodhisattva is plainly seen euttine with his 
knife the flesh from his right thigh, A servant to his right holds a seale to weigh 
the quantity of flesh stipulated as the ransom of the pigeon. It deserves notice that 
the balance has a single seale, as is still the case with Implements of this kind used 
nowadays in Ladakh. The third panel is too much defaced to be any longer recog- 
nisable. Tt seems, however, that the personages represented are the same as in the 
previous scene, namely, the Bodhisattva still seated on his throne in very much the 
same position and the servant standing by with the scale which here seems to have 
sunk (as appears from the position of the pole) indicating that the desired amount 
of flesh has been obtained. 

The sixth Bhitésar pillar which has lately heen returned from Lucknow to the 
Mathura Museum has three scenes which Tam unable to identify. In the wpper- 
most panel we see four women emerging half-way from what may be either meant 
for rocks or for the ocean. The central panel shows a man and a woman seated side 
hy side on the lop of a wall or a rock in front of which a pair of deer are lying face 
to face. The male figure is playing the harp and his female companion seems to 
heat time. The third scene shows us a man being carried up a rock by a woman. 

In my previous paper mention has been made of a representation of the Jatake 
of the Tortoise on a fragment of a railing pillar in the Mathura Museum (No. J.-36 ; 
ht. 1' 3"). Since then a similar f razinent has been found, which appears to refer to 
the Jafake of the Owl, though in some important details it does not tally with the 
literary sources.’ It is likewise preserved in the local collection (No, J-41; ht, 12"), 

Torana architraves. 

One of the most valuable acquisitions made of late years at Mathura is an 
exquisitely carved and well-preserved éérava architrave which Pandit Radha Krishna 
noticed let into the wall above the main gate of a house in the City (Plate XXVIL| 
a-b). Through the Pandit’s exertions it has now been placeil in the Local Museutm (No. 
M. 3; ht. 74° and length 8°), On one side it is carved with the well-known scene of 
Sakra’s visit to Buddha in the Indraéaila Cave. I have noted above that several 
instances of tts episode are known from Mathura, but the present speciinen is superior 
toany previously found. The centre is occupied by Buddha seated in the cave 





' The Chinese pilgrims mention a «fie erected on the spot where the event whe supposed to have taken | pluce. 
CE Si-yu-Ay (transl, Beal), Vol. [, pp, XXXI, CVI and 125 (footnote), For Fa-hiem, sce also Legge's tratelation, 
P- 30. The Brahmanical version, the story of Sivi (or Sibi), the san of Usinars, is foand in the Mahabharata, Vana- 
porven, OXXX, 29-34 The Siti-jataba ocenrs aleo among the «ulptures of the Borobadur in Java. Ch B. £. 
EO, Vol, 1X (1000), p. 23. Pee 

* The same subject is foundon a Mathura ¢3rana pillar in tho Lucknow Muwum (¥. A. Smit, Juin Shai po af 
Matherd, Plate XXVIII), but here the female carrying the male figure apparently climbs up a tree. Possibly ehe ts 
ao gokeAte:. : 

* Kiudes de sculpture bouddhique in B. E.F. E. 0. tome TX 1909), pp. 623 ff. On the Kachehaupa 
jataka of. Jitoka (od. Fausball), Vol. 11, pp. 176 ff, No. 215; trans, Rouse, Vol. 1, pp. 128, f. on the Uleta-jataka, 


ihidem, Vol. LL, pp. 852 f. No. 370 and r4idem, Vol. 1, p- 242. 
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Ti deserves notice that his attitude is not that of meditation, as is usual in Gandhara 
sculptures, but that of protection. To his proper right stands the Gandharva Paii- 
chagikha, recognizable from his harp. He is followed by six female figures, probably 
nymphs (apsaras) of Tndra’s heaven, of which the first seems to beat time, the second 
and fourth have their hands joined in adoration and the remaining three carry each a 
garland and a bunch of flowers as offerings. On the other side of the cave stands 
Indra himself with hands joined in token of reverence and wearing the peculiar hat 
which characterizes him both in Gandhara and Mathura sculpture. He is attended 
by two females standing in the same pose. They are followed by three elephants, one 
of which must be Indra’s vehicle Airavata. The two other elephants are probably the 
riding animals of his two female companions. The presence of three elephants is 
unusual. In the other representations of this episode found in Mathura we have 
only one elephant, and in Gandhira sculpture no elephant is shown, except on a bas- 
relief (ht. 8”) from Kafir Kot now preserved in the British Museum. 

The two square panels which indicate the junction of the architrave with the 
supporting pillars are each carved with a bulbous yase filled with lotus-flowers, whilst 
the projecting curved beams are decorated with a winged and fish-tailed monster 
with human bust, a blending of the indigenous makara and the Triton of classical art. 

The other side of the architrave is divided in the same manner. Here the cen- 
ival scene evidently refers to the worship of the Bodhi tree, the foliage of which is 
shown emerging from the windows and above the roof of a building. This sanctuary 
is approached by twelve male worshippers elegantly draped in flowing robes and 
arrayed in two rows of six on each side of the building. 

The two square panels at the sides show, the one the worship of a stupa and the 
other that of a Wheel-of-the-Law supported by four lions, the fourth lion at the back 
being invisible. This latter device is well-known as the crowning member of pillars, 
such as the Agoka pillar of Sarnath. It is, therefore, quite possible that the three 
devotional scenes shown here side by side refer to the Buddha’s Walightenment, First 
Sermon and Death.) In Amaravatisculptures we find indeed the Nirvana symbolized 
by the worship of a stipa. This is, for instance, the case with a stele in the Madras 
Museum, where the four great scenes are shown, namely the Great Renunciation, the 
Enlightenment, the First Sermon and the Worship of the Stipa. 

The torana architrave just described affords an excellent illustration of the true 
character of the Mathura school as a direct descendant of the older Indian school of 
Central India, strongly influenced by the Graeco-Buddhist art of the North-West. In 
‘all its essential features, both structural and decorative, it is obviously derived from 
such forana beams as we know from Bharhut and Sanchi. The three seenes of adora- 
tion earved on one side recall at once these Central-Indian monuments. But the scene 
of Indra’s visit to Buddha in the cave is copied from Gandharian examples, though 
not without important modifications. The fabulous beasts which on both siles occupy 
the projecting ends of the architrave embody both Indian and Hellenistic elements. 

With regard to the last-mentioned decorative device, I may add that Mathura 
kas produced fragments of torana architraves which show a still closer affinity to the 
Old Indian school. The Local Museum contains two fragments (M. 2; ht. 72” and M. 
———~F Gf Foucher, Les débute de art bouddhigue in J. A. series 10, Vol. XVII (1911), pp-B5f | 
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7; ht. 11}") of férena beams, on each of which the end is carved with a yawning cro- 
codile (makara) evidently a direct descendant of similar beasts found on the vates of 
Bharhut.’ A close comparison will, 
however, show that the two are not 
identical. At Bharhut the makara 
has still distinctly the character of a 
crocodile, though the hind part of the 
animal is, as it were, completely enve-, 
lopeal in the spiral ornament of the 
architrave end. The Mathura mekare 
is a clumsy creature, more like a fish 
Fiv. 6. than a crocodile. It has two fore 
paws but these are very inconspicuous 
and its curled-up fish-tail follows the curved outline of thestone (Plate XXVII, ¢). It 
deserves notice that in the second fragment in the Mathura Museum a new element 
las been produced, in the shape of a kinnara, armed with sword and shield, who 
apparently is about to be swallowed by the ungainly monster (Fie. 6). 

Here I may note a fragment of a frieze which Pandit Radha Krishna obtained 
from the city of Mathura (M. M, No. 1-88; ht. 10)", length 3° 2}"). It shows a pro- 
cession consisting of a lay-member carrying a garland, and five monks, of which one 
holds a fly-whisk, another, apparently a boy, blows a conch-shell and the remain- 
ing three are beating drums. They seem to emerge from the gate of what may be 
either a town or a Buddhist convent (Plate XXVIT, d). 





Gods and goddesses. 


T now wish to discuss some representations of deities not exclusively Buddhist. 
The first is Sarya the Sun-god. The earliest representations of this deity in India 
are closely connected with the conception of classical art. For he is shown standing 
on a chariot drawn by four horses abreast. This is the case not only in Gandhara 
sculpture but also on a railing pillar from Bodh Gaya now in the Indian Museum.’ 

It is well-known that in mediwyal art Sirya’s chariot is invariably drawn by 
seven horses. ‘This number evidently refers to the seven days of the week. We may 
also suspect some connection with the Buddhist goddess of Dawn, Marichi or Vajra- 
varahi, standing on her chariot drawn by seven boars. 

Mathura here also evidently followed the older schools, as will be seen from a 
sculpture in the Local Museum (No. D-46; ht. 2° 9”), which, though very inferior as 
rerards artistic merit, is in its main features similar to the earlier examples 
(Plate XXVIILe¢). The very corpulent Sirrya is shown squatting on a chariot drawn 
by four horses, He holds in each hand an indistinct object, probably meant for a 
lotus-flower. He has long locks and wears a flat torque. Tt deserves notice that his 
shonlders are provided with small wings, as we find in Garuda figures of the period. 





The Jain Sidpu of Mathard, Plate XXIV, 


' Cunningham, The Stipa of Bharhut, Plate IX, and V, A Smith, Foe nail 
of th Hi 


“Of, Ad. &, #2, for 1906-07, p. 160, and Foucher, L'ant gréco-fhouddhiqee, fig. 0. On the coping 
Gaya railing we find makeras combined with wermnaids and other fabulows beings, r = a 

2 OF Foucher, L'art grévo-beuddhique, pp. 200 ff. and figs, 82 and 63, ako J.B. a, S. for 1008. p. 100 

CV, und Si-yueks (transl. Beal) Vol. 1, p. 83. 
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The whole figure is surrounded with a circular halo. We have already drawn atten- 
tion to a very similar representation of Strya on a slab in the Lucknow Museum. 

Among the acquisitions of recent years there is a male figure, of which the head, 
the right arm and the legs are missing (M. M. No. E-24; ht.1'9”). He wears a 
torque, a flat necklace, bracelets and a garland of lotus-flowers slung round his shoul- 
ders. The interesting feature of this image is the attribute which it holds in its left 
hand. It is a thunderbolt (vajra), three-pronged on both sides, which looks like the 
prototype of the vajra found in medieval manuscripts from Nepal. Judging from 
the style, I would assign this sculpture to the Kushana period. It deseryes notice 
that it is carved in the round (Plate XXVIII, d). 

Another interesting find consists of two fragments of a colossal image which . 
Pandit Radha Krishna obtained from the village of Baroda, 4 miles from Parkham i 
and 2 miles from Chhargaon (Plate XXVIII, a.). One fragment (ht. 4’ 2”) consists of 
the head and bust with part of the left arm, and the other (ht. 2’ 5”) of the feet and 
pedestal of the statue. They are now preserved inthe Mathura Museum (No. ©-23). 
The carving is much obliterated, but the heavy earrings, the necklace with four 
tassels at the back, and the flat girdle above the abdomen indicate a close affinity 
between this image and the colossal statue from Parkham, likewise in the Mathura 
Museum (No. C-1; ht. 8 8”), which, on account of its inscription, may be assigned 
to the second century B.C. The Baréda image must belong to the same period and, 
when entire, must have measured not less than 12’ in height, viz. more than double 
life-size. Both these images were being worshipped by the villagers, the Parkham 
image under the name of Dévaté and the Baroda one under that of Yakhéya which 
seems derived from Sanskrit yaksha (Prakrit yakkha). It is not impossible that 
these images in reality represent yakshas, or perhaps the lord of the yakshas, in 
other words, Kubéra, the god of wealth. 





Hig. 7. 

In this connection I may mention that at Mathura numerous, usually small- 
sized, sculptures have been found which represent two corpulent figures, male and 
female, squatting side by side (Fig. 7). The male, seated to the proper right, 
holds two objects which, in most cases, appear to be a cup and a money-bag. The 
female usually holds a flower in her right hand and in her left a child seated on her 
knee. Sometimes her only attribute is a flower and in one instance (No. C-30) 
there are, besides the male figure, two females holding a flower and a cup respect- 
ively. It seems most likely that these figures represent the god of wealth and the 
goddess of fertility, though it is impossible to say under what names they were 
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worshipped at Mathura. It deserves notice that one sculpture of this type (M. M. 
No. C-28; ht. 9”) bears a short inscription which reads, Priyati sidhalh] “May 
the Siddha be pleased.” From this it would follow that the male figure was meant 
to represent a siddha and not a yaksha. Anyhow the large number and small size 
of these sculptures seem to indicate that they belonged to popular worship and pro- 
bably were votive offerings. In the case of No, C-30 of the Mathura Museum we 
find indeed four clumsy figurines carved at the feet of the three seated deities. They 
are shown standing with hands joined in the attitude of adoration and seem to 
represent human worshippers, probably the donors of the sculpture. 

The popularity of deities bestowing wealth and children, the two chief aims 
of the Indian house-holder, is not difficult to explain. The god of wealth we find 
worshipped throughout Buddhist India and, side by side with him, the goddess of 
fertility. Elsewhere I have discussed the peculiar shape under which the former! | 
appears in Mathura sculpture.’ It would seem that, whereas in Gandhara he 
usually holds a inoney-bag and a staff or spear, we find in Mathura, instead of 
the latter attribute, a cup in which a female attendant seems to pour some liquid. 

Gandhara has yielded numerous images of a goddess attended by children, one 
of which she usually holds in her lap. A well-known example is that excavated at 
Sikri by Sir Harold Deane and now preserved in the Lahore Museum. The same 
collection contains an inscribed specimen, very debase:l in style, which was unearthed 
in 1901 from Skaro-Dhéri, a mound near Charsadda. The British Museum possesses 
a figure, evidently of the same goddess, seated with a child in her lap, Such images 
have been identified as effigies of Hariti, the mother of yakshas, who was worshipped 
as a goddess of abundance and fertility. 

Among recent acquisitions at Mathura there is a headless figure of a female 
seated with an infant placed in her lap and four children between her feet (Plate 
XXVIII, d). A group of children at play are, moreover, shown on the pedestal. This 
goddess, notwithstanding her poor state of preservation and very debased style, exhibits 
so close a resemblance to the seated Hariti in the British Museum, that we are led 
to identify her with that same deity. I may add that in the village of Tayapur, tw 
miles from Mathura City, she was being worshipped under the not inappropriate 
name of Gandhari, the mother of the Kauravas. So much is certain that, like 
Gandhari, she derived her origin from the Gandhara country. Through the endea- 
vours of Pandit Radha Krishna the sculpture has now heen deposited in the 
Mathura Museum (No. F. 30; ht. 2° 8"). 


General Conclusions, 

The above account will show that the numerous discoveries made in and around 
Mathura during the last three years do not seem to necessitate any considerable 
modification in the conclusions arrived at in my previous paper. They particularly 
confirm the character of the Mathura school as a direct descendant of the sso) 
art of Bharhut and Sanchi developed under the influence of the Graeco-Buddhist 
school of the North-West. Its fundamentally Indian character is best exemplified by 
the ornamental railings : their pillars, | cross-bars and coping stones which have been 

















| Btudes de sculpture bouddhique, No. o, IT, B. E. F. E. O. tome VIII (1908) pp pp. 4:10 ff. 
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found at Mathura in such abundance, recall at a glance the Old-Indian prototypes- 
from Central India. It is true that the so-called dancing girls (more probably 
yakshis) usually found on the Mathura railing pillars form a distinctive feature of 
the local school, but their origin may be traced back to the inseribed figures of demi- 
gods and goddesses which appear as guardians on the gates of Bharhut. An indis- 
pensable adjunct of the Buddhist railing is the ¢érana with its three architraves. 
Portions of ¢téranas found at Mathura, such as the beautiful architrave discussed 
above, clearly show that here also early Indian examples were copied, not however 
without the influence of Gandhara making itself felt. 

Grzeco- Buddhist influence reveals itself particularly in the Buddha image un- 
known in the early Indian school and, as far as our materials allow us to judge, created 
by the Hellenistic artists of the North-West. The Mathura school has different types 
of Buddha figures, the exact history and meaning of which it is difficult to Sa | 
Nor is it possible to decide why two statuettes of Sakyamuni, identical in all details,. 
should be described, the one as a Bodhisattva and the other as a Buddha. We 
have, however, succeeded in recognizing the future Buddha Maitréya in a personage 
in royal dress who holds an unguent-fiask in his left hand. This type also must 
have been derived from Gandhara. It deserves notice that at Mathura both Buddhas. 
and Bodhisattvas are commonly portrayed in the attitude of imparting protection 
(abhaya-mudra), whilst seated images are also shown in the attitude of meditation 
(dhyana-mudra). Other mudras are practically unknown here. 

The scenes of Buddha’s life are very few compared to the infinite wealth of 
legendary scenes depicted in Gandhara sculpture. At Mathura they are almost 
entirely limited to the four main events: the birth, enlightenment, first sermon and. 
death. Onthe miniature stipa drum from Dhruv Tilé (now in -the Mathura 
Museum) there are eight panels, including the four main events, but the four 
remaining panels do not exhibit the four secondary scenes found in Gupta sculpture. 
Apparently those minor scenes had not yet been fixed at Mathura. 

The stories of the Buddha’s previous existences were as favourite a subject with 
the sculptors of Mathura as with their brethren of Bharhut and Gandhiara. Here 
also classical influence is noticeable in that the story is not condensed in a single 
panel but told in a series of scenes. Specially interesting are the Bhitésar railing 
pillars, on each of which three panels occur referring to different jatakas. The 
following jatakas we have so far been able to identify: Visvantara-(Pali Vessan- 
tara)-jataka, Vydghri-jataka, Valdahassa-jataka, Sivi-jétaka and Dipankara- 
jataka, Besides, there are fragments of railing pillars on which we have recog- 
nised the Aachchhapa-jataka and the Ulaika-jataka. 

The decorative elements in Mathura sculpture are partly derived from Old- 
Indian art and partly from the Greeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara. Among the 
classical elements, which in general exhibit an advanced stage of degeneration, I note 
the garland-carrying Erotes which appear, still further indianized, in the sculptures. 
of Amaravati. 

Recent discoveries have corroborated the view that the flourishing period of the 
Mathura school of sculpture coincided with the reign of the Kushana rulers, Kanishka 
Huvishka and Vasudéva. We may even go a step further and assert that it was- 
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particularly Huvishka whose sovereignty favoured the growth of Mathura art. For 
among inscribed images several appear to have been made in his reign.’ There is 
indeed some reason to assume that the development of Mathura sculpture was 
largely due to royal patronage, if we remember that Huvishka himself founded a 
monastery there in the year 47. 

The great influence exercised by the Mathura school on Buddhist art in other 
religious centres is further evidenced by Mr. Marshall’s discovery of an inscribed 
Bodhisattva on the site of the Jétavana, as in the inscription this image is definitely 
stated to be the work of a sculpture from Mathura.’ 

We may confidently hope that further explorations at Mathura will bring to 
light epigraphical records which will allow us further to build up the history of the 
Kushan dynasty. But it is hardly to be expected that later discoveries of sculptures 
will modify in ary large degree the main conclusions regarding the character of the 
Mathura school and its place in Buddhist art, which we have attempted to outline in 
the present paper. 


J. PH. VOGEL. 





1 Cf my Mathura Museum Catalogue, Appendix 1. Let me note here that in my previocs paper [ have referred 
to Huvishka as the son of Kanishka. There is, however, nothing to prove that such a relation existed between those 
two rulers, or even that the one immediately succeeded the other. 

* Cf. A. 8. R. for 1908-9 pp, 133 £f. 














BUDDHIST STUPA AT MIRPUR-KHAS, 
SIND. 





HE town of Mirpur-Khas, which has lately been made the head-quarters of the 
District of Thar and Parkar, in place of Umarkot, less conveniently situated, 
is upon the line of rail connecting Hyderabad (Sind) with Marwar junction 
and is 42 miles east of the former place. About half a mile to the north of the town 
is an area of land, roughly about thirty acres, covered with mounds, over the surface 
of which brickbats and potsherds are freely scattered. Very little excavation is 
sufficient to show that these mounds represent the sites and ruined foundations of 
ancient buildings of sorts; and the occurrence of very large bricks of an early 
pattern and make, together with numerous fragments of /fis! of small dagobas, 
make it pretty certain that the site was that of a Buddhist colony. The place is 
known now as Kahu-jo-Daro. 

From stray notices of occasional excavation work attempted from time to time 
in the past by local officials (in one of which it is stated that, when the Hyderabad- 
Umarkot railway was being made, the contractors excavated bricks in this old town 
to break up for making concrete, and found a plentiful supply in the old tower, a 
few figures and ornamental bricks being spared), I had assumed that all evidence 
of the tower had practically disappeared, and so did not visit the place personally, 
being fully occupied elsewhere when in Sind? But a proposal having been made 
to use the material of these mounds for filling in insanitary hollows around the town, 
Mr. Mackenzie, the Deputy Commissioner, asked me, when at Brahmanadbad 
in February 1909, whether I could spare a day to see the mounds. This I did 
and was surprised to find that there was so much of the sttipa, which occupied the 
centre of the north end of the general site, still remaining, I also saw that what 
remained of the core of the mound had not heen disturbed, and that, if it was a relic 
mound, the relics were probably still within it. The mound, generally, was in such a 
ruined and dilapidated state, being apparently nothing but a heap of mud débris, that 
[ had little hope of recovering any of its original walling, As the season at my visit 
was then too far advanced to do anything further than merely inspect the mound 
and bring away a quantity of sculptured bricks, I determined to return to it during 
the following season. 
| i 1 Not the umbrella, but the T-shaped top of the digobs. 

* Cf. J. B. Be BR. A.’S. Vol. XIX, p. 46. 
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It is recorded that in January 1859 the Hon. Mr. James Gibbs excavated the 
base of a brick thal in which was found a vase of fine earthenware containing some 
pieces of crystal and amethyst. This deposit is said to have been placed in the 
Karachi Museum, together with a head in greenish stone presented by Sir Bartle 
Frere; but neither of these are to be found in the Museum now. When 
Mr. Woodburn, 1.C.8., was Collector of Hyderabad, about 1894, he rescued from 
the depredations of the railway contractors a large terra-cotta seated figure of the 
Buddha, and a head and aureole of another.'' These, as will be seen on comparison 
with the photos of similar images accompanying this article, were evidently taken 
out of the very walls of the sti#pa, and are the only ones which I found missing. 
It is strange that the wall, in which it was placed, was not noticed, though it 
contained other statues, uncovered during my excayation. 

My exploration of the stupa was carried out during February and March 1910. 
Should there have been no walls standing in the mound, I thought it quite likely 
that the lower courses of the basement would still be there, so I made cuttings from 
the outside ground level straight into the middle of the south and east sides. At 
the same time, haying located the centre of the mound as near as I could guess, I 
began sinking a 10’ well down the middle through the hard sun-dried brickwork. 
In the first two cuttings we soon came upon the edges of the square burnt-brick 
platform upon which the s¢i#pa stood, and this was opened out to right and left of 
each cutting. We next uncovered three of the corners of this platform, which was 
only a few bricks thick ; and it seems to have been upon this insecure foundation that 
the whole structure was raised. 

Around the circular core of the stipa, which projected from the top of the 
mound, was a kind of rough platform, indicating the upper surface of a basement 
upon which the tower stood. This was deep in loose débris, and I started to have 
this cleared, when, from the south edge, a head of a Buddha rolled away as the first 
few inches of earth covering it were removed. An examination of the spot showed 
us that we had struck the line of a wall in which was a sunk panel containing a 
seated Buddha. As the head of the image was only just below the surface, the 
Shoulders and neck had disintegrated, owing to the alternate wet and dry weather 
and the presence of saltpetre (kallar) in the soil and brickwork which, crystallizing 
and dissolving in turn, works great mischief with brickwork in Sind, reducing it in 
time to powder. As this wall was opened out, other image niches were found, 
and it was easily seen that we had struck the south wall of the great square base- 
ment of the stipa. This was followed until all four sides were laid bare. Three 
sides—the north, east and south-—were found to be alike, the upper wall space being 
divided into five bays by pilasters whose bases rested upon the top member of a great 
heavy roll moulding plinth which ran round the three walls and parts of the fourth 
(i.e., the west) side. The three central bays on each of these three sides each con- 
tained an image niche, while the two end ones on each side had a similar niche 
but filled with blind lattice tracery in intricate patterns in imitation of latticed 
Windows. (Plate XXXI.) Two adjacent niches at the north-east corner had such, 
the niches at the other corners of the three sides being ruined. 


——$—————— 





2 Ibidem, p. 44. 
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In order to uncover the four walls of the basement, we had to dig through solid 
burnt brickwork. This had been carefully built against the walls, andextended out- 
wards from them some twelve to fifteen feet, and was carried up tothe tops of the 
walls as we found them. The walls, with their mouldings and images, were thus 
completely and purposely buried some time soon after their erection, since the great 
bricks employed for this purpose were of the same size and make as those in the 
walls. 

To account for this wholesale burying of the great basement of the stupa, my 
first idea was that it was done upon the first inroads of the Arabs into Sind in the 
beginning of the 8th century, in order to protect and save the images from their 
iconoclastic zeal; but, upon clearing the walls completely, down to the original 
ground level, the reason for this heavy brickwork became apparent. From the lines 
of the mouldings in the basement, about 6° high, it was seen that the st#pa had 
not only subsided some .8” into the soil in the middle of the walls, where 
the weight of the upper tower pressed more directly upon them, but had also bulged 
outwards to the same extent on all four sides. This, due to insufficiently strong 
foundations, must have taken place at or very soon after the completion of the tower, 
and, as the stability of the whole edifice was threatened, there was nothing left for 
the builders to do but to buttress it up with this heavy brickwork. It is to this 
buttressing and burying of the walls that the remarkable preservation of the images 
is due. The subsidence inwards and downwards of the vault of the central shrine, 
in itself, shows the danger that was threatening the whole edifice, which had to be 
immediately provided against. 

But a silent force of a different character was at work all this time trying to 
undo or, at least, mar the work of man. The kallar, already referred to, found 
everywhere in the soil of Sind, rises with the rains into the porous body of any brick- 
work accessible, and drying and crystallizing in the dry weather, bursts and pulv- 
erises the fabric. This takes place more rapidly in the presence of air, and we found 
amongst bricks which, not so long ago, were stacked by contractors for removal, 
many that had, since then, become just masses of powder. This kallax had already 
attacked parts of the walls and most of the images of the Buddha, that in the western 
niche on the north side being found encrusted to a depth of half an inch with an 
efflorescence of crystals, which had to be carefully chiselled away.’ 








nares Dr. Mann, Principal of the Poona Agricultural College, was kind enoagh to analyse some crystal of this hadlar 
which I brought away with me. He found it composed of :— 2 


Gypsum ’ - : ‘ : ‘ . . : , 88°82 per cent. 
Sodium Sulphate . ; : ; : : : : : PELL 4, 
Eodium Carbonate ‘ . : . . . ; . . 362 =, 
Organic matter, etc. F - ‘ ; - ; 315 = 
Sand Py z . " . * a i * « * = 290 ” 
100°09 


He considers the injurious material to be the alkaline sodium carbonate. 
He also examined some of the earth from the site of Brahmanabad, which is being taken away by the villagers 
or fertilising their fields. Considered as a manure it contained the following constituents — An as 


Nitrogen , . - “ . . ‘ : . “5s 
Phosphoric Acid. : : . 9 ene 
Potash . : ; : : : : : ; 175 

It is worth about one quarter as much as cattle manure. The soluble salts which it contained were :— 
Calcium Sulphate . : . - : : ; > : 1-06 per cent . 
Calcium Chloride . : ; . 80 
Magnesinm Chloride 4 t ; ; . : : 13. 


nm 


Sodium Chloride . : ; : i : ; , : 327 
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The images had all been painted, those of the Buddha having red robes and a 
golden coloured complexion, with black eyes and hair. 

The west side of the basement of the st@pa was unlike the other three, and was 
probably the front ofthe building. In the middle of this side, which projects slightly, 
were found three little cell shrines (see Plate XXX), one occupying the centre 
and facing west, and one on each side of it, and at right angles to it, facing one 
another. In front of these, and common to the three, was a small antechamber. 
There was more construction still in advance of this, as shown by the foundations, 
but so ruined as to be now without shape or form. But on either side of this group 
of shrines the masonry seems to have run forward (westward), as if for a pair of stair- 
eases leading to the platform above the roof of the shrines and round the base of the 
circular tower. The shrines themselves are small, being about 4 square. When 
the walls around were buttressed up, these appear to have been filled up solid, and 
from the way the only remaining portion of the roof of the central shrine has been 
crushed in, the filling up and buttressing was not commenced a day too soon. I exca- 
vated a portion of the filling-in from these shrines, sufficient to show that in the back 
or central one, at least, had been a bench or altar across the back, as if for an image. 
The side ones, no doubt, had the same, but were much ruined. In the central shrine, 
standing on the floor and leaning against the north side wall at A, was found a large 
slab of terra-cotta, bearing a male standing figure in relief. This I shall describe further 
on. It was embedded in the filling-in of brickwork. No other images were found ; 
and if images of the Buddha ever rested in these shrines, they must have been 
removed previous to the buttressing-up of the building. 

In the middle and south shrines (Plate XX XIII) we have portions of the 
roofing of each remaining. That of the middle one is constructed wagon-vaulted, by 
corbelling forward the bricks from the springing lines along the tops of the side walls. 
to the apex, and dressing the undersides to a segmental curve. The vault runs from 
front to back. In the south shrine, however, we find something calculated to upset 
a hitherto very cherished belief that the true arch came into India with the 
Muhammadans, and was probably not known before their time, For here we have a 
fragment of an actual true arch, built with properly formed brick voussoirs, the 
bricks being built on edge. Fergusson does not exactly commit himself to this 
statement, but says:' “Although we cannot assert with absolute certainty that 
the Buddhists never employed a true arch, this at least is certain—that no structural 
example has yet been found in India, and that all the arched or circular forms 
found in the caves are, without one single exception, copies of wooden forms, and 
nowhere eyen simulate stone construction. With the Hindus and Jains the case is 
different ; they use stone arches and stone domes which are not copied from wooden 
forms at all; but these are invariably horizontal arches (like that of the central 
shrine], never formed or intended to be formed with radiating youssoirs.”’ 

There are here portions of some six arch rings, part of an arched vault which 
formed the roof of this shrine. The top and bottom edges of the bricks are curved 
to the curve of the vault, while the other edges radiate towards a centre. The 


a = 


* Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern A 
been slightly modified in the new edition revised by Dr. Burgess, 


rehitecture, London 1899, p. 210. The statement quoted has 


London 1910, Vol. I, p. 310. [Ed.] 
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bricks measure 1‘ 44” from corner to corner across the bottom, they are 10” deep and 
22° thick. TI found one or two similar arch rings at Brahmanabad, but being so 
possessed hy the prevalent belief, 1 attributed them to the Arabs who built upon 
the old site. 

The horizontal lintels of the doors of these shrines were of wood, some of which 
still remained, but thoroughly decayed and mostly reduced to powder, 

At either end of the east wall, on the face (at B-B on plan), had been very 
large panels or wiches, the sills only remaining, with a base of two of the flankine 
pilasters or pillarets. Under the sill, at the south end, was a band of decorated 
bricks with a little female fizure holding a pot, shoulder high, repeated three times, 
at each end and in the middle. Between these large panels and the shrines were 
two smaller panels, one on each side, of peculiar outline, that on the north side hold- 
ing a small image of a seated Buddha, whose hands are broken off, while that on the 
south side has been mostly destroyed. 

The arched arrangement over the central Buddha image, on the north face, is 
similar to the facade of the Vigvakarma cave at Elura.' (Plate XXXT.) By placing 
# Buddha in the doorway below, in the latter, we would have a first-rate counterpart 
of fhe niche and arch on the wall. But it still more closely resembles, in some res- 
pects, the upper face of the front of the Buddhist structural tem ple at Tér, the two 
being nearer together in point of time.’ The little niche in the arch, with no mean- 
ing in the case of the stvpa, unless it held a small image, was the upper window in 
the case of the Elura and Tér examples. Going a step further, the front of the 
thatched Toda hut is very similar to the upper fagade of the Tér Chaitva; nay, the 
whole upper structure, thick curved roof and all, seems to be hut a copy of the hut 
of these aboriginals, which probahly has not changed its shape or material for two 
thousand years. 

In front of the three shrines was a great quantity of loose débris, which seems to 
have fallen from above ; and irregularly embedded in this were found overa hun- 
dred unburnt clay votive tablets, of different sizes and patterns ; and, scattered about 
amongst them, copper coins, thirty-six of which were recovered, but all as lumps of 
green verdigris in which it seemed hopeless to expect to find a copper core. These 
Were all located in the déhris about 6 above the orizinal ground or floor level 
in front of the shrines. But upon the ground level, to the left, in front of the 
central shrine door, was found a terra-cotta stamp for making such tablets, 

The well which we sunk throueh the middle of the stitpa Was continued until 
we reached a depth of 25° from the summit of the mound, when, in the centre, 
as near as possible, we came upon a square area of kiln-burnt brickwork, about 4’ 
square. As the upper layers of brieks were removed, a little chamber in the middle, 
about 15° square, revealed itself. (Plate XXXIV.) Its sides were set parallel with 
the sides of the stipa. Within this reposed a stone coffer composed of two thick 
flat circular stones, roughly dressed to shape, about 13° in diameter, and 5” to 6” 
thick. One formed the bottom, and the other the top or lid, In the centre of 


hoth was a cup-shaped hollow ahout 8° jn diameter, the lower one being 21”, and the 


‘Us, Furruson, op. crt. p. 128, revised mlition, Vol. J, pe DBL. 
' Cf Fergusson. op. eif., revived elition, Vol. 1, pe 126, 
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upper one 1)" deep. Standing within this cavity in the lower stone was a small 
crystal bottle, while round it and upon the top of the coffer, outside, were 
sprinkled, amidst a quantity of white sand, from which they had to be sifted, a num- 
ber of offerings consisting of coral beads (63), crystal beads, drilled and wndrilled (7), 
two small erystals cut to simulate diamonds, each about half the size of a pea, 
very small seed pearls, most of them not much larger than a pin’s head, and all 
drilled (30), four gold beads, two: beime- ribbed: melon-shaped and-about three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, one small eolil wire ring, ten copper coins, some small lumps 
of charcoal, a few grains of wheat, and some other small odd beads and chips. The 
numbers in brackets are those recovered from the sand with which they were mixed. 
(Plate XXXYV.) 

Upon the mouth of the erystal bottle was a small flat silver cap, much corroded 
and on the eap rested a copper finger ring, also corroded, the corrosion causing it to 
adhere to the cap so tightly as to break when being taken off, Inside the bottle was 
a small silver cylindrical ease with slip-on lid, but so corroded that the lid came to 
pieces in taking it off. The case had been wrapped round with gold leaf, which was 
as fresh and bright as the day it was put on. This case measures 1” in length 
by ”° diameter, with a slip-on lid. When the lid was removed, anil the case 
inverted over a clean sheet of white paper, a very minute substance about the size of 
a pin’s head rolled out, together with a speck or two of dust. There was nothing else 
in the case, But within the erystal bottle, underneath the cases and not in the latter 
was found about an egg-spoonful of what appears to be brown funeral ash, some 
lumps of which have the texture and convex surface of charred hone. (Plate XXXVI.) 

In each of the south-east and south-west corners of the relic chamber, between 
the stone coffer and the bricks, was a little earthen pot, with narrow month, filled 
with sand. The sand was removed and sieved carefully, but nothing was found in it, 
In the make of the pots the surface was grooved in narrow rings. 

A considerable amount of the brick buttressing and fallen débris around the 
$tipa remained undisturbed by us. We merely removed sufficient to lay the walls 
bare. In the débris were found carved bricks in a great variety of patterns, as shown 
in the illustrations, and of very superior workmanship, so much so as to merit 
the term terra-cotta rather than brick. (Plate XXXVIL) Among the designs were 
found several varieties of the key pattern or Greek fret ; indeed, Greek influence in 
ornamental details is very apparent in several of the very few fragments retrieved 
by us; and, in this respect, connects the work closely with that of the Indo-Greek 
remains of Gandhira, I have compared Greek ornament as taken from Nicholson's 
Principles of Architecture with some of the carved bricks from the stapa in the 
accompanying illustration, (ig. 1.) 

Two medallions, bearing the image of Kubéra, were found, and several square ales 
with grotesque faces, (Plate XXXV.) From the number of tiles with the face shown 
on Plate XX XV it would appear that there must have been at least one whole string- 
course of them around the tower of the etapa. A few fragments of pilaster capt- 
tals—the pilasters that formed belts around the tower—were recovered, and in 
Plate XXX I have endeavoured to reconstruct one of these capitals. The little 
image of a standing Buddha in the raiddle of the capital is found in Greco- Buddhist 
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exainples,’ and the capital itself is a lineal descendant of the Corinthian througl: 
Gandhara. 
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There is little now left upon the spot to give us any clue to the original shape 
of the stipa, but by comparing the little there is with what we know of other ati pits, 
it is not difficult to imagine the outline of the complete building. ‘To begin with, 
sufficient remains to show that the lowest part of the structure was a creat square 
hasement, 53’ 6° from corner to corner, and rising in its ruined state to a hei¢ht of 
14’ 6". Allowing for missing mouldings above the capitals of the pilasters, the hase- 
ment was probably about 13’ high. Upon tls rose a evlindrical tower with 
domed top to about the same height as its diameter, namely, about 37’. This 
would give a total height of 55’, or as high as the sijuare of the basement at 
eround level. The tower above the basement was probably decorated with one or 
more bands of pilasters, with image-niches between the pilasters, and numerous 
string courses and mouldings of sculptured brick. When complete, the dome was 
possibly crowned by some wooden erection in the shape of a great triple umbrella. 

As previously stated, there were three images of the Buddha upon each of the 
three faces of the basement—the north, east and south. Of these nine, seven were 
in position when I uncovered the walls. ‘wo were missing, riz, one from the 
southern niche on the east side andthe one just round the corner—the eastern one 
on the south side. Both of these are accounted for, as: they were extracted by Mr. 
Woodburn as already noticed. Or, rather, he found a whole image and ahead 
probably the body of the second was broken in rermoyal. | 

All these imares, which are about half life size, aire seated cross-leeged in the 
“meditative” attitude (dhydna-mudra), with both hands in the lap, one upon the 
other, with the palms upwards, (Plate XXXVIIL.) The Buddha is represented in 
' Fergusson, op . evtiy tr 173 ; rovieed edition, Vol. I, p. 214. ae 
* They are illustrated in J, B. B, R.A. S., Vol. XIX, pe oe fF, 
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someas seated upon a lotus and ‘in others on a four-legged stool. His body is fully 
clothed withan ample robe which covers both shoulders and hangs in folds, The way 
the skirt of this robe fits his legs makes it look almost as if he wore trousers, and it 
would seem from the folds on the legs that he wears an under-garment which hangs 
jower than the outer robe. The end of the robe, in front, depends over the seat from 
under him. The robe covers both arms to the wrists. In all the figures, save one, the 
hair isof the short curly kind ; in the exception, in the eastern image on the north side it 
is represented straight and dressed back fromthe front. (Plate XXXVI, ¢.) Between 
the eyes, in most of the images, is a small circle to indicate the wrud, one of Buddha's 
special marks, denoting enlightenment (bddhi). As it Is a erooved ring amd not a 
protuberance, possibly some metallic button was attached, The knob (ushvisha) on 
the top of the head is present, though not very prominent. The ear-lobes are elong- 
ated, and the eyes, in some, are fairly open, while in others they are half closed. 
Behind the head is a decorated nimbus, alike in all except the straight-haired 
image, where, instead of a circular band of square and round lotuses, it has a seroll 
hand of conventional leaves. All the images have heen painted, and for this purpose 
they appear to have been covered with a thin ege-shell layer of very superior clay 
before baking. The complexion has been a wheaten or golden one, with black hair, 
eyebrows and pupils of the eyes. The robe has been painted a bright foxy red, 
The robe covering both shoulders proves clearly that the Buddha image of Sind, 
ov, at all events, of the Mirpur Khas stipe, came from Gandhara. 

I have mentioned a smaller image on the west face of the sfipa, on the north 
side of the shrines, in a peculiarly designed frame (see Plate XXXI), There was a 
similar one on the south side of the centre, shown by the remains of a frame of like 
design. ‘This image is a particularly good one, with the robe worn in the same way 
as in those described. He sits upon a lotus, and the background is made up of 
leaves spreading out from the back of the body all around.' The leaves have a flame- 
like shape. Vhe eyes in this image are quite shut, the upper and lower lids 
meeting. The arms have been broken off from the elbows ; they were probably placed 
in the lap, but it is impossible to make certain, as the fore-arms and hands have not 
been in contact anywhere with the rest of the image. There are no fractured 
surfaces upon the upturned feet or legs to show where they vested. 

As the stipa is in such a ruinous condition, and so little of it is left, [ removed 
six Buddha images from the walls for safer custody. Exposed as they now would 
have been to the air and rains, the kallar with which each is more or less impreg- 
nated would soon cause their disintegration. With a Muhammadan population in 
close proximity they would also have been, 1 their isolated position, exposed to 
wanton damage. Three Buddha images were lett, visz., two on the east and one on 
the north face. Those which I removed will eventually be housed in the new 
Prince of Wales Museum in Bombay. 

The clay tablets which we found, out in front of the west face, in the fallen 


débris, some 6’ above the original ground level, were all in unburnt clay, 


rated in the Journal of Indian Art, Vol. 
the pedestal of an image of the emaciated 





1A Gandhara image, with o similar backgroand, may be sean ilimat 
VITl, plate 18, fig. 1- [The figure referred to by Mr. Cousens ocotrs on 
Boddha and probably represents the earth goddess. [Ed.] 
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(Plate XX XIX.) The manner of making these appears to have been this: a ball of 
fine kneaded clay was held in one hand while a seal mould was pressed into it with 
the other. Some of these balls of clay have the impression deep down within them. 
They are of different sizes varying from about 14” to 6” in their greater length, 
for they are mostly oval in shape. Some have an impression of Buddha seated cross- 
legeed with the right hand pointing downwards in the “ witness” attitule (lAimi- 
sparsa-mudra), others have lim seated in the European fashion with the legs hanging 
down and hands before the breast in the “ Preaching ” attitude (dharmachakra-mudra). 
The robe is not shown very distinctly, but on some the ridge passing from the left 
shoulder down towards the right waist indicates that, unlike the older sculptures 
on the wall, the robe leaves the right shoulder bare, Many of the tablets, instead 
of an image of the Buddha, have representations of very elongated Burmese-looking 
stipas—one, three, ten or a hundred being impressed on each tablet. The last are 
circular tablets, and the sti#tpas are arranged in rows, which, being small, look like 
rows of small screws standing on their heads. Under the Buddhas and stipes is, in 
each ease, the Buddhist formula Ye dhermd, ete., in letters of about the 7th or Sth 
century A.D.' 

With these tablets were found about thirty-six copper coins which had evidently, 
with the tablets, been placed there as offerings. These were but round lumps of 
verdigris, but a much corroded core of copper was got from each, upon many of 
which were portions of Arabic inscriptions. Some had the four-leayed flower upon 
one side, from which, as well as from the letters legible, it is easy to identify them as 
coins of the early Arabs in Sind.” The position in which these tablets were found, and 
the Arab coins, prove that worship was performed and offerings were made at the 
stipa after it was more or less ruined, and as late as the time of the early Arab occu- 
pation of the province (A.D. 715). 

To return to the relics, The ten copper coins, found with the other offerings. 
in the relic coffer, were nit lumps of verdigris, and, except from their shape being 
rectangular, could hardly be distinguished from the coins found with the yotire 
tablets. ‘The extent of corrosion heing practically the same in both enses shows 
clearly that the coins in the coffer, hermetically sealed, as it were, within the 
mound, to have attained that amount of corrosion must have been deposited there 
many centuries before those were placed on the outside, where they haye been but 
a few feet below the surface, subject to wet and dry for the last nine hundred vears 
at least. ; 

The erystal reliquary had heen broken, and the bottom portion lost, It had 
then been mended by putting a tight-fitting cave of silver reaching half-way up 
the phial on to the bottom. The lip around the top lad also been chipped. This 
points to an accident having happened at or before the time of enshrining the phial, 
which probably fell from the hands of some person who was holding it. The faet 
of the new silver bottom having been provided, and a silyer cap to take the place 

t The tablot roprodvoed os figure d ot Plate XXXIX more particularly refers to Buildha’s first wermon in. the 
Deer park of Benares, as ts indicated by the two deer visible under the inveription. Pigure * represents Huddha-nt the 
moment of his enlightenment (/fcAr), the foliage of the Dodhi tree being shown over hiv bend. (ew 


* Such coms T have already published in my sccoant of Brahmanabid-Monghra in Sind, 4. S. RR, for [03-4 
plate XLVIT, | . 
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of a crystal stopper or lid, would lead one to suppose that this reliquary had held the 
relics already for so long a time that it was felt it would have been sacrilege to 
throw away the phial for a new one, even in its shattered condition. But as we did 
not find the fragments of the crystal receptacle with it, it is probable that the accident 
took place some time previous to its interment at Mirpar Khas. When placing the 
stone pot containing the inner caskets and relics into the coffer at the Boria Stipa 
at Junagadh’ a somewhat similar accident seems to have taken place, for we found 
the fragments of the lower part of a stone pot, like the one in the coffer, about 4 
from the latter, buried in the mound. I have already noted the discovery in 
1859, by the Hon‘*ble Mr. James Gibbs, of a vase in the upper part of this stipa, 
containing “some pieces of crystal and amethyst.’ Could these have been the 
fragments of the broken reliquary which, after it was found that they had been 
forgotten when the relics were closed up im the relic chamber, were subsequently 
placed in the earthen pot and buried higher up in the mound? In any case, it seems 
clear that the reliquary, and therefore the relics, existed long hefore the present stipa 
was built over them. Is, then, the present s##pa a reconstruction of an older one— 
of one of the many built by Asoka when he redistributed the relics of Buddha, in 
order that the actual bodily presence of the Great Teacher might pervade the land 
through allits length and breadth? Ifso, this would account for the very small 
relic, if relic it is, found in the gold case.’ 

It is recorded by Hiuen Tsiang (in the 7th century A.D.) that in his days there 
were several hundred saaigharamas in Sind, occupied by about 10,000 priests, and 
that they studied the Little Vehicle. He also adds that “when Tathagata was in the 
world, he frequently passed through this country, therefore Agoka-raja has founded 
several tens of sti#pas in places where the sacred traces of his presence were found. 
Upagupta, the great Arhat, sojourned very frequently in this kingdom, explaining 
the law and convincing and guiding men. The places where he stopped and the 
traces he left are all commemorated by the building of saayhdramas or the erection 
of stupas. These buildings are seen everywhere.” 

The silver case, holding the smaller gold one, was wrapped around with gold 
leaf, which even now is as bright and fresh as on the day it was used—gold 
leaf, too, as fine as any produced at the present day. If the small particle, found 
in the otherwise empty and clean gold ease, which again was enclosed in the silver 
one, was accidental and counted for naught, it is difficult to understand why the 
silyer case should have been so carefully enveloped in gold leaf. Those who applied 
gold leaf surely thought they were wrapping up something more than the mere 
cases! If we accept it as a relic, it must indeed have been very, very precious to be 


1 J. A. 8. B., Vol. LX, part I. No. 2, 1891. 

* We are told that he opened up seven of the eight sf/#pas containing the relics of Buddha and redistributed them 
amongst $4,000 s/#pas which he had caused to be built. Probably “84,000” is an exaggeration, so common in India 
like the “ thousand-pillared”’ halls, in none of which a thousand pillars ever existed or any number like it; and the 
naulakha temples supposed to have nine lakhs of images disposed about them. I see no reason to doubt that Asoka 
redistributed the relics, putting back again a smaller quantity into the opened stipas, being so desirous of spreading 
them over the whole country for the easier worship of those in far away provinces. ; 

3 Si-yu-ki. Buddhist Records of the Western World (transi. Beal) Vol. Ii, p- 272. We know of several stupas 
for certain, viz., one at Thul Rukan, near Moro; one at Depar Ghangro, near BrahmanAbad ; one at Brahmanabad 
itself; one at Mirptr-Khas; one near Tando Muhammad Khan ; and one near Jhirruck, and reports of other meunds 


which, upon examination, may turn out to be ruined sfa@pas. 
N 
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such a mite, and hence the probability is that it was thought to be of the Buddha 
himself. The brown funereal ash and bits of calcined bone, about a small tea-spoon- 
ful, found in the bottle wxder the silver and gold cases, and not in them, are 
undoubtedly relies, and if the particle in the gold case is that of Buddha, the other is 
probably that of some famous local saint, perhaps Upagupta the patron saint of Sind 
in Asdka’s time, and the friend and erstwhile religious associate of that king. That 
it is not unusual to find relics of more than one individual in one stupa is shown by 
the discoyery of those of several great Arhats in four reliquaries, all inscribed, in the 
one stupa, No. 2, at Sanchi.’ 

The statue slab found in the central shrine on the west face of the stiipa is very 
interesting and curious. (Plate XX XVITI, fig. b.) On digging out the core of brick 
buttressing, with which the cell had been filled, this slab, which measures 303” high 
by 123° across, was found standing upon the floor leaning against the north wall. The 
feet were broken off and were not found. The statue seems to be the portrait of 
some male person of note. It is not a Bodhisattva, else it would have had a halo 
round the head, and would have been, in other respects, more like those images as we 
find them elsewhere. The figure is standing full to the front, resting upon the right 
leg ; the right hand, raised almost to the level of the centre of the breast, holds a 
small lotus flower offering, while the left rests flat upon what appears to be a wallet 
slung loosely round his waist and depending upon his left thigh. He is not, as is so 
often seen in such figures, grasping a knot of his garment. His clothing is simple in 
the extreme, and is just such as one sees on Jains as they enter their shrines to do 
worship, being, apparently, but a single waist-cloth whose folds hang to the back on 
the left side.“ The upper portion of the body from the waist, and the lees below the 
knees are bare. He wears an elaborate headdress arranged in rows of horizontal 
curls, from underneath which bunches of vertical curls fal] upon each shoulder. 
The statue has been painted. The complexion was ‘ golden’ or wheat colour, the 
waist-cloth, which, though scanty, is rich, was red, while the wig, eyebrows, pupils, 
and moustache were black. Iam inclined to think the image represents the builder 
of the stupa. This would account for this particular image, though loose, not 
having been removed from the shrines, while others, which they held for worship, 
were taken out, when the buttressing-up of the stipa became necessary. That the 
shrines held Buddha images, or some images for worshi p, is shown by the remains of 
a shallow altar against the back wall of this central cell, The Buddha images, 
already described, in the walls, were permanently built in and could not be taken out 
without breaking, and thus still further weakening the walls, 

Taking all circumstances into consideration I cannot see how the stiipa can be 
ascribed to a later date than A.D. 400. It may be earlier. Tt is probable that it is 
a reconstruction of a ruined one formerly erected under Agoka’s orders, and possibly 
to contain a relic of the Buddha, the other relies being put into the bottle at the time 
of the reconstruction of the stipa. But of course this is pure surmise. The fact, 
however, remains, that the sites of what were once Buddhist monasteries surround the 





— —_————— : es aire rr 


‘ Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, p. 285. = a ee 
* Tt seems to me that the figure is dressed in two garments : an upper garment held round the waist by means of a 
girdle and a waist-cloth, the edges of which are visible over the knees under the upper garment. [£d.) 
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stapa. Compare the plan of the wall trenches, from which the bricks have heen 
removed (Fig. 2) with the plans of Gandhira monasteries.’ 
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Fig. 2. 


This spa was not an isolated building of this period, for, from a comparison of 
the remains of sculptured brick, the sf#pas of Thul Rukan near Moro, Depar 
Ghangro! near Brahmanabad, Tando Muhammad Khan anil Jherrick would seem 
to have been built about the same time; but none of these have such an extensive 
site of surrounding monasteries as the Mirpiir-Khis Séa pe. 

In dealing with the carved brickwork of the Depar Ghaingro Stipa I wrote :* 
“The ornament was carved upon the moist elay with a sharp tool and was not mould- 
ed inashape. It is of the same character as that found at Jamal-Garhi in the 
Yisufzai country, almost on the borders of Kashmir, near Peshawar, which General 
Cunningham, in the fifth volume of his Reports, called the Indo-Corinthian style, and 
which he thinks was practised in that region in the beginning of the Christian era, 
General Haig says:' ‘ This place [i.e., the Buddhist settlement of Sawandi] is men- 

1 Of Forguson op. cit, Revise Edition, p.171.. Vol. 1, p. 212. 

2 Soo article on Brahmanabad-Manglira, 4. 8. FR. for 1909-04, p. 18, plate L. and fig. 5. 
207. 4. P R. for the year unding the 90th June 1597, p. 19. 

‘J, R.A. &, (N.S. Vou. XVI, p. 282, 
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tioned in the legends of the “ Mujmal-al-tawarikh,” as having been built by the King 
of Kashmir during an expedition to Sindh. The legend is full of absurdities, but 
we may perhaps safely infer from it the antiquity of Sawandi.’ 

“This statement may not be far wrong. About the middle of the 7th century, 
Chach paid a visit to a Buddhist devotee in the vicinity of Brahmanabad when the 
latter complained of the ‘temple’ (sté#pa ?) and monastery falling into a state of 
disrepair due to the wear of time. If we take it the place had been in Buddhist 
hands continually from the time of its establishment to that time, and had not fallen 
into disrepair from neglect, the wear must have been very slow and gradual, so that 
we are forced to put back the building of the st#pa, with that of Thul Mir Rukan 
to the early centuries of the Christian era, but the want of sufficient data prevents 
any very approximate estimate of its age being made as yet. The very same moulded 
or caryed bricks as are found at these two places were found by General Cunningham 
at Shorkot in the Panjab about 60 miles north-east of Multan, and these he likens to 
the work on Yizufzai remains. He found letters and writing on the bricks, being 
instructions to the builders as to the positions they were to occupy. I have two 
fragments from Thul Mir Rukhan with parts of letters upon them. The patterns, 
as figured by him in his Report Volume V, are identical with those in Sind. The 
Shorkot bricks, judging from the style of letters upon them, he places from A.D. 79 
to 319. <A thorough search might discover a string of Buddhist settlements marking 
the route of the Kashmirian army, which perhaps marched as far as the seashore, 
for in Sind we know of old st#pas at Mirpur Khas and Tando Muhammad Khan.” 

A great deal of excavation work, which, until lately, was more or less impossible 
owing to lack of funds, remains to be done in Sind, which may throw a creat deal of 
light upon the Buddhist period in that province. Thul Rukan might be further 
explored, and the hopeless-looking ruin of Depar Ghangro would probably repay 
further research. The stupa, the core of which is practically intact, 6 miles north 
by west of Tando Muhammad Khan, should certainly be excavated at once. There 
are many other promising sites in the north of Sind and the delta. 


Henry Cousens. 





EXCAVATIONS AT MANDOR: 





{7 HAT little is known of the history of Mandor, the ancient capital of Marwar, 
is to be found in the Report of the Archzeological Department for the year 
1905-06. The old name of the city was Waddédara according to one inscription,” 
and Mandavyapuradurga according to another.* It was situated on a range of low 
hills, locally known as Bhaumsén, at the foot of which stands the modern village of 
Mandor. The only ancient remains in this village that deserve notice are a ruined 
mosque and a gateway of the Muhammadan period. The prayer chamber of the 
mosque is supported on stone columns, all of which are still standing, though the 
back wall is much dilapidated. A little to the right of the mihrab is a broken slab 
built into the wall, the Persian inscription on which records that the mosque was 
founded in the reign of Sultan Firoz Shah. This Firoz Shah is manifestly the 
Tughlaq prince of that name, who ruled from A.D. 1851 to 1388. The slab does 
not occupy its original position, nor is it known what this position was. 

About half a mile to the east of the village are two interesting relievos cut in 
the rock. One of them, approximately 8}’ long and 1)’ high, contains a row of 
nine figures. (Plate XL, a.) The four-armed corpulent figure at the proper right 
end is that of Ganééa, the remaining eight representing the eight divine mothers 
(ashta-matarak) of the Brahmanical cult. Third from the proper right is Vaishnavi, 
the female energy of Vishnu. She has four arms, and in the lower left one holds a 
conch. Next to her comes Mahéévari with a bull standing behind her—the vehicle 
of her maie counterpart, Siva. Then follows a figure of Brahmi, accompanied by a 
goose. The second figure from the proper left is Aindri, with the elephant Airavata, 
the vehicle of Indra, at her right side; and by her side is Chamunda sitting on a 

1 For the description which follows of the excavations at Mandor in Rajputana, my : assistant, Pandit Daya Kam 
Sahni, is largely responsible. These excavations were planned by myself and much of the work was carried out 
under my personal supervision, but, before it could be finished, I was called away to a distant part of India and had to 
leave it to my assistant to complete the clearance of the site and to measure up the structures which we had 
unearthed. I have not since had an opportunity of checking his measurements or his notes, but I have no doubt that 
they have been made with the care and accuracy which he usually displays. J. H. M. 


* Ep. Ind, LX, p. 280, line 13. 
3 J. R.A. 8. 1894, p. 5, line 6. 
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human corpse and wearing a garland of human skulls. The remaining three figure 
are Kaumari, Varahi and Narasimhi, but, their attributes being wanting, they cannot 
he individually identified. 

The other relief is cut in the rock close by. It consists of a reetanzular niche 
about 24’ high and 2’ wide, with an elaborate ornamental border all round, in which 
is a four-armed figure sitting cross-legged in the manner of Stirya, the Sun-God. All 
the four hands, however, are broken, and it is not possible to identify the figure 
with certainty. The style of the carving indicates the 7th or Sth century as the 
‘date of the relief. 

The old city of Mandoér spread over the low hills from the modern village as far 
north as the group of cenotaphs belongine to the Marwar Queens, and from the 
Nagadri river on the east for over a mile in a westerly direction, to where a small 
remnant of the city wall is still existing. No remains of private dwellings now 
remain; for they were carried off by Maharaja Bakht Singh, about the middle of the 
18th century, and used in the construction of the ramparts of Jodhpur'. This being so, 
it is not a little surprising that the castle, which dominates the castern part of the 
plateau overlooking the Nagadri, has escaped destruction, Its walls, though badly 
damaged and partly buried beneath their own débris, still rise to a considerable 
height on the north and west sides. On the east, and to some extent on the south 
also, they were built at the edge of a precipitous searp and have fallen. They were 
constructed of massive blocks of stone, their width averaging some 24 or 25 fret, 
and were further strenethened and protected hy bastions on the outsile, of which 
several are still preserved on the north and west sides. Along the curtain of the 
walls these bastions are either square or rectangular in plan; but the one at the 
north-west angle ts circular, and it is probable that those at the other three corners 
were of the same form. The gateways are hidden under the fallen débris, and their 
position cannot now he ascertained. The west wall is pierced, near its southern 
extremity, by an opening, of which only the stone lintelis now visible. This was 
regarded by Mr. Garrick * as a gateway ; but it is so low that it ean hardly have been 
anything but a drain, and in support of this view it may be remarked that a few 
yards to the west of the opening a channel is still to be seen, which carried off the 
drainage of the castle. The main approach to the eastle, as well as to the city, is 
still well defined: It is a broad paved causeway which ascends the plateau a little 

to the north of the modern village of Mandor, and after passing the south-west 
anvle of the Fort runs alongside the moat on its west side as far as the cireular 
bastion at the opposite corner. Beyond this point it is not traceable. 

The date of the eastle’s foundation is twnknown. The Jodhpur city wall in- 
scription of Bauka (Sam, 894) records that an ancestor of the king here Rajjila 
acquired Mandavyapuradurga with the help of his brothers and built a wall 
(prakara) init. Rajjila and his brothers flourished ten generations before Bauka, 
i.¢., about the 6th century A.D, Tt is possible that the wall referred to is the ram- 

part of the Fort, though, in the absence of more definite evidence, it is difficult to he 


aie fram see local tradition, this is evidenced by the fact that thu inecription of Banka of Gar 904 
originally eet up ot Magar, ie built into the city wall of Jodhpur. Ch J. R.A &. N.8. Vel YX VT 18 ’ 
; = A. A. F.. XAXITI, pS. P Kt A. ap adn ay Vol, RAVI, [SiMe i I. 
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certain on the point. A search made among the heaps of stones covering the wall 
revealed a number of inseribed slabs, but they are all later than the 11th eentury A.D. 

Of the buildings inside the castle the majority are of a still later date, and are 
relatively well preserved. One of these buildings is a square structure, some 75 
yards along each side and about 18 feet hich. It has a flat roof and is divided 
into two halves by a narrow passage. The western half is blocked up. The other 
half is a gloomy, pillared hall, containing 1 rude painting of Nahadasyami, i.c., 
Nahadarao, who according to the Ahyatas was the last Pratihara ruler of Mandar. 
To the north of this structure is a group of edifices with flat roofs supported on low 
columns. Their purpose is not apparent; but adjoining them on the east: side is 
another building which was undoubtedly a Jaina temple, It consists of a small 
double-storeyed cella or shrine with a sabhamandapa in front. On the lintel of 
the doorway leading to the shrine are figures of four Tirthankaras, while eight 
others are carved on the védi inside. In this temple they say that there was once 
a large inseribed slab, which now lies buried beneath the débris of a portion of the 
sabhdmanudapa. The temple faced towards the east, on which side there still exists 
a broad approach. 

But the most interesting objects in the castle are two elaborately sculptured 
monoliths (Plate XLIV, 4), which protrade from a large mound occupying the 
south-east corner, and rising somewhat more than 30 feet above the average ground 
level. These monoliths' belonged toa fine foreya, which was intact in the time 
of Colonel Tod. They are referable to the Early Gupta period, and it was hoped 
that whatever remains lay concealed in the mound behind the columns, would prove 
to belong to the same epoch. This expectation, it may at once be said, was not 
realised; thoueh the excavation of the mound was well repaid by the discovery of a 
later Brahmanical temple built on a quite unusual plan. The temple consists of a 
sanctum perched on the summit of three high terraces which diminish in size 
towards the top and are ascended by flights of stairs on the east, north and south 
sides. ‘The sanefum, which is the earliest part of the building, must have been 
erected in the 7th or 8th century A.D., and was restored and enlarged during the 9th 
or 10th century, and again in the 12th century A.D. It isa small chamber, 19° 
square on the outside and 9’ 8” on the inside, ‘The walls, which are still standing to 
a heieht of some 8 feet, measure 4 8” in thickness, the core being of rough rubble, 
with both faces well finished. The blocks are held together by iron clamps only, 
without cement or mortar of any kind. On the outside, the walls are enriched with 
bold mouldings and relieved on the north, westand south faces by projections, 9 4° 
broad and some 10” deep. The mouldings are identical on every side. Of the five 
courses which make up the present height of the walls the two lowest consist of 
well-dressed blocks without any carving. Above them is a bold torns, which, along 
the face of the projections, is replaced hy a dentil-like row of plaques. The latter 
are adorned with foliage and other devices executed with considerable skill and 
resembling in style the sculptures on the Dhamékh Tower at Sarnath, The course 
above is ornamented with shallow niches with hirfimukhas or richly piumaged birds 
between. (Plate XLII, «.) For the most part the niches are empty; but those on the 
=" OF A. S. #2. 1008-06, pp. 196 ff 
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north side contain either human heads or rosettes. The uppermost course is com- 
posed of more massive blocks, with triangular decorations near its base and a torus 
moulding at the top. The carving on this course is much inferior to that in the 
lower courses, and there can be no doubt that it was added in the 12th century, when 
the temple was largely renovated. Only two of the blocks belonging to this course 
were found in situ; the remainder had fallen and were restored to their places. 

On the east side, all the courses of the early wall terminate at distances of 3 
2” from the angles, the space between them having been occupied in the 7th or 8th 
century A.D. by a doorway, which was rebuilt in the 12th century, the date to 
which the existing jambs are to be ascribed. The width of this doorway is 3’ 6”. 
On the inner face of the pillar near the south-east angle of the shrine is a short 
illegible inscription written in characters of the 12th or 13th century. Near this 
point two lintels were found, but neither of them appears to belong to this door. 
One of them, measuring 3’ 4” long, is divided into five spaces. In the middle space 
is sculptured the figure of a man with a woman in his lap, whe is thrusting from 
her another man armed with a dagger. In the next panel on the right is a 
man cutting off the left hand of a woman with a dagger, while the end panel is 
occupied by a stalwart male figure, four-armed, and the panel at the opposite 
end by a love scene. 

In front of the door is a circular step (ardhachandra) cut into the form of an 
elaborate lotus flower, which appears tc have been added in the 12th century A.D. 
Under it there came to light a stone dais, measuring 12’ by 8’ 8”, which no doubt 
helonged to the original shrine. Whether at one time it supported a porch, could 
not be ascertained. 

As to the precise shape of the superstructure it can only be surmised, for 
nearly all the stones which composed it had been carried away for use in later build- 
ings, though from the few that turned up here and there in the débris it seemed 
manifest that the sanctum had originally been surmounted by a sikhara. One of 
these stones was a finial, about one foot high, of the ordinary dmalaka form. 
Another, of the same height, was carved to represent a human face and had been 
used perhaps as a terminal to one of the faces (bhadvas) of the spire. (Plate XLIII., 
2.) <A third block, which was found lying on the floor of the shrine, was orna- 
mented with a conventional lotus and no doubt belonged to the ceiling, which 
appears to have been constructed on the usual trabeate system. And among other 
pieces were portions of several miniature sikharas which had originally been ranged 
in groups against the sides of the central spire. 

The floor of the sanctum was paved with stone slabs, and on it there stood five 
pedestals of siva-lingas, one in each of the corners and one in the centre. The 
lingas themselves were not discovered. A sixth pedestal, measuring 2’ 1” long by 
103” broad and 44” high and intended for an image, was built against the middle of 
the west wall. The presence of the livga bases proves that at the time when the 
temple was deserted it was in the hands of the Saivaites, though at an earlier date, 
as we shall see later on, it seems to have been dedicated to Vishnu. 

In the 9th or 10th century A.D. there appears to have been added to the 
shrine an antechamber or meydapa, of which the principal remains are six broken 
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columns fonnd lying among the débris in front of the shrine or on the lower 
terraces. The columns, as may be seen from the specimen illustrated in Plate 
XLII, 1, are elaborately decorated with bands of musicians, kirtimuhhas, atlantes, 
floral designs and other motifs. Besides these columns several relievos were dis- 
covered amid the same débris, which are assignable to the same period and which 
were probably used to decorate the walls of the mandapa. One of these (Plate 
XLITI, 3) illustrates the fifth or Vamana eretéra of Vishnu, which he undertook in 
order to humble the pride of the demon Bali. In the proper left lower corner 
stands Vishnu in the form of a corpulent dwarf, with an umbrella over his head, 
while before him is the demon, pouring water on his right land, asa token of his 
eift of three paces of land. Then the dwarf is seen in his Virat form, his left lee 
raised on high, as he spans the three regions with his two mighty steps, while the 
demon clings to his right leg, in vain endeavour to restrain him, When, so the 
story goes, the fod asked space for his third step, Bali offered his own person ; 
whereat Vishnu was so pleased that he made him Lord of the Patala. This sculpture 
is of particular interest as 
showing that in the 9th or 10th 
century A.D. the shrine was con- 
secrated to the worship of Vishau. 
Among other carvings that were 
found in the same heaps of 
débris the following also «deserve 
notice :—a broken lintel with a 
firure of Stirya (Plate XLITI, 6); 
the bust of a well exeeuted female 
figure (Plate XLII, 7); the 
head of a yégin, who is counting 
the beads of a rosary (Plate 
XLITIT, 4) ; and the lower hal? of 
asmall female figure carrying a 
child on her right “hip (Plate 
X LIT, 5). 

The shrine, when it was first 
built, appears to have stood alone 
on the summit of the rock, the 
three terraces on which -it now 
‘rests being subsequently added in 
the 12th century A.D. This'is 
manifest from the different style 

Pie of the architecture, and is further 
borne out by an inseription of Sahajapala, a ruler of the feudatory Chabamana 
clan of Nadila, which came to light on the middle terrace. The core of all 
these terraces is, in the main, composed of stone rubble, well faced and paved 
above with dressed slabs held together with iron clamps. In the lowest terrace the 


face stones are plain, but carved in the upper two. The mouldings of the latter are 
0 
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returned alongevery side and the carvings, though shallow and by no means so 
artistic as the earlier ones on the wall of the shriue itself, are still very elfective 
(Fig. 1), As regards figure decoration, there are two relievos which deserve notice, 
They occur on the north side of the topmost terrace. One of them (Plate XLIV, a) 
illustrates.a troop of warriors on the march, one of whom is riding a horse, while others 
are walking and others again are in a chariot drawn by camels, In the middle of 
the slab is a water wheel of the type still commonly used in Rujputana ; and at the 
reservoir where the water collects « camel is drinking, while another is approaching 
from beliind. The other relief shows a number of warriors engaged in a hand-to- 
hand encounter and, at the right end, a horse-drawn chariot in which other warriors 
are hastening to the fight. 

The plans of the terraces vary somewhat, although they are, as far as possible, 
symmetrically superimposed. The uppermost is cruciform in shape with three 
projections on the west side and one on each of the other sides. Its western half is 
well preserved ; the castern much damaged. Some of the stones helonging to it had 
fallen on to the lower terraces ; fortunately, however, they were easy to distinguish 
and were put back in their respective places. The projection on the cast side once 
contained a flight of steps, though nothing but their foundations now remain. 

The middle terrace is rectangular in plan with two projections on the north 
and south sides and a single one in the middle of the west side. This terrace is 
quite. intact, save for a few courses of the dressed stone facing on the north side, 
Tn the middle of the east side were three flights of steps separated form one another 
by platforms. The central flight, which is about 19’ broad, is much (dilapidated, 
and the one to the north is almost entirely gone. The other flight, however, is in 
perfect condition, not one of its well-squared stones having been displaced. 

The lowest terrace is only 4’ high. A portion of it, near the south-west corner, 
had fallen down and has been rebuilt again with the same materials. This terrace 
was ascended hy two stairways: one on the north, now much damaged, and one on 
the south, still quite intact. The latter consists of five steps, 5’ 7” long with risers 
of from 6" to 8" high. It was over this flight of steps that the forana with its 
elaborately sculptured pillars alluded to above, once stood. ‘The pillars belonging, 
as they do, to the Early Gupta period, are manifestly much older than the terrace, 
and we may suppose that they were broucht from some earlier temple and put up 
here when the terraces were constructed. The legends depicted on the eastern 
pillar are sufficiently deseribed in my Annual Teport for 1905-06 (pages 136-37). 
At that time the other pillar was partly buried beneath the srourd, only the two 
uppermost pancls being visible. Our clearance of the accumulated débris has now 
brought to light three more panels (Plate XLIV. 4), of which the top one, unfor- 
tunately, is much (lefaced and, so far, has not admitted of certain identification. In 
the panel below it is portrayed Krishna's ficht with the demon Kesin, whom Karisa 
had sent to destroy him, The legend, as told in the Prém-Sagar, is that Krishna 
and his brother Balarima were returning home one evening when they met a bull 
of uncommon strength, which attacked Krishna but was quickly overcome. and 
killed. In the sculpture Krishna is shown holding the horns of the demon bull, as 
he withstands its onslaught. Subsequently, as the story goes, the demon Ké4in 
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returns in the form of a powerful horse, which Krishna also slays }) y thrusting his 
hand into its mouth. This further exploit is figured in the lowest panel of the 
column, 

The precinct of the temple was surrounded by a wall, varying in thickness 
from 6 to 12 feet, and still standing toa height of some 10 feet on the north aad 
west sides. ‘the approach through this wall, which is about 7 feet wide, is located 
in the north-west angle of this wall, and is obviously the entrance to which Colonel 
Tod refers in his description of the site. Theve is another and somewhat sinaller 
gateway about fifty feet to the south, which opens on to the lowest terrace and was 
formerly approached from the outside by a stairway. Only its threshold now 
remains in site, but its lintel also was found | ying on the terrace close by. 

It has heen remarked above that {for some time previous to its final destruction, 
this temple was in the hands of the Saivaites. At what date, precisely, that destruction 
took place is not ascertainable, but it seems to have happened during or shortly after 
the 14th century A.D.+ for to that century are assignable several seul ptures from the 
topmost terrace, which were the latest found on the site and which wore an appengr 
ance of freshness, as if they had not long been executed when they were buried 
beneath the débris of the temple. Among these sculptures was the slab illustrated 
in figure 2, measuring 3’ 1” broad and 2 high. The main figure is that of Siva, 
seated on his vehicle Nandin, with attendant figures to right and left. The vod has 
four hands. In the upper right he holds a trident ; in the upper left, a cobra, The 
lower right isin the aift-bestowing attitude; the lower left holds an uncertain 
objeet. 
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» That the temple was originally consecrated to Vishyu and continued in the 
possession of his votaries until, atany rate, the 12th century A.D., is proved not only 
by the sculptures referred to above but by a number of inscriptions which came to 
ight during the excavations; for every one of these records which is earlier than the 
13th century alludes to Vishnu, either by that name or by one or other of his local 
eult titlee—Kédava, Hari, Vasudéva, Sauri or Nahadasvyami; while the later ones 


speak only of Siva, 


LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS. 
(sy Payprr Daya Ram Sansr.) 
In the course of excavations portions of sixteen inscribed slabs came to light. 
At the close of the work they were deposited in the museum maintained by the 
Marwar Durbar at Jodhpur, 

1. Fragment of reddish sandstone, 7)” broad x6}" high. Contains portions 
of six lines, The 2nd line mentions the séha on which Vishnu 
sleeps during the intervals of creation. The 4th line mentions 
Saraga, the bow of Vishnu. The letters are neatly cut and belong to 
the Sth or 9th century A.D. 

am Fragment, 2} broad and the same in height. It yields no information 
of any value. Characters coeval with those of No, 1, 

3. Triangular fragment of the same sort of sandstone, 9" broad at top by 11” 
high. Contains the beginnings of 14 lines in well-carved letters. 
Language elegant. Sanskrit verse in anush/up metre. Lines 1 and 2 
eulogise Vishnu. From the existing portions of lines 8 to 10 we 
eather that a certain worshipper of Kééava, whose name is missing, 
performed a fire-sacrifiee (havana) presumably at Mandavya’s her- 
mitage (modern Mandor), and caused something to be built. The 
same person obviously made the perpetual offering of a karisha of 
oil which is recorded in 1. §. Lines 11 and 12 contain remains of 
the date, which is 9**, the other two digits being lost. The 13th line 
records the death, at Pushkara,' of somebody, 

The characters are of the 9theentury A.D. It is much to be regretted 
that the character of the object the construction of which is recorded 
in the 5th line, cannot be ascertained, 

4, Four inseribed fragments, representing hut a small fraction of a large 
prasasti Two of these fraginents fit together and contain the first 
Portions of the first eleven lines. The other two belong to the lower 
portion of the slab. The existing portion of the inscription con- 
tains the genealogy of the feudatory Pratiharas from Hariéchandra 
to Bhoja, who is manifestly identical with the brother of Tata and 
first son of Nagabhata. The name of the ruler in whose time this 
record was inscribed is lost, as also its object, The first four verses 
were (devoted to the praise ot Vishnu ane alluded to his sport with the 





* This is the nome of a sacred tank noar Ajmer. 
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herdswomen, and to his Vamana, Varala and Narasimha inearnations. 
The characters nsed are of the same style as those in the above- 
mentioned inscriptions. 

5—6. Nos. 5 and 6, which, on grounds of paleography, are also assignable to 
about the 9th century, are too fragmentary to yield any information. 

7. Middle portion of an inseribed slab, 5° x4". The seeond line contained 
the names of certain Saivas. Line 3 mentions Ckééa, the modern 
Osia. In the 4th line we read of a gold finial and hanner. In the 
next line we can recover the date, which is 1197 of the Vikrama. era. 
Line 6 contains the name of Asadéva, who presumably is the same 
as Asaraja of the feudatory Chahamana tribe. 

8. Nineteen fragments of an inseribed slab, which came to light in the 
eastern portion of the middle terrace, They range in size from 1}” 
to 9". Seventeen of these pieces can he put together with certainty, 
and thus supply portions of the first 45 lines of the inseription. The 
lacunze which remain are large and many, but the majority can be 
restored with the help of the Nadol plates of the Rajaputra Kirtipala 
of Vikrama-Samvat 1215. The width of the slab was about 12° 
and the heieht up to the 48th line 2 4)". The other two fragments 
are from the lower part of the slab, but, as they fit neither to each 
other nor to the upper portion, the total height of the slab remains 
uncertain. 

The object of this inscription was to record the bestowal of a village. whose 
name is lost. The boundaries of this village are specified in lines 30 and 40 of the 
inscription. It was bounded on the north by Siyahati, which may perhaps he 
identified with Sihat, situated some six miles to the east of Sojat town. The names 
of the other boundaries are lost. The articles of daily worship were recorded in the 
last line of the inseription.. One of them was musk (/astiri). 

The recipient of the wift, as recorded in line 29, wis [N ara |bhatasyami, whe, no 
doubt, is the same as the Nahadasvamidéva of inscription No. 11. It is, therefore, 
certain that, when this inscription was put up, the temple at Mandor was a 
Vaishnava one. 

The donor of the village was Sahajapala, son of Rayapala, grandson of Ratna- 
pala and great-grandson of Prithvipala, of the feudatory Chahaméina clan of 
Nadila. The main interest of the inseription lies in the fact that it supplies the 
names of four members of the Nadila Chahamana clan, which were not known 
before. They are Sahajapila, Rayapala, his queen Padmalladévi, and Ratnapala. 
The name of Rayapala was known from several inscriptions from Nadlai and Nadol, 
but it is only now that we know his proper place in the genealogy of this clan. 

The date of the inseription is missing. We have, however, dates for Rayapala, 
the father and predecessor of Sahajapala, which range from Vikrama-Sarvat 
1189 to 1202. Sahajapala’s reign must therefore have commenced soon after 
1202 V..8. 


1 Vide Ep, Ind., TX, pp. 63 seq. 
2 C1. Ep. dud, XI, pp. 69 ff. 
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40. Baw ararezti =... - {Uae «. « « 
[a*}earar 
41, zateafeat mara . . . . eamefa . is . . Fe ae 
42, wsifeafe (fa) dara ela [u #ar*| fo ofed [an a areat*) | 7a- 
. Urea | Teas aT 
: ertctedt wifininefir Sy es « ee 
45. Waa wat | refer [Shger amr crafin* ] earerfefir 
46. qaqa aulfawe waaerwaa i) . ll. 
ai, aay - ER we em OK Ue hl : 
68 TTA ot on be A te «Fs 
Here a few lines are missing. 
1, [erate wrsient aera”) ay [at eeaenaratfn 
raqagay i eats eran’) ft ger al tears 
3. wirranrewcife | farnterar® |fanfaal tia af at ara ary: 
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4. [aranafeerafad) squrfaolaaraarsayer 
5. fagaradnn: | Meee aAT TOE aL: AT OTST CTT RATA 
Bow we a He [e*] 
One or two lines are aguin missing here. 
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Inseriptions 9—10. Yield no information of any value, 

Inscription 11, Seven fragments of an inseription which was incised on a pillar. 
To judge from the style of the characters, this inscription Is referable to about the 
same dateas No. 8. The epigraph records the endowment of a village (name lost) 
to the Nahadasvamidéva temple, to meet the expenses of the swing festival. 

The remaining five inscriptions supply no historical information. 


J. H. ALanswaun. 
Daya RAM SANT, 
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HE present paper contains a résumé of the chief results of an archzeological 
tour made by me on the western borders of Tibet in the summer of 1909 on 
behalf of the Government of India. Starting from Simla on the 14th June, I travel- 
Jed up the Satluj valley to Poo in Bushahr and Shipke in Tibet, and, crossing over to 
Spiti, continued my journey through Rubshu and Rong-chu-rgyud to Leh, the capital 
of Ladakh. From Leh I followed the trade route to Srinagar in Kashmir with ex- 
eursions to Likir, Alchi, Mangrgyu and Chigtan. I returned by way of the Plains, to 
Simla on the 11th October. The epigraphical and other historical and archzeolo- 
gical materials recovered will be published in due course. 

The most ancient epigraphs of this region are the rock inscriptions of Khalatse 
consisting of one in Brahmi and three in Kharéshthi. In the course of my tour, I 
did not meet with any of an earlier period, nor did I discoyer any more of. the same 
age. . We arrived at Khalatse just in time to prevent the inscribed rocks from being 
destroyed. As a new bridge across the Indus was being constructed, many boulders, 
some with interesting rock-carvings and inscriptions, had béen blasted, and that 
with the Brahmi inscription had already been marked. 1 spoke to the overseer in 
charge, as well as to the officials of Khalatse, and entreated them to preserve these 
invaluable stones. We took photographs of the Brahmi and the longer Kharoshthi 
inseription near the bridge, and of the ancient Gupta inscription near the mGochen 
stapa. In addition, a paper impression was taken of the Khardshthi inscription. 
The Brahmi and the two shorter Kharoshthi inscriptions have already been read by 
Dr. Vogel.' 

About two miles above the Commissioner’s compound, in the Leh valley, there 
are several ancient graves on which the late Dr. Shawe and myself did some excava- 
tion work in 1903. On hearing that somebody, had again opened one of the graves, 


























1 See his Anvinst Progress Report, “1906, and my paper Histordeche Dokumente von Khalatse in Z. D. M. fo 
Vol. LXI, p. 583. Our photograph of the Khardshthi inscription was sent to Professor Rapson of C: 
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I decided to examine them, before it should be too late. The roof of the grave 
which I opened is more than a yard helow the present level of the eround. Tt 
consists of laree unhewn stones of rectangular shape, cach about one and a half 
yards long and a foot or so broad, The walls consist of masonry of unhewn 
stones. The grave is about two yards long, one and a half yards broad, and at least 
six feet deep. 

The grave contained clay pots of various sizes, a few entire, but most of them 
in fragments, The largest pot, of which only fragments came to ight, may have 
had a height of three fect, the smaller pots, which were rarer than the laree ones, 

had a height of four to six inches. There were also small saucer-like vesels of 
burnt elay, probably lamps. The pottery of the graves is not wheel but hand-made, 
anid provided with very small handles, When Dr. Shawe and myself examined 
this grave in 1903, we found two elegant medium-sized vessels ornamented 
with designs in dark red colour, This time we could not find a single pot with 
painted designs in the grave; but linear ornaments were impressed on several 
of them. These painted or stamped ornaments are all of a very primitive 
type. They consist of spirals, ladders and zigzag bands; and occasionally there are 
bundles of lines which may represent grass or reeds. As most of the pots were 
broken at the bottom, [ was led to believe that they had fallen down from some 
height, probably from wooden boards. 

As I had observed, when previously examining the graves, most of the pots 
were filled with human bones. This circumstance seems to indicate that the ancient 
inhabitants of the Leh valley indulged in the practice of cutting the corpses 
to pieces and filling the clay pots with the fragments. This custom, which is 
also found in other parts of the globe, is asserted by Chinese authors to have been 
in vogue in the “Empire of the Eastern Women.” We found between fifteen 
and twenty skulls in one single grave. How many there were originally, it 
is difficult to state, as we were not the first to examine the grave, All the 
skulls were most distinctly dolichoeephalic, and the index formulas 74—77 would 
probably suit them all. As dolichocephalic heads are a distinetive mark of the 
Dards of Da Hanu, and other Dard settlements of Ladakh, we are led to believe 
that the people who built these ancient graves, were probably of Dard stock, 
Besides human bones, the grave contained the skull of a sheep, and the horn of an 
ox, which are apparently remains of a sacrifice, or gifts to the dead. 

The grave yielded also a number of bronze implements, some in fairly good 
preservation. Most of them, however, were much corroded and coverel wilh thick 
layers of verdigris, First of all, I may mention small square laminvw of thin bronze, 
furnished with an embossed ring, of which we found hundreds. Whether they 
were used for ornamental purposes, or as coins, Tam unable to decide. Then, there 
were numerous beads of bronze, both round and oblong in shape, small and large, 
the largest thicker than a finger. Later on, we discovered little bell-shaped pen- 
dants of bronze with triancular holes and a ring at the top. ‘They were probably 
Inserted between the bronze beads of the necklace. Then, there were a number of 
bronze buttons of various sizes with a loop on the reverse, some of ordinary size, 


about half an inch in diameter, but others much larger, up to about two inches in 
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in prison as a martyr for Buddhism about 1025 A.D. The words following the name 
in the inscription are sku r7ng la—* in his life time.”” Though fragmentary, the inscrip- 
tion contains some interesting information. We learn from it that in the days of the 
priest-king Ye-shes-’od the villages of Spu (Poo) and dKor both existed and that Spu 
eyen possessed a palace. ‘The priest-king had ten sons, and all of them were sent to 
Poo. With what object cannot be said with certainty, but from the frequent 
occurrence of the words lha-chos (religion of the lha) and sngar-chos (former 
religion), it appears that they were sent here for the propagation of Buddhism. In 
the end we read that they erected at Spu some structure, probably the first Buddhist 
temple, which has now entirely disappeared. 

On one of the walls of the Tabo monastery of Spiti I discovered an inscription 
of the days of. king Byang-chub-’od of Guge, the yery ruler who invited Atisa to 
Tibet. The principal hall of the Tabo monastery, called rNam-par snang-mdzad, 
seems to have remained almost unchanged since the days of. AtiSa, and its artistic 
images and ancient pictures deserve a closer study than we could devote to it during 
our brief visit. It also contains an eleventh century manuscript of the Tibetan 
version of the Prajna-paramita. 

More important than this document are two inscriptions written on the wall in 
black ink immediately above the floor. Their low position indicates that they were 
intended for people who are in the habit of sitting cross-legged on the ground. One 
of them is historical ; it speaks of the foundation of the Tabo monastery about 900 
years ago, and of people who were connected with that event. The other inscription 
isadmonitory. One might callit “ biessing and cursing,” but there is more of cursing 
in it than of blessing. It speaks of the many punishments to be inflicted on such 
lamas, as do not live up to the standard of the law, and there is no end of chopping 
off parts of their bodies. 1 wonder if these regulations have eyer been carried out. 
To return to the historical inscription, it records a renovation of the Tabo monastery 
by Byang-chub-'od, the priest-king of Guge, forty-six years after the monastery had 
been founded by Lhayi-bu Byang-chub sems-dpa. The latter, evidently the king of 
Ladakh mentioned in the Ladakhi chronicle as one of the early rulers of that 
country, is referred to with much respect in this inscription. His advice was 
repeatedly asked by the king of Guge, and thus the inscription confirms the state- 
ment of history that the kings of Ladakh were the recognized suzerains of the princes 
of Guge. Besides both these royal names, the inscription contains those of the two 
most important lamas of the period, viz., Rin-chen bzang-po, and Atiga, the latter 
being called Phul-byung, which is his Tibetan name, as already stated by the Rey. 
Jaschke. The inscription says that Rin-chen bzang-po was madea “light of wisdom ” 
through the agency of Atisa. This is apparently a reference to the controversy 
between the two lamas which ended with Rin-chen bzang-po acknowledging Atisa’s 
superiority. 

As this inscription was evidently written in the days of king Byang-chub-’od, 
about 1050 A.D., it is of great importance for Tibetan palzeography, as are also the 
inscriptions of the same times at Poo, Alchi, and Mangrgyu in Ladakh. It should be 
remembered that, besides these epigraphs, only the following dateable inscriptions of 
ancient Tibet have become known : (1) The Endere inscriptions of the 8th century 
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discovered by Dr. Stein. (2) The inscription of king Khri-srong-lde-btsan of about 
780 A.D. at Lhasa, discovered by Professor Waddell. (8) The inscription of king 
Ralpacan of 810-820 A.D. at Lhasa. The most archaic of the Endere epigraphs 
have among others, the following peculiarities :—-(1) the i vowel sign is often inverted ; 
(2) when m precedes ¢ or e, y intervenes ; (3) words ending in», J, or m are furnished 
with a d suffix. Now, the Tabo, Spu, Alchi and Mangrgyu inscriptions of the 11th 
century exhibit only the two last mentioned peculiarities. The i vowel sign is no 
longer inverted in them, but is always in its present position. From this observation 
we may conclude that all those inscriptions which contain inverted i vowel signs, may 
be older than the eleventh century. As regards the position of the e and o vowel 
signs on the right or left upper end, or above, the consonant base, it varies with the 
age of inscriptions. I have recorded a few observations on this peculiarity in my 
article on Ralpacan’s inscription... I am of opinion that the compilation of the 
bKa-’agyur about 1300 A.D., marks an epoch in Tibetan paleography. It 
probably put an end to the intervening y between m and ¢ or e, and to the 
suffixed d. From about the year 1300 A.D., the Tibetan orthography probably 
remained stationary, and the age of an inscription after 1300 can be estimated 
/ only by the position of the vowel signs on or above their consonant bases. ~ 

With regard to the Alchi monastery, it deserves special mention that a well 
executed picture of a king with his wife and son is found on the other side of the 
door, opposite to king Byang-chub sems-dpa’s inscription. It, therefore, most 
probably represents this king himself. My reason for this assertion is that both in 
the dGon-khang temple of Leh and in the Byams-pa temple of Basgo, we find the 
portraits of the royal founders by the side of the door. The supposed king Byang- 
chub sems-dpa wears a diadem, and his yellow coat has large round spots of blue or 
purple colour with the figure of a lion or tiger in each of them, whilst his girdle 
shows a checkered pattern of white and red. He is shaded by an umbrella and in 
his hand carries an axe of fanciful shape. His son (probably Lha-chen rgyal-po) is 
dressed in a similar manner and the queen has her hair plaited in little pigtails. 
In another hall at Alchi there are also some interesting pictures of the same times 
representing Tibetan sports, notably hawking. 

In Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, I paid special attention to all such places 
as are connected with Rifichana Bhoti, the Tibetan king of Kashmir who reigned 
from 1319 to 1323 A.D. He is the reputed builder of the Awwal Masjid, the 
oldest mosque of Srinagar, a small insignificant building which bears no compari- 
son with the beautiful later mosques of Srinagar. It has not even a minaret on the 
roof, and the walls have lost their plaster coating. It is empty and devoid of 
artistic decoration. It is said that formerly there was a stone slab incised with 
non-Arabie characters, described as a kind of Sastri, which designation may stand 
for Sarada or Tibetan. About twenty years ago, so I was told, a European carried 
off the stone and took it to England. Anyhow, a Persian translation of the 
inscription has apparently been preserved in Haidar Malik’s Persian History 
of Kashmir. Itruns thus: “My friend, for the sake of gaiety, has become the 
observed of observers. His face claimed Islam, and his hair adorned paganism. He 
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diameter. The largest had a scolloped edge, like an Indian one anna piece. None 
of them contained an inseription. ‘The smallest were quite plain, the largest had an 
elaborate spiral ornament, and those of medium size a star ornament, I suppose 
that these buttons were worn by the ancient officials as a distingwishing mark of 
rank, as is the case in China nowadays. Besides several fragments of hronze pots, 
we found a well preserved small bronze can with a spout of excellent workmanship, 
though quite plain and without any ornament. I may also mention a bronze seal 
with a cross pattern and an entire bracelet with a pattern of small circles, In 
addition, let me say that fragments of iron implements and a single gold implement 
came to licht also. The latter is of a shape similar to the mouth-piece of a trumpet, 
but its purpose is not known. Its ornamentation is a curved form of the Greek 
key. 

The ancient graves at Leh, as stated above, as well as those at rGya call to 
mind the following description of the form of burial practised in the “Empire of the 
Eastern Women” as found in Chinese historians:—“* When a person of rank dies, 
they strip off the skin, and put the flesh and hones mixed with gold powder into a 
yase, and then bury it ...... At the burial of the sovereign, several tens of the great 
ministers and relatives are buriedat the same time.” The lntter statement may 
account for the great number of skulls, sometimes as many as twenty, found in a 
single grave. From the large bronze buttons, obviously a mark of high rank, I 
conclude that the Leb grave actually contained the remains of several ministers. 
The houndaries of the * Empire of the Eastern Women” are given in the Swi-shu as 
well as by Tiuen Tsang. They are Khotan, Bampaha (Ladakh), Brahmapura (the 
upper Ravi valley) and Tibet. The Empire apparently comprised the ‘Tibetan pro- 
yinces of Gugeand Ruthog, and possibly Eastern Ladakh.! The empire was a 
Tibetan one according to our Chinese anthorities, and it is therefore difficult to ac- 
eount for dolichocephalic heads in the Leh graves, the skulls being evidently not 
those of Tibetans but of Aryans. My explanation would be that in those times 
the greater part of Ladakh was inhabited by Dard emigrants from Gilgit. As 
regards the date of the Leh graves, the presence of iron, besides bronze, seems to 
preclude the fixing of any very early date. In my opinion the grave dates from 
between 1 and 500 A.D. 

Our researches in the field of the pre-Buddhist religion of Ladakh and Tibet 
were also crowned with success. The earliest type of the pre-Buddhist religion is 
Nature worship, as it finds expression in the oral versions of the Kesar Saga, and 
in several collections of hymns, such as the gLing-glu and the marriage rituals. ‘The 
principal sources for the study of this ancient religion are contained in the folk- 
lore of the western horders of Tibet. But some of the ancient songs have already 
become literature. Then, what is literature, and what folklore? For my own part, 
when an old saga or hymnal which has been handed down orally for centuries is 
reduced to writing without the agency of a European or educated Indian, I propose 
to call it literature. | 
| Previous to my Tibetan tour I had discovered only a single specimen of such 
indigenous manuscripts of hymmals, riz, the Marriaze Ritual of Tagmachig. To my 
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rratification I found at Poo another manuscript of an old hymnal written down by 
the natives themselves, According to their own statement, it contained the song 
which were used on the occasion of their former human sacrifices. The language of 
this hymnal is exceptionally difficult to understand. Although [have made partial 
translations of it, I am still far from understanding the whole. The last part is of 
special interest, as it seems to contain the ideas of the pre-Buddhist inhabitants of 
these regions with regard to the life after death, Later on, when the pre- Buddhist 
religion had hecome mixed up with doctrines borrowed from Buddhism and Hinduism 
it changed its character and hecame the Bon-chos, which was still prevalent in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, as we know from legends connected with Milaraspa, 

We discovered what appeared to be a ruined Bon-po temple of those times at 
Lamayuru. Che entrance was towards the east, exactly as in many ancient Buddhist 
temples, Owimg to the roof having collapsed, the freseoes in this temple have 
sulfered badly. Most of the divinities painted on the walls of the hall, are of Bud- 
dhist type, hut their complexion is either blue or black, and their dress is red. 
Besides, there were several female figures of unusual shape whose complexion was 
white. They appear to wear ear flaps, like the modern Ladakhi women. On the 
ceiling were represented well designed rows of female musicians, alternately white 
and erey. The most interesting group of frescoes is that which represents what I 
believe to be priests of the Bon-po religion. One of them is represented almost 
life size, whilst the others are smaller. They are all clothed in white underzarments 
and striped gowns, The large figure, and one of the smaller figures, wear gowns 
with black and blue stripes; in the case of the other small figures the gowns are 
striped black and grey, ‘The large figure, moreover, wears a blue hat, like a European 
soft hat with a broad brim. The smaller figures have hats of the same shape, but of 
black colour. In most references to the Bon-po priests, their dress is described as 
being black, but there are a few passages which make mention of the blue colour of 
their dress, These relies of the Bon religion at Lamayuru are of some importance ; 
for, as we learn from Sarat Chandra Das’ “Jowney to Lhasa,” the present day Bon- 
po priests of Central Tibet cannot be distinguished from Buddhist priests, the dress 
of hoth being exactly alike. 

The times of Ati&x have become known through the same anthor's work, “ Tndian 
Pandits in the Land of Snow,” anda few translations of texts relating to church 
history have been published in the Journals of the Buddhist Text Society. But, 
up to the present, it has been impossible to decide whether the persons mentioned in 
connection with <Atiga actually lived, or noty Tn the course of our tour we 
diseoyered several inscriptions of those times, at Poo, in Spiti and in Ladakh. 

The one at Poo is a rock inscription which was found ina field helonging to a 
lama called bKa-rzyud. The rock is about six feet high and is carved on one side. The 
upper half of the earved side shows the well executed representation of a sfipa, the 
lower half, which is in very bad preservation and mostly underground, that of a 
human being wearing a three-pointed hat. On the other side of the stone isa Tibetan 
inseription of eleven lines, of which only the first two are in fair preservation; of the 

‘remaining lines only the beginning and end portions have been preserved. The 


first line contains the full name of the royal priest Lha-blama Yeshes-'od, who died 
Pz 
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controls both paganism and Islim, and takes interest in hoth.” Trom this 
inscription it would follow that Rifchana Bhoti had become only half converted. 
The Awwal Masjid is, according to popular tradition, the oldest mosque of Srinagar, 
and people assert that thousands of Hindus were here converted to Islam. It is 
generally known as Rindan Shah Masjid, In the chronicle, mentioned above, it 
is also stated that Rifichana Bhoti built the shrine called Bulbul Lankar, which is 
situated only a few steps from the Awwal Mosque. It is interesting that 
Rifichana’s friend, priest Bulbul, has found his way into Ladakhi folklor#, where he 
is mentioned in the song of the Bodro Masjid of Srinagar, At a short distance from 
Bulbul Lankar, people showed us the grave of Rifichana Bhoti. It is marked by a 
plain slab uninscribed and a little larger in size than the tombstones of common 
people. It is surrounded by a low stone wall on the four sides, and rosebushes 
have been planted inside the enclosure. As I have shown elsewhere,’ Rifichana 
Bhoti is probably identical with the Lha-chen reyalbu rin-chen of the Ladakh 
chronicles. 

At Leh, I discovered the first inscription of king bKra-shis rnam-rgyal, the 
Ladakhi king who, in all probability, reigned in the days of the Turkoman 
invasion of Sulfan Haidar of Kashgar, 1500—1532 A.D. It is found in a temple 
of red colour, on the top of the rNam-reyal rise-mo hill at Leh. This temple. 
ealled mGon-khang, is the very one which was erected by king bKra-shis ruam- 
rzyal, as stated in the rGyal-rabs. Dr. Marx was assured of its existence, but 
was unable to visit it. It contains very artistically executed figures of “the four 
lords” which are from about three to eight feet high, The principal figure re- 
presents rNam-thos-sras (Vaigravana), the god of wealth, in sexual union with his 
Sakti. These images belong to the few in Ladakh which can be roughly dated and 
are, therefore, of the greatest importance for the history of Tibetan art. Among the 
wall paintings, I noticed one on the right hand side of the door which represented 
gorzeously dressed men wearing Yarkandi turbans. At first I failed to understand 
the presence of these Moslim portraits in a Buddhist temple, until the lama in 
charge explained that they represented Ladakhi kings. By the side of the picture, 
there is along inscription in gold on indigo-tinted paper, which mentions king 
bKra-shis rNam-reyal, the builder of the temple. From this it appears that the 
picture represents this king who testified to his feigned attachment to the Turks by 
adopting their dress, .\s regards the Turkoman invasion under Sultan Haidar, which 
took place during his reign, it is very difficult to reconcile the Tibetan with the 
Turkish account contained in the Tdrikh-i-Rashidi. According to the ‘Tibetan 
sources, he gained a signal victory over the Turkomans and the corpses of the slain 
Turks were placed before the idols of the mGon-khang temple, whereas the Tarikb- 
i-Rashidi represents him asa servant of the Turks who held him in little honour. 
In the fresco, it is only the male members of the royal family of Ladakh who are 
shown wearing the Turkoman dress, whereas the females are dressed intrue Ladakhi 
fashion. It is of particular importance that the name of a state minister, Phyag-rdor 
is mentioned in the temple inseription, as having served under bKra-shis rNam-rgyal. 
The name of the same minister is also found in the Darn rock inseription which 
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contains the name of a king, Lha-chen Kun-dga rNam-reyal, As the latter name 
is not found in the Ladakhi chronicles, T had difficulty in identifying king Kun-dea 
rNam-rgyal. Now I feel inclined to identify him with bKra-shis rNam-reyal’s 
father, king Lha-chen bha-gan, the founder of the rNam-rgyal dynasty. It is quite 
possible that Lha-chen bha-gan did not only give names containing the word rNaim- 
rryal io his sons, but that he assumed such a name for himself, Thus, Kun-dea 
rNam-rgyal may he identical with Lha-chen bha-gan ; and the minister Phyag-rdor, 
after having served Lha-chen bha-gan, may have done service also under bKra-shis 
rNam-reyal. Another inseription of bKxra-shis rNam-rgyal is found at Alchi, where 
he renovated the ¢Sum-thsag temple, apparently with the assistance of an Indian 
who knew the Mughal style of painting. This adaptation of Mughal art to a 
Buddhist subject is probably unique. Tt is interesting that the inseription which 
records the restoration of the temple, also mentions the amount of red, blue, or gold 
colour which was contributed by various peasants of the neighbourhood, 

On a meni wall at Horling, in the desert between Kaniwar and Spit, I 
discovered an inscription of a king of Guge who resided at Tsaparang, apparently 
during the first half of the 17th century, This mayé wall was erected by an 
inhabitant of the Tibetan village of rGyumkhar, the Shugar of the map, When 
reading this inscription, I could not help thinking at once of the Jesuit priest 
Andrada, who says that he found a Tibetan king at Tsaparang who was 
favourably inclined towards Christianity, ‘This statement has been subjected to 
serious doubts by modern writers on Tibet, who could not believe that a king should 
ever have resided at the now unimportant village of Tsaparang,. Now Andrada 
is vindicated by the imseription which proves that Tsaparang was the capital of 
a sovereign whose power was acknowledged even as far as Spiti. The dynastic 
name of the kings of Guge, the Inst of whom apparently resided al Teaparang 
was Lde. The name of the king mentioned on the votive tablet, is Khri bKra- 
shis grage-pa Lde. As this name is not found in the genealogical tree of the Guge 
kings, he must be one of the later members of the dynasty, He cannot well have 
reigned before 1600 A.D., for mani walls were hardly ever constructed before 
that time, nor can his reign have fallen much later than 1680 A.D., for about that 
time, Indra Bodhi rNam-rgyal, a younger brother of the king of Leh, was made 
vassal king af Guge. and in 1650 A.D., Guge was annexed by Lhasa and received 
a Tibetan Governor. It is, therefore, very probable that Khri bKra-shis grags- 
pa Lde is the very king whose acquaintance was made by Andrada in 1628 A.D. 

This supposition is strengthened by the discovery of a similar votive tablet, 
which I made three days after at Tabo in Spiti. It contained the name of the 
same king and gave Tsaparang as his residence. But, what is still more surprising, 
is the occurrence of the following short prayer on the tablet : “ Help that the darkness 
and unfaithfulness to our religion there[at Tsaparang] may cease.” The man 
who carved the inscription, was evidently displeased with the king of Tsaparang’s 
inclination towards Christianity. So was the suzerain king of Leh, for it was 
probably on this aceount that he placed his younger brother on the throne of Guze. 
We shall, therefore, be justified in accepting Andrada’s account of his mission 
to Tsaparang without any severe criticism. 
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Among the manuscripts collected by me there are copies of some important 
works relative to the history of Ladakh. As stated elsewhere, the Tibetan text of 
Dr. K. Marx’s second “ Historical Document from Ladakh ” (of his B. and C. MSS.) 
being lost, the English translation only has as yet been published. It was, of course 
my particular wish to trace these important documents, but Dr. Marx’s indications 
as to their ownership are somewhat vague. I had long suspected that Munshi 
dPal-rgyas of Leh was the owner of manuscript C. and on the Munshi’s copy of the 
rGyal-rabs being examined by the Rey. G. Reichel of Leh, my supposition proved 
to be correct. It was still more difficult to recover manuscript B. Mr. Josef Thse- 
brtan of Leh, our Mission schoolmaster, succeeded finally in tracing Munshi Tsandan 
of Leh as its happy owner. 

From Munshi dPal-rgyas was also obtained his latest, revised and enlarged, version 
of the Dogra war, and from Munshi Tsandan a copy of the first chapter of the Lad- 
yags rGyal-rabs, containing an account of the creation of the world, a chapter which 
has never been published. At Leh, I chanced upon a number of manuscripts of my 
own, mostly relating to Ladakhi folklore, which were preserved in the Mission 
library. These manuscripts, of which only a few have as yet been published, as well 
as my other stock of unpublished documents, were purchased by the Government of 
India. Among them isa copy of a woodprint containing a Primer of the Tibeto- 
Mongolian script of Tibet, and a number of copies of chronicles of vassal chiefs from 
Ladakh. The Primer has already stood me in good stead in deciphering the seals of 
the Dalai Lama,’ of a chief of Sikkim, and of Thse-dpal rNam-rgyal of Ladakh. 

Among the antiquities brought back from my tour let me mention a collection 
of Tibetan stone implements, and another of clay tablets, many of which are fur- 
nished with inscriptions in Indian and Tibetan characters. The Indian legends 
coyer the period from about 600 to about 1200 A.D. These antiquities will be 
deposited in the Indian Museum at Caleutta with the exception of those unearthed 
in Ladakh, which have been claimed by the Kashmir Darbar, and, it is understood, 
are now preserved in the Partab Singh Museum at Srinagar. 


A. H. FRANCKE. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA NEAR PROME. 





YHE excavations extended over the three open seasons of 1907-8, 1908-9, and 
1900-10, the locality having heen first visited by me in 1906-7 in company 
with the late General de Beylié of Cochin China, whose death was a serious loss to 
Indo-Chinese archeology.’ In 1907-8, the following sites were excavated :—lst 
Zezu Pagoda (East), 2nd Pogaungkangou, Sri Thaungbyegon, 4th Monthtmagon 
and Sth Léhaw. Tn the following season I was on leave, and the excavations were 
continued by my loewm fenens, Maung Po Thaung, B.C.E., K.S.M., Assistant 
Engineer, who exposed the West Zegu Pagoda and cleared the jungle on the Palace 
site. In 1909-10, the work was resumed under my supervision, and fresh ground 
was opened at the Singyidaing Pagoda, Kanuthonzindaung, and the Atwin Moktaw 
Pagoda, 

Hmawza or Yathemyo (the City of the Rishi) which has heen identified with 
the Sri-kshétra of the Burmese Chronicles, is situated about 4 miles to the east of 
Prome. According to tradition, it was founded hy King Duttabaung, 101 years after 
the Nirvdya of the Buddha, that is, in the year 443 B,C. (in accordance with the 
Burmese method of reckoninz).? In the native annals it is stated that the city was 
surrounded by a cireuit wall with thirty-two large and twenty-three small gates, and 
was filled with splendid buildings, including three royal palaces with handsome gilt 
spires, About the heginning of the second century of the Christian era, the town 
was abandoned and fell inte ruin, but the remains of massive walls, constructed with 
well-burnt bricks, 18 inches long by 9 wide and 3 thick, and of embankments aod 
pagodas attest that, where seven or cight villages now stand in rice fields and 
swamps, intersected here and there hy patches and strips of brushwoodd, there was 
once a large city, the capital of a flourishing and powerful kingdom. 

Cononel Gerini? identifies Sri-kshétra, with the Mareura Metropolis of Ptole- 
my, who is reputed to have published his ‘Geography’ about Lb A.D. Inthe 7th 


Of Lido Bevlit, Prome «ef Samara. Foyage archdologiguceen Rirmaaie ef en Meropotrmre, Paris 1907. 
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century A.D. Hinen Thsang (or Yuan Chwang) and I-tsing mention Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo, 
which has been identified with Sri-kshétra.' In the eighth and ninth centuries 
ALD., the following is recorded in the chapter on “ Southern Barbarians ” in the 
Amnals of the Tang dynasty (618—905 A.D.), the kingdom of the Piu or P‘iao haying 
been identified with Sri-kshétra or ancient Prome, although it is quite possible that, 
at that period, the seat of supreme power had heen transferred to Pagan : “ When 
the King of the P‘iao goes out in his palankeen, he reposes on a conch of golden cord ; 
- hut tor long distances he ridesan elephant. He has several hundred female attendants. 
The cireular wall of his city is built of greenish glazed tiles, and is 160 i, It has 
twelve gates and there are pagodas at each of the four corners. The people all 
live’ inside it, Their house tiles are of lead and zine, and they use the wood 
of the Nephelium lichi as timber. They dislike taking life. ‘They ereet each 
other by embracing the arm with the hand. They know how to make astronomical 
calculations, and are devotees of Buddhism. They have a hundred monasteries with 
‘bricks of vitreous ware, embellished with gold and silver, vermillion, say Golbate aad 
rel kino, ‘The floor is painted and covered with ornamented carpets. The King’s 
residence is in like style. The people cut their hair at seven years of ave and enter a 
monastery. If, at the age of twenty, they have not grasped the doctrine, they become 
lay people agai. Tor clothes they use a cotton sarang, holding that, as silk involves 
‘the taking of life, it ought not to be worn. On the head they wear golden-flowered 
hats with a blue net, or hag set with pearls. In the King’s palace there are placed 
two bells, one of gold, and one of silver ; when an enemy comes they burn incense and 
beat the hells in order to divine their good or evil fortune, There is a huge white 
image of hundred feet high; litigants burn incense and kneel before the image 
reflecting within themselves whether they are right or wrong, after which they retire, 
Whien there is any disaster or plague, the King also kneels down in front of the 
image and blames himeself......The women twist their hair high up on the crown of 
the head, and ornament it with strings of pearls; they wear a natural-tinted female 
petticoat, and throw pieces of delicate silk over themselyes, When walking they 
hold a fan, and the wives of exalted persons have fowr or five individuals at each 
side holding fans, 

*Nan-chao used to exercise suzerninty over it on aceount of its contiguity and 
by reason of the military strength of Nan-chao. Towards the close of the Sth 
century A.D., the King Yung K‘iang, hearing that Nan-chao had become part of the 
Tang Empire, had a desire to join China too, and Imousun sent an envoy | 
Yang Kiaming to Kien-nan. The Viceroy of Si-ch’wan, Wei Kao, hegeed permis- 
sion to offer the Emperor some barbarian songs, and, moreover, told the P4ao State 
to send up some musicians, For specimens of their music see the General Annals. 
His Majesty Divius Téh made Shu-nan-do President of the Imperial mews, and sent 
him hack. The Governor of Kiii-chun submitted a panegyric upon the P‘ino music. 
Tn the year 832, the Nan-chao Monarch kidnapped three thousand Burmans, and 
colonised his newly acquired eastern dominions with them.’ = 


side Watters; On Fran Chang's Treeels in Indi, (A.D, 629—645), Vol. 11, jy. BSF, « Takikuis, Resor eoand 
af the Reddhist religion as practise! in Judia and the Malay Archipetags (A.D, 671—695) by T-tsing, p. LL 
* Parker, Burma: sith special referenced to her relations with China, pp. 1B. 
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Ancient Prome is still known to the Hindus as Grahmodés, and the Irrawaddy 
(Eravati) river, on which it stands, is regarded by them as second only to the Ganews 
in its efficacy to wash away sin. The ancient connection of Prome with India 4s 
further confirmeil by the discovery ahout seventeen years ago, at a village seven maitles 
to the south of the Hmawza Railway station, of two gold scrolls containing the 
well-known Buddhist formula “ Ye dhanwna hétupabhara,"” which is incised ‘a the 
Eastern Chalukyan seript of the 10th century A.D! A certain amount. of evidence 
is also afforded by the style of the buildings. Of the eylindrical-shaped Pagodas 
or ancient date, the best known are the Thaukkyama, Myinbabu, Bawbawzyi 
Payagyi and Pavama, The first has been thoroughly renovated, and has lost all 
traces of its original form ; the upper portion of the second has been modernized, hut 
its lower part still retains some of the features of its ancient architecture. Of 
the remaining three (Plate XLV, figs. 1, 2, and 3), Bawbaweyi is the best preserved 
and the Government has wndertaken to conserve it. This eilifice may be deseribed as 
a high cylindrical superstructure resting on five receding terraces and crowned with 
an iron 4%. It has a slight indentation in the centre, and the upper portion helow the 
ti is shaped like a cone. It is 155 feet high from the natural cround level to the 
top of the ¢, and is 240 feet in circumference. The measurements of the heielit of 
its several parts are as follows :— 

; ‘ : 26 feet. 





Square terraces ; “ rs < 
Cylindrical body of Pagoda ; . . : : . id y, 
Conical dome , ; p . : : , : a4 
Amalata ; : * , ‘ : ‘ oy 
Ti ee eee ee ey a, 24, 

Totat . Las feet. 


There are three peculiarities in the construction of the Bawbaweyi, which are 
not noticeable in the shrines of Pagan :— 

(i) The exposed surface of the brickwork on the body of the Pagoda is notched 
in squares so as to increase the adhesive qualities of the plaster ; 

(i) The core of the Pagoda, which is 80 feet high and 10 fect in diameter, is 
turned into a vertical hollow shaft, im order apparently to secure economy ; 

(iii) On the north face, two parallel lines, about 4 feet in breadth, run along 
the whole length of the cylindrical body, almost detaching a thin strip of brickwork 
from the structure. These lines indicate that the outer covering, which is in layers, 
was built in a circular form, and that a small segment was added to complete the 
whole structure, 

Ancient Prome. or Sri-kshétra, served as a buffer state between the Burmese 
monarchy of Pagan and the Talaing kingdom of Pegu, and it was generally despoiled 
during the devastating wars of these rival powers. It was ransacked by Anawrata, 
in the 11th century A.D., when his victorious army returned from Thaton. Many 
pagodas, including the Bawbawgyi, were robbed of their treasure and relies, which 
were eventually enshrined in the Shwezigon at Pagan. The following account of the 


4 ‘Those valuable records were published in Ep. Bnd. Vol, ¥, Part LV, pp. LOL, . The. origivals are now preserved 


in the British Musomm. 
2 Cf, nleo de Boslié, op. cif. figs, G1, 02 and GB. 
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plunder and destruction of Prome in 1 the 16th century A.D, given by Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto, who professes to have been an eye-witness illustrates the degree of 
ruthless vandalism committed by the Burmese anil Talaings in the hour of victory 
which (lid not spare even the monuments dedicated to the service of religion ;' 

“This treason so concluded,” says Pinto, “ was effected on the 24rd of August 
in the year 1545, wherein this Tyrant of Bramas  Branginovo or Hanthawadi Sinbyu- 
yin] carried himself with all the barbarousness and ernelty that he used to practise 
in the like eases. The gate was opened, the city delivered up, the inhabitants all ent 
to pieces, without so much as sparing one; the King and Queen mace prisoners, their 
treasure taken, the buildings and temples demolished, and many other inhumanities 
exercised with such outrageousness, the belief whereof is beyond the imagination and 
thoueht of men; and truly, T never represent unto myself in which manner it was 
done, as having seen it with mine own eyes, but that [ remain astonished and beside 
myself at it.” 

Pagodas and temples with their treasure-vaults were objects of cupidity not only 
during political upheavals, but also in times of peace. Professional treasure-hunters 
dug into them and despoiled them of their valuable contents; and these vandals, while 
pursuing their nefarious vocation, were sometimes assisted by the active sympathy 
and co-operation of the native oflicials and the Buddhist clergy. These cireum- 
stances, no doubt, account for the somewhat disappointing nature of the excavations 
hitherto conducted in Burma. 

The archeological finds unearthed at Hmawza mainly consist of votive terra-cotta 
tablets and stone sculptures. The age of the former remains still to be determined, 
but of one of the latter, namely, the sculptured stone (Plate XLVIT, No. 4) found 
at the Zegu Pagoda (East), Mr. J. H. Marshall, Director General of Archiology, 
writes :—‘‘ This sculpture plainly derives its style from the familiar Gupta work of 
Northern India, It can hardly be assigned to a later date than the seventh century 
A.D., and may be earlier.” Both the terra-cotta tablets and the stone seulptures 
belong to a period when it was customary for the votaries of Buddhism in Burma 
to adore groups of the Buddha and his attendants and devotees carved in stone, 
This must have preceded, hy several centuries, the age when separate images of the 
Buddha were made of stone, brick or metal. 

The sites selected for excavation are indicated on the accompanying map of 
Hmawza (Plate XLVI). 

Zegu Pagoda (East). 

Tt is a structure with an oriented porch, measuring 27 hy 24 feet, and 
arches ornamented with plaster carvings. Its basement is likewise decorated 
with beautiful mouldings. It must have remained in a neglected condition 
for many years, because its upper portion has been reduced to a heap of 
debris overgrown with trees, the biggest of which was about 35 feet in height and 
31 feet in girth. A shaft, measuring 5 by 3' by 12’, was sunk in front of the 
throne of the Buddha in the interior of the shrine. Some clay votive tablets 
were found. The most important find is the stone sculpture measuring 2-8)" 
by 1-6)" by 4°, which has been referred to above, (Plate XLVII, fig. 4.) In the 

Cf C. Seott-O' Conner, Mandalay and other citier of the past in Burma, p. A04. 
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upper panel, the Buddha with an aureoled head is represented seated cross-legged 
between two crowned and well-draped figures, each carrying a chaurz, who appear rs 
be two Bodhisattvas. The face of the Buddha has peeled off ; the palm of his left hand 
rests on the left knee; the right forearm is missing. In the centre of the lower 
panel is an object, probably the wheel-of-the-law, flanked by what look like kneeling 
deer, on either side of which are two worshippers in an attitude of adoration. The 
four worshippers are not represented in a kneeling posture, but with legs crossed. 
The pair on the proper right are apparently monks, as their heads are shaven, while 
those on the left appear to be laymen, as they wear high headdresses, 

Another interesting stone sculpture (Plate XLVI. fig. 1) measuring 9 feet in 
height, 6 in breadth, and 1 in thickness, which appears to belong to the same age, was 
found at Pogaungkangon, which is situated near the Peikthanomyo, a site close to the 
southern face of the city walls (see map). As usual, the sculpture is divided into 
compartments, the figures in the lower one having heen completely obliterated. The 
central figure in the upper division is, of course, the aureoled Buddha sitting cross- 
legged in a peculiar attitude, which approaches the varadamudra, namely, with the 
left hand resting on the lap, and the right stretched out over the right knee. Both 
hands and arms are in a damaged condition. The face has been cut off, and the 
abdomen has been injured. On the proper right of the Buddha’s throne, a makara 
head supported by what looks like a leogryph is visible. Behind it is a figure hold- 
ing a chaur?. Close to it are two standing crowned personages with their hands 
clasped in front of their breast. These two are surmounted by a flying figure, pro- 
bably a déva. On the proper left of the Buddha are three figures. The first is a 
chaurt bearer, while the second and third, from their drapery and symbols, may pro- 
bably be identified with Indra or Vajrapani, and a female companion.' 


Thaungbyegon. 
Thaungbyegon is inside the city and close to the sofithern wall. It takes its 
name from the tradition that, at one time, ten thousand pagodas were erected on its 
‘site. The actual counting of the mounds, however, reveals their number to be only one 
Two of these were cleared of débris, and the outlines of 


hundred and twenty-two. 1 
cylindrical s¢ipas were discovered. A bronze Buddha head, weighing 45 ftolas, and 
the stone head of a crowned personage were found. The former is reproduced as 


figure 8 on Plate XLVIII. The curls of the hair and the contemplative expression 


of the face are well represented. 


Monthemagon. 

According to the Burmese chronicles, Duttabaung, the founder of Yathemyo, 
met with a watery grave near Cape Negrais in the 5th century B.C., because he had 
dispossessed a Ménthéma or female sweet-meat seller of her land, which had been 
dedicated to a monastery. A mound reported to be the Honthéma’s pagoda was dis- 
covered (numbered 20 on the map) and ashaft, measuring 7’ by 5° by 7’, was sunk into 
it. A few votive tablets and the fragments of a stone throne of the Buddha were 
found. ‘The site had evidently been dug into more than once before. 


=e ~) SCR Ge Bayhe: op. tit., pp. SOE. and fig. 50. 
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Singyidaing Pagoda. 


The site is numbered 9 on the map. Ata distance of 200 feet to the east of the 
north-western corner of the walls enclosing the palace site of Yathemyo, there isa low 
mound, covered with thick jungle, which is reputed to have been the site of the 
Singyidaing Pagoda or “ the site where the White Elephant was tethered.” Close 
by and 190 feet from it to the east is a tank known as the Sinbyugan or the “ Tank 
of the White Elephant.”’ It is about 250 feet in diameter, and is filled with water 
during the rainy season, but it dries up in Apriland May. Both are, as tradition 
runs, connected with the white or sacred elephant belonging to King Duttabaung, the 
founder of Yathemyo. When the jungle was cleared, the mound was found to be 7 
feet in diameter at the top and 30 feet at the base. Its height is about 7 feet above 
the natural surface of the ground. A. trench, measuring 3 feet 6 inches in breadth, 
was dug from east to west and across the centre of the mound. A little below the 
surface and inthe trench were found fifty votive clay tablets bearing effigies of the 
Buddha more or less broken. They are very similar to those found at the Bawbaweyi, 
Bebé and Lemyethna Pagodas. The most important find made here, and which is 
the first of its kind ever discovered at Yathemyo is a small headless figure of the 
Buddha carved in light porous stone, which the Burmese call andagu. It is well 
proportioned, and its workmanship forms a striking contrast, in neatness and finish, to 
that of the votive tablets. (Plate XLVIII, fig. 4.) At 6 feet 3 inches to the west from 
the centre of the mound, and 3 feet 9 inches below the top-level, was found the eighth 
layer—counting from the lowest one—of bricks. At this point, the north-western 
corner of the basement of the Pagoda was found. In the trench and on the east side 
of the mound was found a fragment of the stone which apparently formed the lid 
of the relic chamber. Digging lower down and at 8 feet below the top level, a deep 
hole was discovered, which had probably been sunk by treasure-hunters and then 
filled up afterwards. The bricks on this side had been disturbed in their position. 
The hole indicates that this pagoda has been ransacked, and as it would be hopeless 
to make any more important or useful finds, the work was stopped and the trench 
was filled up. 


Kanthonzindaung, 


To the south of Hmawza there is a low range of hills isolating Thayekittaya from 
the Irrawaddy river. Almost every peak of it was once crowned by a pagoda, which 
is now a shapeless mass of débris. There are indications that, at some ancient period, 
the hill sides were used for burying the funeral urns of the Pyurace. They are 
now used for a utilitarian purpose, that is, for quarrying grayel for the railway and 
the public roads, 

On the top of a hill, which is known as Kanthonzindaung (“ Hill of three series 
of tanks’), a small mound of débris was discovered with a low depression near the 
centre. It was opened and some important finds were made, most of which consist 
of terra-cotta ‘votive tablets bearing Sanskrit legends of the well-known Buddhist 
formula Yé dhamma hétupabhava. A great number of them was found a few 
feet below the surface on the eastern side of the mound. The head of a bronze 
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statuette of the Buddha with traces of fol on its face was also discovered near the 
surface. (Plate XLVILL, fig. 7.) 


Atwin Méktaw Pagoda, 

Among the mounds of débris, which were disecavere: at Hmawsza, the one markine 
the site of the Atwin Moktaw Pawoda is the larvest (numbered 16 on the Wz p). Tt 
measures about 174 feet in diameter at the base and 39 feet jn heieht, and local 
tradition assigns it to the early CenbUTIeg 
before the Christian era. Work was begun 
on the eastern side of the mound, and a 
vertical shaft of 10 feet wassunk. The 
earth was found to be loose, till a layer of 
bricks was reached. Below it was found 
a deep vertical shaft similar to that in the 
Bawbawgyi Pagoda. Aman who wassent 
down this shaft reported that in the dark 
he had felt something like a stone. The 
digaing was continued toa total depth of 
15 feet, when the fraement of astone, with 
aftigure ofan ogre (Burmese fife) cut upon 
it in low relicf was all that was diseovered. 
Only half of the upper part of the figure is 
left and the remaining portion is missing, 
The ogre is represented as holding with 
both hands a club placed on its right shoulder (fiz. 1). ‘The figure was probably 
placed in the core of the Pagoda asa guardian of its valuable contents. There 
is a superstitious belief among the Burmans that such figures become animated with 





life, whenever sacrilege is committed on a sacred shrine, 

The pagoda was cleared of débris also on the north side, and the finds made here 
were a few broken pieces of pottery and three glass marbles of different colours, each 
measuring about three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and two star-shaped objects in 
flass. Each of these glass ornaments has a small hole punched through its centre 
(fig. 2). Evidently, these articles were intended to be strung together and worn as 
a ceremonial necklace, and were apparently imported from China. Such necklaces 
are still worn by Chinese mandarins at the present day. 





Figs 2. 
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There remain other sculptures to be described: In the absence of lithie records. 
and reliable histories, they constitute the main data from which a chapter of the for-. 
gotten history of Buddhism in Burma might be compiled. Within the compound 
oi the Settaing Thein Kyaung, to the south of the railway station, Hmawza, there 
are two rows of stones facing each other, there being three stones in each. The 
central stone of each row is larger than the others, and both measure about 6’-7” in 
breadth, 2’-2° in thickness and 6’ in height above ground. On each of these central 
stones is engraved the figure of the Buddha, seated between two disciples. Each 
disciple has his hands clasped together and raised to the breast, and instead of kneel- 
ing, he sits. cross-legged, the outer knee being raised a little higher than the other. 
The stones haye been much defaced. The backs of the thrones on which the attend- 
ant figures are seated appear to be Chinese in form, Atthe bottom of the central 
stone in the southern row is an inscription in an unknown script, which was 
discovered by the late General de Beylié (Plate L).' 

In the Bebé Pagoda, which is a small square edifice, measuring 17’ by 16’ at the 
base and surmounted by a cylindrical sikhara (Plate XLV, fig. 4), there is a large 
slab of stone measuring 6 3” in breadth, about 1’ 3” in thickness, and 8’ 2” in height 
above the ground level (fig. 3). It bears the effigy of the Buddha seated between 
two disciples with a Mongolian cast of features, having, as in the case of the other 
stone sculptures, then hands raised to the breast, and their legs crossed under them. 
The back of the seats of the disciples is like that in the Settaing Thein Kyaung. In 
the lower panel there is an inscription in an unknown language, similar in character 
to that of the Settaing Thein. The inscription has peeled off in many places, and 
the remaining letters have much weathered, 

At the Lemyethna Pagoda, which is a four-sided structure, measuring 22’ 5” 
square at the base, there is a masonry pillar in the centre, measuring about 7’ 6" on 
each side, which supports the roof of the building. Facing the cardinal points, there 
appear to have been four sculptured stones embedded in the central pillar. Only 
two stones, namely, those on the southern and western faces how remain. In the 
upper panel of the stone facing south the Buddha is represented as seated cross 
legged on a throne, in front of which are three flower vases. (Plate XLVIL, fig. 6.) 
His right hand is placed on the right knee with the palm downwards and the fingers 
projecting outwards, while the left hand is placed inthe lap. The head is missing, 
The Buddha is flanked on the right by a standing figure, probably a Bodhisattva. 
On the left is another standing figure in a bad state of preservation, but from what 
is left of it, it looks like a female. The attitude is not that of one showing any 
reverence tothe Buddha. It has a bangle on its right hand, and is probably a daugh- 
terof Mara. Inthe lower panel is a lotus border between two beaded bands. On the 
stone facing west (Plate XLVII, fig. 3) the Buddha is represented with an aureoled 
head over which is a projection probably meant for the foliage of the Bodhitree. He is 
seated in the same manner as the one described above, but the legs cross over one 
another while those in the latter overlap each other. The Buddha is flanked hy two 
chaityas which probably connote deification. ‘The mudra in these two o stones, which 

may be identified with carada-mudr ‘a, is strikingly similar and consists i in the left 





1 Cn de Bey lid, op. ay pp. 82-ff, and fi figs. 36 and 67. 
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Fig. 3. 

hand resting on the lap and the right hand being outstretched and touching the mght 

knee. This peculiarity is seldom met with in modern Buddhist iconography. 
Another example of figures seulptured in groupe is afforded by a carved stone 
from the Yahandagcu Pagoda (Plate LI), This shrine, which measures 14-10" by & 
internally, is in a bad state of repair, the roof having fallen im. The stone, which is 
nearly 33 inches high, is placed flush with the south wall. The type of the figures is 
distinctly Mongolian, and the mwdra is that of bAvmisparse, which is inost commonly 
met with.! A sculpture was found on a small mound close to the Bawhawgyi 
-acodla. (Plate XLVI, fic. 5.) Here the Buddha is represented with an aureoled 
i Cf. da Berlit, op. ett. p. 66. In fig. 0S, the Buddhas are srronwous! rhown in the position of meditation 
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head and seated on a lotus throne holding an almsbowl in both hands, The projection 
ahoye the nimbus is perhaps an indication of the Bodhi tree, The back of the throne 
is decorated with two makara heads. On the right side of the Buddha is the seated 
firure of a disciple, his left hand raised to the Ineast, and the right hand placed in 
the lap. Tts counterpart on the left of the Buddha has probab] y been destroyed, traces 
of chisel marks heing still visible on the stone. 


Finds. 

There still remain a few more stone sculptures to he deseribed. 

Figure 2 of Plate XLVIT represents the Buddha in the dhvimisparga-mudra. The 
arch surmounting him issomewhat remarkable, Tndian arches are, asa rule, simple and 
round with a projection right in the centre, as if the model has been copie from the 
entrance of chattye halls. Tere the arch is cusped and is shaped like a double bracket. 
andthe expitals of the two columns are crowned hy rudimentary makaras. Tho 
Indian project ion as here represen ted lry Fe pinnacle, in the form of a lotus-bud. A 
decorative development of the bracketed arch with makara on warieinea) Se foil ah 
Borobudur,' and the Burmese arch appears to be a transition between the Indian and 
Javanese type. 

Tt may be stated that the inseriptions in an unknown script found at Behe and 
the Settaing Thein are being deciphered by Mr. ©. 0. Blagden, late of the Civil 
Service of the Straits Setilements. The results of his researches will be published, in 
dne course, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 


Terra-cotta Votive Tablets, 
The tablets found at Hmawza are interesting in that they afford illustrations of 





Fig. 4. 
the Mudras* or hand postures of the Buddha. 
is no Burmese equivalent for the term angel) 
wad venerally recognized, namely, the 


In Burma, at the present day, there 
‘a4 and only two of them are well-known 
bhimisparsa-madra and the abhaya-mudra. 
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EXCAVATIONS .AT HMAWZA NEAR PROME PLATE 1. 





1. STONE SCULPTURE FROM THE EKYAUVUEKEATHEIN PAGODA. 





2. INSCRIPTIONS BELOW THE SCULPTURE OF STOWE WO. 2. FIGUEE 1. 





STONTS Wo. 3, FIGURE i, SHOw ING 
BUDDHA AND HIS ATTENDANTS. 
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Figure 1 of Plate XLIX is a diminutive clay seal (m. 045) The mndré is not 
distinct. In figure 2, the forearm of the right hand is missing, the left hand is out- 
stretched, and touches the left knee, In the nine recognized mudrds, deserihed lny 
Burgess and Waddell, the left arm is never outstretched as inthis ficure. Ty firure 
3, the mudré is bhiimisparéa, as also in fizures 7 and 10. The dharmachakra-mudra 
is met with in figures 6,8 and 12. In fieure 8, there are three tiers. In the upper 
one, the Buddha is flanked on the right by two disciples, and, on the left, by two 
firures in secular dress, Tn the middle, are depicted six persons with the Wheeleof- 
the-Law placed in their midst. The third division, with its figures of deer, refers to 
the Deer-park near Benares, where the Buddha preached his first sermon. The five 
figures seated to the Buddha’s right which appear to he monks are probally meant 
for his first five converts—the Pafichavaggiyas, Figure 10 consists of two compart- 
ments: in the upper, the Buddha is attended by two Bodhisattvas, while in the lower, 
he is placed between two iemale figures possibly meant for Mara’s daughters, Figure 
i, when entire,*? must have represented the eight main scenes in the life af the 
Buddha: his enlightenment at Bodh Gaya occupying the centre, anid his Nirvana 
the top. The pose in figures 11 and 14 of Plate XLTX is rarely met with in Burma. 
Waddell calls it the lalita-mudra or the “ Enchanter’s pose,” .e., after the manner 
of the Enchanter, Manjuéri. The right lee hangs down with an inelination slightly 
inwards and the left is loosely hent. 

The reverse face of figures 11 and 12, as well as two bricks (fies, 17 and 18 of 
the same plate) are inscribed with letters in an unknown script.* 

The ancient Pyu, who oecupied Prome, burnt their dead and buried the 
ashes on the hill sides, Figure 4 






oe SS ees ee "4 . 
i — Ue Ley! Ulustrates the form of the funeral urns 
7 — i [= he 





hy ie - , in Which the ashes of the dead were 
. a a deposited and shows other specimens 
ol their earthenware. Vigure 4, fis a 
zolilet for holding drinking water, and 
4, @ 18 a tobaceo pipe. The ancient 
people of Prome and Pagan as well 
us of the Shan States were greatly 
addicted to smoking, as evidenced ly 
the large number of pipes unearthed 
in these localities, 

Another interesting object isa minia- 
ture pagoda cut out of erystal, the 
sliape of which is that of the 

Fig, a, Bawhaweyi Pagoda, and bespeaks its 
ancient origin, The iron nails depicted in figure 5 were wnearthed on the hill sides 
together with the funeral urns. 


Taw Sem Ko. 
‘on de Koyli, op, cit. Plate V, No.1. 
2 Tn 1906 » eomplote specimen from the same dio was foun 
* General de Bovli¢, op.ci. p. 80, fig. 02, calls the characters Tiktoan, bot thie mnet be orrponens, 
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J \URING the period under review three parts of the Enigvaphia Indica were 

issued, viz. Parts VIT and VI'I of Volume XX. and Part I of Volume X. The 
last contains the first instalment of Professor Litders’ List of Brahmi inscriptions 
(Nos, 1 to 449). The late Dr. T, Bloch has contributed an article on the Umbrella 
Stall inseription from Sahéth-Maheth, The record is very much damaged, 
but enough remains to make it clear that the inseription is identical with the 
epigraph on the pedestal of the large standing Bodhisattva from Sahéth-Maheth 
published by himself (fp. Jad., Vol. VIII, p. 180f:). He states that no possible 
doubt can he raised against the correctness of Cunningham's identification of Sahéth- 
Mahéth with Sravasti. Of the two Buddhist inscriptions from Sarnath, edited 
by Dr. Konow, one is the Buddhist creed and the other contains a short enumeration 
of the ariyasachehas, the fundamental doctrines of the Buddhas. These four truths 
form the essence of the famous Benares sermon, and the inseription is appropriate 
at the spot where the Buddha first “turned the wheel of the law.’ The language 
of the inseription is the Pali of Buddhist literature, and™ Dr. Konow thinks the 
passage cut on the stone is meant asa quotation from the Buddhist Canon. Tn this 
case, we have epigraphical proof of the existence of a Pali Canon in the 2nd or 
ard century A.D. ‘This is, besides, the first old inscription of Northern India in 
the lancuare of the Southern Canon. 

The Abhona Plates published by Myr. Pathak belone to the time of the 
Katachchuri king Sankaragana, and are dated in Kalachuri Samrat 347, correspond- 
ing to A.D. 595. The Arang ecopper-plate edited by Mr. Hira Lal introduces a 
family of Gupta fendatorics, ruling apparently over Chattisgarh, of whom the 
following succession is given :— ’ . 

stirtl 

Dmyiin (1). 

Vibbtdhana, 

Bhinastna (1) 
Dayitavarman (11). 


Dhituasing (11), 
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a ess pe a iene is the Gupta year 282 corresponding to A.D, 601. 
5 a serie u avesvarl Inscription published ly Mr. R. D, Banerji is not 
known from other records. His date is the year 30 which Mr, Banerji thinks eat 
be referred to the Harsha era. The Timmapuram plates of =< Sa en 
Vishamasiddhi are widated ; but, according to Professor Hultzsch, Wishouyestions 
was still a dependant of his elder brother, the Western Chalukya kin © Pulikatin 17 
at the time of the grant. The order contained in it was issued trom Pishtapura, 
the modern Pithapuram in the Godavari District. The Chandravati inseription of 
Chandradéva edited hy Dr. Konow is the earliest known record of the Gahadavalas 
of Kanauj. The same scholar publishes the Sarnath inscription of Kumaradévi 
queen of Govindachandra. Kumaradéyi is said to have been a daughter of the lord 
of Pithi, &e., Pithapuram in the Godavari District. The Nariyanpil eee rer 
Gundamahadévi dated in A.D. 1111 adds to our knowledge of the hiskoro- ct: Bast ai 
in the Central Provinces, which Mr. Hira Lal has been trying to elucidate, hy 
giving bags ine een of three Naga kings who ruled over that part of the count ee 
viz. Dharayarshadéya, his son SoméSvaradéva and his grandson Kanharadéva. The 
Arigom (ancient Hadigrima in Kashmir) inscription records the construction of 
rihera by Ramadéya, son of Kulladéva, in order to repluce a wooden structure 
burnt down by king Sitha, whom Dr. Konow identifies with Jayasinnha (A.D. 
1128). The inseription is dated in Samvat 78 which must be referred to the 
Laukika era. In this case, the date would correspond to A.D. 1197. 
; = the Jami* Masjid at Burhinpiir (Central Provinces) is a Sanskrit inseriy)- 
tion dated in A.D. 1590, recording the construction of the mosque by the Faraqi 
king Adil Shah. The Krishnipuram plates published by Messrs. T. A, Gop natha 
Rao and Rao Sahib T. Raghaviah belong to the time of the Vijayanagara kine 
Sadasiva, They are dated in Saka-Sarhvat 1459, the cyclic year Prehhawd- 
corresponding to A.D, 1567-5 and are two years subsequent to the hattle of Talikota, 
According to Mr. Hira Lal, the spurious Lapha plate purporting to be dated in 
[ Vikrama-|Samvat 506 (=A.D, 749) during the reign of the Hathava kine 
Prithvidéva was fabricated “somewhere between 1860 and 1870 AD. bes 
Sanskritist of Ratanpur, ” ; 
The earliest inscriptions discovered during the year under review are from 
Southern India, where two more caverns with rock-cut beds and Brahmi inseriptions 
were discovered in the Madura District, None of these inscriptions have so far dis- 
‘closed any king’s name. But they show that the possession of an alphabetical system 
was one of the factors in the civilization of the Pandya kingdom in the second and 
third centuries B.C. In the Northern Circle, nine inscriptions belonging to the 
Kushana period have been brought to light. They range in date from the year 31 
to the year $4. Hnuvishka’s dates are 31, 35 and 42 and the inseription of the year 
84 belongs to the time of Vasudéva, Dr. Vogel considers the reign of Tuvishka as 
the great flourishing period of Mathur art. At Mora he has found the remains of 
a building with considerable fragments of images in the Kushana style which 
belong apparently to four standing figures, three male and one female, Dr, Vogel 
connects these fragments with the “images of the five heroes” mentioned im thie 
Mora inscription of the Great Satrap Rajivula, In this case, the inscription on the 
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female figure dated during the reign of Huvishka would show that Rajivula and his 
son were not independent rulers of Mathura but governors under the Kushana king 
Huvishka, provided the two records are contemporaneous. 

An archaic inscription from Olakkir in the South Arcot District (No. 356 of 
1909) fuwmnishes the name of a new king, viz., Prithivivitapankura-Adiyaraiyan. 
Perhaps he was a Pallava king or chief. Of the Chalukyas of Badami an 
important copper-plate record has been brought to light during the period under 
review. It was found originally at Gadyal in the Nizam’s Dominions. It is dated in 
Saka-Samvat 596=A.D. 674, which was the 20th year of the reign of Vikramaditya 
I., surnamed Ranarasika, Anivarita and Rajamalla. He is also described as “the 
destroyer of the Mahamalla family.” On the occasion of making the grant, the 
king’s army “ had entered the Cholika country and was encamped at Uragapura on the 
southern bank of the river Kavéri.” Uragapura seems to be a Sanskritized form of 
the Tamil name Uraiyir. And as Uraiyar is actually situated on the southern bank 
of the river Kayéri and was the Chola capital in early times, it is not impossible that 
this town is meant. Negapatam (Nagappattinam in Tamil) may also be the Tamil 
equivalent of Uragapura, though it is not on the southern bank of the river 
Kayéri. This mention of the Chalukya army having been encamped at Uragapura 
proves that the Chalukyas did actually penetrate as far south as the Chola country in 
their wars against the Pallavas. The fact that the Chalukya army advanced beyond 
the Pallaya dominions into Chola country may show that the Chélas (and perhaps 
also the Pandyas) combined with the Pallavas in opposing the invading Chalukyas. 
The Pallava opponent of Vikramaditya I. was Paramésvaravarman who claims to 
haye taken the city of Ranarasika (i.e., Vikramaditya I.) and to have defeated him at 
Peruyalanallir. This place has not yet been identified. There is, however, very little 
doubt that it must have been in the ‘Tamil country, to judge by the name. If this be 
the case, it is clear that Vikramaditya I. must have invaded the Pallava dominions. 
And it is not unlikely that this invading army penetrated as far south as the southern 
bank of the river Kavéri. As the Pallava records are not dated, the chronological 
order of these events is not absolutely certain. Perhaps Paramégvaravarman repulsed 
at Peruvalanallir a counter-invasion undertaken in consequence of his attack on the 
Chalukya capital Vatapi. 

A second inscription at Olakkir in the South Arcot District records the death of 
a hero when the village was destroyed during the reign of Kampa-Perumal (i.e., 
Kampavikramayarman). At Tiruvellarai near Trichinopoly, a number of inscrip- 
tions on a rock were covered by a modern platform built over it. This has recently 
been removed disclosing a number of Pallava, Pandya and early Chola inscriptions. 
One of them belongs to the reign of the Pallava-Maharaja Dantinandivarman of the 
Brahma-Kshatra family. It is not unlikely that Dantinandivarman was the son of a 
Dantivarman. Now Dantivarma-Maharaja of the Triplicane inscription calls him- 
self Pallavakula-tilaka. Dantivarman of the Tiruvellarai inscription claims to 
belong to the Pallavatilaka-kula which sprang from the Bharadvaja-gotra. Danti- 
nandivarman was a member of the Brahma-Kshatra kula. Andacertain Nandippot- 
taraiyar who probably lived in the 28rd quarter of the 9th century A.D. 
belonged to the Pallavatilaka-kula. It stands to reason that the foregoing two 
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Dantivarmans and Nandivarmans should be kept distinct from the Ganga-Pallava 
kings Vijaya-Dantivikramavarman and Vijaya-Nandivikramavarman, who no- 
where claim any connection either with the Pallavatilaka-kula or with the Brahma- 
Kshatra family. There is no doubt that there were some disturbances and a war of 
succession on the death of the Pallava king Paraméévaravarman II. The Udayén- 
diram plates report that Chitramaya-Pallava, who was probably one of the claimants 
to the throne, was slain by the usurper Nandivarman-Pallavamalla, who belonged 
to a collateral line. It may be supposed that those kings whose names do not stamp 
them as Ganga-Pallavas belonged to the branch of Paramésvaravarman II, until we 
know more about the history of Southern India in the Sth and 9th centuries A.D. 

The Bezwada inscription of Yuddhamalla is an interesting ancient Telugu 
record in verse which may be assigned to the 9th century A.D. ‘the inscription con- 
sists of several sections, which record the building of a temple at Bejavada 
for the god Komarasyami by a certain Nripadhamundu, while king Rajasraya Sat- 
yatrinétra Yuddhamalla, the beloved (son) of Nripankusa was ruling. The second 
section refers to the king’s grand-father Mallaparaja. The third section seems to 
report that a temple of Karttikéya was built on the occasion of the king’s coronation. 
A portion of the inscription has to be read from the bottom upwards. The record 
shows that literary Telugu flourished even before the time of Nannaya-Bhatta, 
the author of the earliest extant Telugu work composed in the 11th century A.D. 
under the auspices of the Eastern Chalukya king Rajaraja I. (A.D. 1022-63). 

The earliest epigraph discovered in the Western Circle is from Sakrai and is 
dated in Samvat 879. It records the construction of a mandapa by certain gdshthi- 
kas in front of the goddess Sankara, now called Sakambhari. At Chatsu in the 
Jaipur State is an inscription which refers to a new Guhila dynasty. A Chahmana 
king named Sivaraja had a daughter named Rattava who was married by the Guhila 
prince Baladitya or Balarka. The main object of the inscription is to record that 
Baladitya built a temple of Murari in commemoration of his dead queen Rattava. 
The epigraph is not dated, but Mr. Bhandarkar thinks there can be little doubt that 
it has to be assigned to the 10th century A.D. Among the stones recently added to 
the Ajmer Museum, there are three inscribed ones, two from Pushkar and the third 
from Byana. One ofthe stones from Pushkar bears two inseriptions, the first dated 
in Sarnvat 982, while the second, whose date is not quite certain, mentions Durgaraja. 
The second stone from Pushkar is much damaged but mentions Vakpatiraja, probably 
identical with the Paramira Vakpati Mufijaraja. The temple at Haras (Jaipur 
State) known as Harasnath was built in V.E. 1015 by a certain Allata, who was the 
disciple of a Lakulisa-Paéupata teacher named [rasasta. It is interesting to note 
that Harsha was the tutelary deity of the Chahamana family. The Harsha inscrip- 
tion of Vigraharaja (dated in V. BE. 1030) which furnishes this information was edited 
some years ago by the late Professor Kielhorn (Zp. Ind., Vol. 1, p. 16). Of the same 
king a record has been found at Sakrai. It reports that Dayika, queen of Vachchha- 
raja, i.e, Vatsaraja, uncle of Vigraharaja, repaired the temple of Sankaradévi. The 
inscription ends with the date Samvatsara 55, Magha fudi 5. It is evident that the 
hundreds are here omitted, as we know from the foregoing inscription that Vigraharaja 
was living inV.E, 1030. The date of the Sakrai record must, therefore, be 1055. 
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The Eastern Chalnkyas of Véngi are represented hy the Vémalirpadn plates 
of Amma IT. (A.D. 945-70) which resemble the Maliyapindi grant published by 
Professor Hulzsch (Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 47) in the historical portion. Magi 
and Sankila, the two opponents of Vijayiditya ILI. referred to in the Intter, are 
also mentioned here as rulers of Nodamba-rishtra and Dahala, respectively, 
The grant registered in the plates was made at the instance of the feneral 
Duggaraja, the ereat-grandson of the famous Pandaraiga mentioned as a 
contemporary of Vijayaditva III. in the Masulipatam plates (Ep. Fud., Vol, 
V., p- 123). 

As may naturally be expected, the history of the Tamil country is intimately 
associated with that of Ceylon. During the period of Chola ascendaney in Southern 
India, the contact with Ceylon was more intimate than at any other time. Paran- 
taka I. (A.D. 907 to 945) claims to have conquered Ceylon. But no reeords have 
s0 far been found to sulistantiate this cliim. The earliest Chola records found in the 
island belong to the reign of Rajaraja I. (A.D; 985-1613). These-were (discovered 
ilready in 1895. The Avehmological Commissioner for Ceylon recently found Tamil 
records in the Siva and Vishnu tem ples at Polannaruva Ail sent impressions of them 
for decipherment to Mr, Krishna Sastri. Of these, the only complete inseriplion 
belongs to the reien of the Chéla king Parakésarivarman alist Adhira jéndradéya, 
A fragment of Rajéndra-Chola_T. (A.D. 1011-43) was found mnone the incomplete 
ones. These Chola records found in Ceylon coupled with the fact that, according to 
the Singhalese chronicle Maldwansa, there was an interregnum about the period to 
whieh they haye to be assicned, prove that the Chala conqnest of Ceylon was not 
merely a victorious inroad but an actual occupation of the island. One of the monu- 
ments of Chola rule in the island is the temple of Siva called Vanavanmadevitvaram- 
udaiyar at Jananithamangalam. Both the Village and the temple sitiated in it 
were called, the one after a Chota king Jananatha and the other after a Chola queen 
named Vanavanmatévi, Mr. Krishna Sastri thinks that Janandthamaigalam was a 
name of Polannaruya itself. The Chola eon quest andl subjucation of the igland was 
so complete that Rajaraja ordered some of the Villages in the island to contribute to 
the daily requirements of the Tanjore temple built by him. 

Coming to the history of the Chojas we find that Rajakésarivarman Kajadhira- 
jadéva (A.D, 1018-53) also bore the name Vijaya-ltajéndradéva. ‘The king appears 
to have assumed this name towards the elose of his reign. An inscription from 
Konérirajapuram in the Tanjore District dated during the reien of Rajakésarivarman 
Vijaya-Rajéndradéva refers to his * taking the hend of the Pandya king, capture of 
Salai of the Chéra kirg, of Lanka (Ceylon) and of the Rattapadi seven and a half 
lakh (country).” These conquests are zenerally mentioned in inseriptions of 
Rajakésarivarman Rajadhirajadéva. This identit y of Rajadhiraja (L) with Vijaya- 
Rajéendradéva was already pointed out ina Previous report and is now further con- 
firmed hy an epigraph from Alambakkam whose historical introduction is that of 
Rajadhiraja. The nome of the king here fIVOn Is Rajakésarivarman alias Udaiyar 
S ri-Vijava-laAjendradéva, 

It was the practice in ancient times, whenever a tern ple had to he rebuilt, to 
copy the lithic reeords found on its walls intoa book and then re-engrave them again 
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on the new walls. Several such cases were noticed in previous years. The Vyaghra- 
padésvara temple at Siddhalingamadam in the South Arcot District appears to have 
been rebuilt of stone in the reign of Jayadhara alias Rajéndra Chola IT. ‘The earlier 
records found on its walls appear to have been re-engraved after the repairs had heen 
completed. The Nattukottai Chetties who are rebuilding ancient Siva temples on a 
large scale in the Tamil country will do well to bear in mind that the inscriptions 
which they ruthlessly pull asunder were highly valued in ancient times. 

At Raghunathgadh in the Jaipur State is an inseription dated V.E. 1150 
referring itself to the reign of a Chandel king, whose name is, however, not 
mentioned. This shows that the local traditions are correct in saying that the 
country was once in the possession of the Chandel Rajputs. At Jin-Mata (Jaipur 
State) Mr. Bhandarkar has found several records of the imperial Chahamana 
dynasty. The earliest of them is dated in V.E. 1162 during the reign of 
Prithividéva, i.¢., Prithiviraja I. and records the rebuilding of the temple of the 
woddess Jin-Mata (Mahishasuramardini) by one Hathada, son of Mohila, Mr. 
Bhandarkar remarks that the goddess has eight arms and that her drinking propen- 
sities are notorious. Two other inscriptions of the same temple belong to the time 
of Arnnaraja, i.e., Arnéraja, son of Pyrithiviraja T. and contemporary of the Solanki 
king Kumarapala, and are dated in Sarhvat 1196. A fourth epigraph dated in 
Sarhvat 1230 records the building of the maydapa of the temple during the reign of 
Somfvara, ¢.¢., the Chahamana sovereign Somésvara. 

Of the early Pandyas, an inscription has been found at Tiruveljayai of 
Marafijadaiyan surnamed Pandya-Maharaja, whom Mr. Krishna Sastri identities 
with the Marafijadaiyan of the Trichinopoly cave inseription and the Varaguna- 
Maharaja of the Ambasamudram record. The most interesting among the later 
Pandya inscriptions is a record of Jativarman Tribhuyanachakravartin Sundarn- 
Pandya (No. 315 of 1909). Tt sets forth that a few Brahmanas and a few Vellija 
Siidras, arming themselves with weapons, committed murders, insulted Bralhmana 
women, committed robbery and destroyed cattle. The matter was reported to the 
local authorities who punished the offenders. Evidently the punishment had no 
deterrent effect and the people again complained against these rebels, The next 
governor of the province commissioned one of his subordinates to deal with the 
rebels effectively and despatched a regiment of Malaivala soldiers to his help. 
Two of the rebels were secured but were subsequently liberated hy the others who 
attacked the officers of the king and their party. The king then issued stringent 
orders that the rebels should “ be captured wherever found and punished according to 
rules applicable to the lower classes ; that their houses and other hereditary property 
he sold to temples or other charitable institutions ; that the money thus realised he 
credited to the treasury in payment of the fine imposed on them; and that the 
balanee, if any, be presented to temples as a permanent charity in the names of the 
criminals.” ‘The causes for this outbreak are not given, Valluvanadalvan “ gover- 
nor of Valluvandadu” was the commissioner entrusted with the suppression 
of the rebels. Ile was evidently aman from Malabar. And the regiment of 
Malaiyala soldiers were probably Nairs. How they came to he in the vicinity of 


Tirukkachchir in the Chingleput District is not stated. It may be that the Nairs 
§ 
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of Malabar were looked upon as intrepid soldiers in ancient times and were in 
requisition wherever there was war or rebellion. 

Kakatiya history receives fresh elucidation from the inseriptions of the dynasty 
copied during the year under review in the Palnad and Bapatlat talukas of the 


Guntur District. The accompanying genealogy of the dynasty is based on these 
as well as the other known records of the dynasty, 


Adkatiya genealogy. 
Thar jaya. 


Frila I, 
wotietructod a big tank called Kiagari. 
| 
Heta ar Helin, 


Tribhurananalla. 


Prila or Proda (11). 
Surnninel Jagalikeorta, 
wi. Muppaladevi (er Muppamedivi) 
(A. D. LIT). 


Hodra, Mahideva or Tires ofher som. 
mn, Polo ( F ) Madhava, 
(Sake loS4, 11074) . m, Rayyambika. 


Gagapatl or Gagapa, 
wm, Niramd and Perm 
pSake 114) (ith regnal yenr)-Lisg." | 


Hy Sana? i Gaia 
paeake =8 1 Gagipamba 
(Sak 115, Sed year"; Snkw L108") or Cintonpambiki, 
. | i ee. te itn 
MT cirernngacab, (Sake 1173). 
im. to Maluiléve | F ) 


Pratiparcldra 
(Sake [218 to LEH 1. 


At Motupalle is a charter of Ganapati (dated in A.D. 1244-5) issued in favour 
of merchants trading on sea whose vessels used to call at or start from the seaport 


of Motupalle, otherwise known as Désiyuyyakkondapattana. These vessels are 


stated to lave been trading with islands and coast towns in distant countries. The 
kings used to confiseate all the cargo, gold, elephants, horses, precious stones, efe 


of vessels which, on account of unfavourable weather, were stranded and wrecked 
near Motupalle. King Ganapati declares : “ Seeing that protection of THY subjects 
is far more important to me than my life, we have remitted out of compassion all 
taxes except RD ORULES on these enterprising merchants trading on the sea in order 


—$— a i: 


See the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1Mf-0c, paragraph 41, 
* See Jat, def, Vol. XX, p. 129, 

¥ According to Marco Polo, th Veuctiau, Rodrimba relened for over 40 Vers, 
© S00 the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1003-06, parmgeriph 44. 

' No, 245 of the Madras Epigraphical callortion for 1897, 
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to secure fame and to maintain the principles of a righteous government.” 
Kupasulka probably corresponds to the modern customs duty and comprised the: 
following articles : sandal-wood, country camphor, China camphor, pearls, rose 
water, ivory, civet (javddu), camphor-oil (karpira-taila), copper, zinc, riseya 
(resin), lead, silk-thread, corals, perfumes, pepper and areca-nuts. 

The Reddi chief Annapéta supplemented in A.D. 1358-9 this charter of 
Ganapati. He permitted the merchants of Motupalle who treated with distant 
islands and coast towns to stop at their will in their houses at Motupalle and to. 
leave for other places (without any official pressure). He also remitted the tax 
called aputrika-dandam on foreign merchants who traded in his dominions. The 
duties on gold and silver were abolished ; a third of the export duty on sandal was 
remitted and merchants were allowed the liberty to sell their imports to anybody 
under any conditions and to export any goodsthey chose. It was also proclaimed 
that heneeforward no cloths would be detained in the warehouse (?) and tolls on 
other articles would under no circumstances be different from what they were 
before. The following rates were also fixed :— 

(4) Goods from the South : on 100 packages of import, 3 packages ; on 100: 
cloths of export, 2 coins (?). 

(B) Imports from the North : on 100 packages 5 ; on 100 cloths of export 3 
coins (?). 

(C) On exports: 3 coins (?) on 100 cloths. D. 7} (coins (?) ) on 100 
pearls. 

In the Burma Circle 538 inscriptions were copied from the Prome, Rangoon, 
Pegu, Magwe, Thayetmyo and Sagaing districts. Of these 26 are in the Talaing 
language and the rest in Burmese dating fromjthe 12th and later centuries of the 
Christian era, 

The Archeological Surveyor of the Northern Cirele gives a list of 205 Musal- 
man inscriptions copied by his assistants. The earliest of them is dated in Hijra 
593 (A.D. 1197) and isone of the oldest in India. Another found in the Purana 
Qila at Delhi is in Sanskrit and Persian and records that “12 bighas of land with 
a pucca well near the Qila Kuhna have been bought anda temple of Shri-Kirishna 
Bhagwan was erected.” The income from this land was to be spent on the temple. 
Mr. Bhandarkar has also copied a few Sanskrit records of Muhammadan kings. 
Alavadi, i.e., Alai-ud-din, of Jéginipura, é.e., Delhi, is mentioned as the king in an 
inscription at Pandukha (Jodhpur) dated in Samvat 1358 and at Jin-Mata (Jaipur) 
is one dated in Samvat 1382 when Mahamadasahi, 7.e., Muhammad Tughlag, was 
reigning, The emperor Akbar 1s represented as the sovereign in an inscription at 
Bairat dated in Saka 1509 and his son Jahangir in a record of Samvat 1677 from 
Meata (Jodhpur). In the Southern Presidency, Mr. Krishna Sastri has discovered 
a Telugu epigraph of the Qutb Shahis of Golkonda. | 

The inscriptions copied during the year throw some light on Jainism and iis 
teachers. In Southern India, Jaina antiquities have been found in Kongar Pujliyan- 
eulam and Muttuppatti, where caverns with rock-eut beds were also discovered, as 
well as in two other villages of the Madura District. The former are accompanied 
by Vatteluttu inscriptions which mention several Jaina teachers. Ajjana 

s 2 
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already known to us from other epigraphical records is one of them, His mother 
Gunamadiyar is also referred to. Kurandi Atta-upavasi Bhatara of Venbu-nadu 
was another and his two disciples were Gunaséna and Maganandi. Gunaséna’s 
pupil was Kanakavira-Periyadigal. Kanakanandi-Bhatara, his pupil Abinandan 
Bhatara (1), his pupil Arimandala-Bhatara and the latter’s pupil Abinandan 
Bhatara (II) are the other teachers mentioned in these Vatteluttu records. A care- 
ful collation of these with the inscriptions found at Kalugumalai and other ancient 
Jaina centres would surely yield valuable results for the history of the Jaina sect in 
Southern India. We know from Tamil literature that the Jainas continued in the 
Pandya kingdom down to the 7th century A.D., when the Saiva saint Turajhana- 
sambandar discomfited them in a religious disputation and converted the then reign- 
ing Pandya king from Jainism. If the Pandya king was a Jaina in the 7th century 
A.D., there must have been a very large number of followers of that creed in his 
dominions. Consequently, it is mo wonder that we find ancient Jaina monuments, 
in the Madura and Tinnevelly districts. That these should be found in such close 
proximity to monuments which may tentatively be assigned to Buddhism requires 
some explanation. Future researches must decide what relationship the two creeds 
bore to one another in the Tamil country. 

The inscriptions which Mr. Bhandarkar examined in Rajputana furnish the 
names of a number of later Jaina teachers. The temple of Parévanatha at Bairat 
(the ancient Viratapura of the Mahabharata) is now in the possession of the Sravgis, 
i.e., the Digambara Jainas. There can, however, be no doubt, says Mr. Bhandarkar, 
that the temple originally belonged to the Svétambaras. An inscription built into one 
of the enclosure walls of the temple, dated in Saka 1509=A.D. 1587 refers to Hiravi- 
jaya as the pontiff and Akbar as the sovereign. Of Hiravijaya of the Tapa-gechchha 
we know from other sources that he persuaded the emperor Akbar to issue an edict 
forbidding the slaughter of animais for 6 months, to abolish the confiscation of the 
property of deceased persons, the Sujijia tax and a Sulka, to set free many captives, 
snared birds and animals, to present Satrumjaya tothe Jainas and to establish a Jaina 
library. His pupil was Vimalaharsha. One of the inscriptions found on the hill 
called Sivdungar near Chatsu, dated in Sarhvat 1556, mentions Padmanandin of the 
Mila-sa%gha, Sarasvati-gachchha, Balatkara-gana and the line of the acharya 
Kundakunda. Padmanandin* was followed by Subhachandra and Jinachandra. 
One of the pupils of the latter was Ratnakirti. A record of V.E. 1677—A.D. 1620 
from Medta (Jodhpur) refers to Jinarajasiri of the Kharatara-gachchha and Jina- 
sagara. Jinaraja was the pupil and successor of Jinasimmha who is said to have 
received the title of Yugapradhana from the emperor Jehangir. He also built 
viharas or temples in Kabila (Kabul) and Kashmira, and caused the edict of non- 
slaughter to be proclaimed at Srikara, Sripura (Srinagar) and Garjjanaka (Gazni). 
Jinasimha was the pupil of Jinachandra, on whom, it is said, the title of Y; uga- 
pradhana had been conferred by Akbar. Of Jinachandra it is said that he caused 
the edict of non-slaughter to be annually promulgated during the periods of ashtahika 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 38. 
* Padmanandin was an old Jaina teacher who is identified with Kundakundaicharya in an inscription at Vijaya- 


nagara. 
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and shanmdasika, saved the lives of fish and other aquatic animals in the sea near 
Stambhatirtha, i.e., Cambay, and caused the tax at Satr umjaya and other places to be 
discontinued. Reference is also made to the Upadhyaya Samayaraja and the 
Vachakas Harasapramida, Samayasundara and Punyapradhana. Of these, Samaya- 
raja was a pupil of Jinachandra and Samayasundara the preceptor of Harsha- 
nandana. The earliest record of the Kharatara-gachchha at Medta is dated in VE. 
1507 and speaks of an image of Santinatha as having been installed by Jinabhadra 
and Jinasagara. Of the Tapa-gachchha pontiffs also a few are mentioned. An in- 
scription dated V.E. 1653 refers to the installation of an image of Santinatha by 
Vijayasénasiiri' of the Tapa-gachehha. Inscriptions of the time of his pupil 
Vijayadévastri are dated V.E, 1677-87. The earliest record of the gachchha, dated 
in Samvat 1569, refers to the consecration of an image of Sumatinatha by Héma- 
vimalasiiri. 

As regards Indian mythology, a few words are necessary. Dr, Vogel has found 
additional proof of the prevalence of Naga worship in ancient Mathura in an inscribed 
statuette which was being worshipped as Dau-ji (Baldév) in a temple in the city of 
(Mathura), but which undoubtedly representsa Naga. He adds: ‘* The Nagas were 
supposed to reside in rivers, springs, lakes, ponds and tanks and to possess power to 
yield rain. This explains why they are so extensively worshipped by the agricultural 
population of India.”” The Yakshas, of whom Kubéra, the god of wealth, was the 
chief, were regarded as keepers of treasure and worshipped accordingly. At Tayapur 
near Mathura was obtained a sculpture which represents a female deity seated with 
an infant in her lap and four children between her feet. The pedestal is carved 
with a group of children at play. Dr. Vogel has no doubt that there is a close 
relation between this sculpture and effigies of Hariti, the goddess of fertility and 
queen of the Yakshas. The villagers were worshipping this image as Gandhari, 
the mother of the Kauravas. Dr. Vogel also notices a sculpture of the god Siirya 
seated on his chariot. The number of horses by which the chariot is drawn is only 
four here, while according to Brahminical iconography the number is seven. 

In one of the rock-cut shrines at Kunnakkudi in the Madura District (Madras 
Presidency) is an interesting group of sculptures. The group consists of a four- 
armed figure of the god Vishnu; Brahman holding in two of his hands the padma 
and the water vessel (tAamandalu) and folding the palms of the two other arms in a 
worshipping posture; the god Siva with four arms holding a deer in one hand and 
a club in the other, while the other two hang down. On the right top of this image 
of Siva isa swan. On his right(?) side again is figured a standing image of Vishnu 
in a worshipping posture. This appears to be an earlier representation of Siva as 
Lingoédbhava, in which the gods Siva, Vishnu and Brahman are cut on a tall liga. 
Siva is there figured in relief over a countersunk depression of the liga, while 
Brahman and Vishnu are cut in relief on the surface of the liga, the former at 
the top and the latter at the bottom. Mr. Bhandarkar refers to a sculpture of 
this scene discovered by him during the year under review at Haras (Harsha) in 


Jaipur. At Alambakkam 3 in the Trichinopoly District is a record of the Chole king 











1 He was the successor of Hitavs ijaya and was called by ne emperor Akbar to Labhapura (Lahore) and reesived 


from him great honours; J?p. Ind., Vol. 11, p. 38. 
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Rajakésarivarman which refers to a temple of Saptamatrika. This Mr. Krishna 
Sastri identifies with the modern Selliyamman temple where the inscription has been 
found. During the reign of Rajadhiraja, this temple continued to be dedicated to- 
“the seven mothers.”’ In a later record the same shrine seems to be referred to by 
“the shrine of Pidari.” An inscription of the Western Chalukya king Bhiloka- 
malla dated in Saka-Samvat 1051, the Saumya-Samvatsara (=A.D. 11 29-30), records 
a gift to a temple of the Hindu Trinity, viz., Brahman, Vishnu and Siva at 
Gurizila in the Guntur District. The inscription is engraved on a Naga pillar 
and refers inthe beginning to the eight N agas, viz., Sésha, Vasuki, lakshaka, 
Karkota, Abja, Mahambuja, Saikhadhara and Kulika. 

In a temple at Saladdipura (Jaipur State) which may be assigned to about the- 
12th century A.D. are some interesting sculptures. Above the shrine door on the 
dedicatory block is a standing image of Siva with Ganapati on his proper right and 
the goddess Vaishnavi on his left. The door jambs are sculptured with the remain- 
ing saptamatris. Above on the frieze are the navagraha. The exterior of the 
shrine contains three central niches, of which the niche on the north side is occupied 
by Varahi, that on the south by Chamunda and the third by a goddess with eight 
hands. Hach of these goddesses has a man for her cahana. The outside walls of 
the shrine contain representations of the ashta-dikpdlakas. Kubéra is here shown 
with the ram as his vehicle and Nirriti with a man (not a dog). Yama has two- 
hands of which the left holds a skull-crowned mace. 

At Phalodiin Jodhpur State, are two ancient temples, one of Parévanatha 
and the other of Brahmani. The legend concerning the origin of the former is 
that the image of ParSvyanadtha beneath a tree used to be spontaneously bathed 
with milk from a cow belonging to a Jaina. The Jaina originally suspected 
the cowherd but was eventually satisfied as to how the milk of the cow was being 
disposed of. This image of Parsvanatha was then enshrined in the present temple. 
The same legend is related about the origin of the J alakanthésvara temple at 
Vellore (in the Madras Presidency). Here the god Siva in the form of a five-headed. 
cobra‘ takes the place of the image of Pargvanatha. 


V. VENKAYYA. 


1H. A. Stoart. Manual of the North Andel District, Vol. It, pp. 418 fr. 
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HE very admirable impressions which Mr. Marshall has made of the inscriptions 

on the lid and sides of the Kanishka casket found at Shah-ji-ki-Dhéri in 

March 1909 are here published for the first time, for the benefit of those who wish 

to compare the originals with the transcripts and translations which I have previously 
published elsewhere.* 

The writing is everywhere rendered in series of faint and minute dots, which 
made the preparation of facsimiles an exceptionally difficult and delicate task, which, 
however, Mr. Marshall has managed to achieve with the splendid results here shown. 
(Plates LIT and LIT.) The excellent photograph of the casket, with the coin found 
near it and the erystal reliquary contained in it, which held the few fragments of 
bone which were the Buddha Relics, is also published here, in order to render this 
paper a self-contained record of the epigraphs. or the photograph as well as for 
the impressions my acknowledgments are due to Mr. Marshall. 

The writing itself is in the cursive script of the Kharodshthi alphabet, the 
individual aksharas measuring about 3,” to 2” in height. In form they are clearly 
later than the characters of the Taxila copper-plate of Patika, which are also dotted, 
and a pronounced tendency is noticeable toward a flourish tothe left at the bottom 
of all letters permitting of this addition. This flourish resembles the u-vyowel as 
written in the Khardshthi of the oldest period, but confusion is avoided by indicating 
the real w by a definitely closed loop. 

The language is a consciously Sanskritizing form of Prakrit, witness the 
venitives Sarvastivadina|m] and Sarvasatvana[m] side by side with the compound 
hidasuhartham ; but possibly the conventional or stereotyped nature of the formule 
may explain the strongly Sanskritic form which these brief epigraphs show. One 
feels that it verges on correct Sanskrit. 

As regards the interpretation of the inscriptions I have little or nothing to add 
to my previously published remarks, but I nevertheless reprint my readings here for 
eonvenience of reference, mentioning a few points where possible emendations have 
oecurred to me, 

Sie Of. Banuii Report of the Archeological Survey of India, Frontier Cirele, for 1908-09, pp. 19 and 20), and 
A. 8. R. for 1908-09, pp. 51 ff. Cf. also J. R. A, 8. for 1909, p. L058. 
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‘The first of the four (ef. Plate Lil, figure 5), which is found on the top of 
the lid, running across the petals of the full-blown lotus with which this surface is 
decorated, T read :— 


Acharyana| av] Sarcasticadinalsa| parigrahke. 

This may be rendered, “For the acceptance (or, as the property) of the 
Doctors of the school of Sarvastividins.” At first 1 thourht the first akshara of 
the last word was certainly pra, but I am less sure of this now, and no longer feel 
warranted in representing the original as a mistaken writing. The whole is of 
course a familiar formula, calling for no special remark. Nor need we perhaps be 
surprised at finding the dedication of Kanishka’s Buddha Relies addressed to a sect 
of the Hinayana, since the authorities are agreed that the codification at the Council 
of Kanishka was in accordance with the doctrine of the Sarvastivadins, anil Hiuen- 
Thsang specifically mentions the fact that even in his time the priests living in 
Kanishka’s monastery adjoining the great sf#pa of Peshawar followed the Little 
Velviele.’ 

But, with Kanishka’s adherence to the Hinayana so abundantly proved, it is 
diffieult to follow Mr. Vincent Smith’s argument that the occurrence on Kanishka’s 
coins of the Buddha figure in the midst of a crowd of heterogencous deities is due to 
the prevalence of Mahayanism,’ 

Kanishka’s conception of Buddhism appears certainly to have been the coneep- 
tion of the Sarvastivada school, and that this school belonged to the Hinayana is 
established.’ It is, however, undoubtedly surprising, if this is so, that the tradition of 
Kanishka’s Council should have been so completely forgotten among the Hinayanists 
in the south, and knowledge of it have been preserved only among those northern 
nations where the Mahayana predominates. How is it, in fact, that a self-acknow- 
ledged Hinayadnist has become the hero of the Mahayana schools? Perhaps thie 
explanation of the seeming paradox is to be found in the lack of really important 
differences between the two at that early age, and particularly among the largely un- 
Indian peoples of the North-West Frontier. Even to-lay the Hindus of the Peshawar 
valley would seem hopelessly lax to the stricter Brahmans of Benares, and in all pro- 
hability even the Hinayana‘of Gandhira would have seemed wnorthodox to the old 
assemblies of Magadha; while possibly the currency of the Kanishka tradition in the 
north may have been due to geographical rather than sectarian causes in the first 
instance. 

The second inscription (ef. Plate LITT, fig, #), which occurs between the figures 
of the flying geese in the band decorating the lower edge of the lid, is unfortunately 
illegible now, asthe metal here is more corroded than anywhere else, and the surface 
has peeled off in several places, A few individual aksharas can be traced with some 


tcf. Beal, Budithtat Records of the Western Worl, Vol. 1, po 104, 

Cf VA. Smith, arly History of Initia, tet ef, p. 288, 2nd oda, p. 248. 

“Of. Takakusit’s mtcoduction to 1-Tettig's Heeonl of the Ruddhiat Retigion, pp. tir. Tho remark by I-Tsing 
(p. 14) whore, in epaaking of the various sects bie snyw “in other places some practise in accordance with one, some with 
the other,” night have Iml one to think that possibly the Peshiwar body of SarvAetividins worn Mahayaniate aftor all, 
but the testimony of Hinen-Theang that Kunishka's wonsstery followed the fitth Vehicle removes all doubt 
on this point. 
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degree of certainty, and, when I had the original before me, I thoucht I could aetect 
traces of three connected characters, ka, na, and shka: but the facsimile does not 
permit even this hypothetical reading. I must therefore leave this one of the 
inscriptions quite untouched. 

The third epigraph (ef. Plate LIU, fig. 6) is found on the main holy of the 
casket, between the heads of the figures in the principal frieze, and, as cal be 
seen from the impression here published, is in the main readable with certainty as 
follows :— 


deyadharmo sarvasatcana \ih|' hidasuharthan bhavatu. 

This is another well-known formula anc signifies, “ May this pious cift redound 
to the welfare and happiness of all creatures.”"—No doubt can attach to the majority 
of the aksheras here, and the only points ealling for special mention are’ the 
peculiar forms of certain conjuncts. In Bihler’s Tables the form given for rme is 
evidently the same in essentials as we have it here, with the addition of an oblique 
stroke on the left, The precise value of this Tam somewhat doubtful abont, Hut it 
is obviously intentional, and apparently meant for a vowel stroke, and for these 
reasons I venture to read the symbol as rmie. I should note, though, that [ can find 
no other instance where the stroke for o is added at this angle, which, indeed, appears 
to be an exact reversal of the usual inclination. A yowel mark which is almost 
identical with this occurs in connection with a ye on the lion capitalat Mathura, and 
with wa is registered by Bithler as representing e. But the absence of other nomina- 
tives in e in these casket inscriptions, as well as the strong Sanskritization noticeable 
both lead me to prefer the reading o, despite the incorrect sandht involved. One 
wonders if the unusual position of the stroke may not perhaps be due to the shape of 
the akshara itself. The irregularity of the e with ya certainly is attributable to this 
cause, and a further analogous instance is seen in the way the ¢vowel is written 
across the akehara hi inthe word hidasuharthan of our epigraph. Another interesting 
comparison is the fra which is different in form to that shown by Baihler. I confess 
that the constituent elements in this complex are not at all clear to me, but there can 
be no doubt as to the reading, Neither can I reduce to its elements the symbol for 
rthain ; the difference between it and the form for ¢ira which Bihler gives, may 
be due to an intention of indicating the anusedra by a kind of subseript’, On 
this assumption I have transcribed the akshara as rlhein, bet unfortunately I 
have not been able to find any exact parallel to it. Of the single consonants 
attention may perhaps be called to the ya and the dhe in the first word, as the 
former shows the late square form of this letter which so closely resembles 
a sa, while the Intter is more compactly written, and at the same time more 
angular, than any of the symbols for dh registered hy Bihler. None of the other 


| Sir Aurel Stein notes, apropos of the x I supply + “ L think the remnant af a small curve to the loft at the foot 
character wa can ba made out in the original, This would represent the. anesedra rh.” 
ees ar karl MGR pe Laws isk llowing note :-—" The indication of the aawsrdéra by a curve 


? To. Sir Aurel Stein, again, 1 am indebted for the fo 2 i Betis. 
to tho left, or, in the case of certain letters which hove no stem, by a small crescent placed below the letter, is quite a 
common feature in my Kharishth? documents on wood and leather from Niya, ete. Seo Rapson on the Alphabet af 


Kharishhi Documents, ole., in Actes da ALT Congréa Internat, des Orientalistes, Vol. I, 1905, pp. 5 Vi. Also 
yarioas plates with such recorda in Ancient Kiotan, and Boyer Journal Asiatigue, 1806, pp, 464 
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aksharas present any variations of interest from the usual type, and apart from the 
question of the o in deyadharmo, and the anusvara in rtham the reading of the whole 
inseription may be ealled certain. About its meaning, of course, there is no doubt 
whatever. 

And now we come to the last and most important of the four epigraphs (¢/. Plate 
LIl, fig. e¢), namely, the one incised in the level spaces between the feet of the figures 
in the main frieze on the body of the casket. Here, very unfortunately, two or three 
difficulties do arise, and this is why the impressions are published, at Dr. Vogel’s wise 
suggestion, in order that other scholars may satisfy themselves as to the correctness 
or otherwise of my interpretation. My own reading of the line is: 


dasa agisala navakarmi (k)anishkasa vihare mahasenasa sangharame,} 
and my original translation, by which I still abide, ran, 
“The slave Agisalaos, the Superintendent of Works at the Vihara of Kanishka 
in the monastery of Mahaséna.” 


In defence of this rendering let me note the following. The word vihare I 
understand to refer to the great monument which we now call the “stipa’” of 
Kanishka, where the casket was found, but which from the account given by 
Hiuen-Thsang certainly appears to have partaken more of the nature of a temple or 
pagoda than any actual st#pa which has been preserved to us; witness the repeated 
references to its many stories and the legend of the robbers who “ wished to go in and 
steal.’ This would certainly seem to imply an inner chamber in the monument 
(which may indeed have been as a whole not altogether dissimilar to the great 
temple or tower at Bodh-Gaya), and the designation of it as a vihara would thus be 
perfectly correct. According to Fa Hien there seem to have been many. such 
viharas in this district, each containing some object traditionally associated with the 
Buddha, which it is clear from the accounts given must haye been more in the 
nature of temples or towers than actual stipas. Assuming therefore, that 
Kanishka’s viidra was one of this number, I understand the present inscription to 
be, as it were, the signature * of the officer in charge of its construction for Kanishka, 
and I take it that this new pagoda was originally built at or near an older foundation 
then known as Mahaséna’s Monastery. Of Mahaséna or his monastery nothing is 
known, but it may readily be supposed that the latter was a smaller and humbler 
structure than ultimately proved necessary for the accommodation of the large body 
of priests brought together by the king, and that it then gave way before the larger 
monastery which the Chinese pilgrims found associated with Kanishka’s name, and 
portions of which we have now recovered. No other interpretation seems possible 
nor need any other he sought, since nothing here assumed is contrary, either to the 
facts as we know them, or to inherent probability. 


en 
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! Sir Aurel Stein notes, in regard to the initial of this word: “Is not this character to be read sash with sub- 
scribed anusrdra? This nasalization of the vowel before nasal consonant is a regular feature in the gna se docu- 
ments ‘on wood fron Niva. See Rapson, Zoc. cit., pp.‘81, 12 (e. g. vimkRavdtr, pumna, etc.)". 

* Beal, op. cit., Volume I, p. 103. 

‘® Against this interpretation of the epigraph, Dr. Venis urges the absence of a verb; ‘but in the endorsement on 
the Taxila plate of Patika the phrase is simply Patikasa chhatrapa Liaka, see Ep, Ind., Vol. TV, p, 56. 
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The minutiw of the reading, however, are unfortunately less certain than the 
general purport of the whole. To begin with, the first word, dasa, which I take to 
be =dasa =slave, is so curiously spaced that doubt as to the correctness of the 
reading is legitimate ; nay, more, in the impression now before me I almost seem to 
detect traces of dots between the da and the ga, which were not visible to me on the 
original, 80 that there is at least a possibility that the first word contained three 
syllables instead of two. But Iam by no means sure that these dots do actually 
occur, J assumed originally that the lines faintly traceable at this point were 
ornamental streamers depending from the frieze, as is certainly the case with the 
curious zigzags in the second space and at various other points throughout the 
inscription, and it may well be that this is actually the case. At all events, no 
third #ishara is sufficiently visible for me to snegest even a hypothetical reading 
for it, and I am therefore constrained to abide by my former reading as by far the 
most probable, to my own mind at least. The next difficulty to note, if difficulty it 
he, is the initial letter of the second werd, which I have read as Agitala, and 
interpreted, with Mr. Marshall’s help, as the Greek name Agisalaos. Tn older 
Kharoshthi this etshara would certainly be read as #; but, despite the conspicuous 
flourish to the left at the bottom of the letter, there is no doubt, so far as I can see, 
that the yowel actually mtended is a simple a; for elsewhere throughout 
these inscriptions even elaborate flourishes like this are manifestly decorative 
and wholly without phonetic significance, wlile on the other hand a real # is 
clearly marked by a closed loop. The difficulty here, therefore, may fairly 
be called more apparent than real, and the reading dgisala may stand 
with confidence. The next point is the initial letter in the following word. 
Tt is perhaps barely possible that the w here is not dental but cerebral. But 
since cerebralization would be incorrect, and the apparent length of the hook to the 
right may be due to the ornamental giezax which here comes in from above to 
obseure the writing, I prefer to assume that the dental is intended, as it should 
be. The following akshare, ta, is clear enough, aml Ido not think the succeeding 
ka will be challenged, bul. the next complex is not so clear, It seems to me, 
though, that there can be no reasonable doubt but what we have here a repetition of the 
curious akshare in the third epigraph which T have read as rme, with the difference 
that here the vowel stroke crosses the main line, é.¢., is here the vowel é instead of 
the vowel o as above. In this way I arrived orginally at my reading #arakarmd 
for the whole word, and T see no reason to alter this reading now, despite the very 
real difficulty in assuming the form wavakarme instead of the much more usual and 
indeed common form narakarmika.! The difficulty is of course imereased by the 
fact that I do see, or think 1 see, a ke as the initial of the followmg word, the 
important proper name RKanishkasa. But this ha, it must be confessed at once, Is 





1 {he worl warakamika occurs in the following inscriptions —Sdnari Stipa railing ‘Ugeription, cf, Cunning- 
ham, Bhilsa Toper p. 313, Pl XXTI1,8; Barut rolling inscription now, in the Indian Museum, ef. Hultesch, 
Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, p. 288, No. 76; Kanhori cave insoription, qf Archi. Sercey, OW. dmtia, Vol, V, 
75 fa No, 4 PL LL In tha form narakamake in Amarkvatl sculpture inecription, of Hultech, Z.D.M.G 
Vel, XL, p, $46, No. 53; and in tho form wavakaranga, in the Munikisla inscription, ¢f- J.Jt A.) for 1909, 


pp. 645 ff.—[Ed.] * 
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yery doubtful. In support of my contention that this is the correct reading, despite 
the obscurity of the akshara, I would urge the following. First of all there is no 
doubt, there can be no doubt, but that this is Kanishka’s casket, because it was 
found, associated with a coin of Kanishka, below the foundations of what, for 
reasons published elsewhere, is most certainly Kanishka’s stipa. That some royal 
personage is depicted in the figure above the word of which this akshara is the 
initial is proved by the figures of the sun and moon deities which Dr. Vogel has 
detected behind the shoulders of that figure, as well as by an indication of the halo. 
That, again, this monarch was of Kushan race is manifest from the whole style of 
the image, which agrees in all respects with the royal figures on the Kushan coins. 
That the word under discussion is the name of this monarch is shown, inferentially, 
by the way in which it is spaced to right and left of the feet, and unmistakably, 
by the third syllable, which is quite obviously shka. So far, therefore, it is clear that 
the word in question must be the name of a Kushan king, and one of the two (or 
possibly three) which contain the peculiar akshara shka. But no one can possibly 
deny that the consonant of the second syllable is », while it is equally clear that the 
fourth akshara is sa. The vowel of the second syllable, unfortunately, is not so 
certain. It would perhaps be somewhat easier, as the inscription now stands, to 
read the vowel @ than the vowel 7; but at the same time due consideration should 
he given to the fact that there is at least one dot which seems superfluous for a 
simple xa and which can most easily be explained as the first of the series which 
originally formed the @-stroke, the others having now been lost.! In any case, we 
haye as a certainty either—nashkasa or— nishkasa as the genitive of what is, beyond 
all question, the proper name of the Kushan monarch who deposited the only 
easket contained in the depths of what is certainly Kanishka’s chaitya. In these 
circumstances. therefore, I have not the slightest hesitation whatsoever in reading the 
word before us as Kanishkasa, nor do I believe that the reasonableness of this 
reading can be challenged, despite the obscurity of the initial akshara. To my 
own eye I must confess this symbol looks more like a simple a than it does like a 
ka, and if this is really the case it may perchance be actually the final syllable of the 
preceding word, which would give us navakarmia for navakarmika, with Prakritie 
elision of the & between vowels. But to assume this in so strongly Sanskritic an 
inscription as all those on this casket are, and then further to assume that the 
writer actually forgot the initial syllable of his royal patron’s name, does not appear 
to me any simphification of the problem. Or again, reading it as a, it may perhaps 
be that it is still the initial of the king’s name with Prakritic elision of the k. But 
I can find no authority for the omission of such an initial, and thus I preter to abide 
by my original assumption, viz., that the akshara was really meant for ka, but that 
it was badly written in the first place, and has become further obscured by being 
jumbled up with the preceding ungainly conjunct rmi, the crowding being due to 
the writer's desire to space the royal name equally on both sides of the royal figure. 


oe —— a = - 


| Sir Aurel Stein, it is gratifying to record, declares that he can see two such dots in the original, As regards the 
initial syllable of the name, however, he says that, while he fully shares my belief that Kanishka’s name is intended 


‘still tne cots fo the left, visible at the foot of the akshara, tend to support the reading a, the possibility of which 
I have noticed below. 
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At all events, there is not the faintest shadow of a doubt in my own mind but 
that the characters before us represent, in either one way or another, the name of the 
great Kushan King Kanishka, whose figure is clearly depicted aboye, and in whose 
mighty monument the casket was actually found. 


D. B. Srooxen. 





THE INSCRIPTION ON “BUDDHA'S BOWL” 
AT QANDAHAR. 





NENERAL Cunningham im giving an outline of the history of the “ Alms-howl of 

Buddha ” relates how the sacred relic was finally taken to Qandahar “ where it 
now stands in an obscure little Muhammadan shrine,.”! The present writer does not 
propose to discuss the genuineness and value of the materials on which Cunningham 
bases his account of the history of the “ Alms-bowl;” it was the fact that it “is 
earved with six lines of Arabic inscriptions” which attracted his attention, the more 
so as Cunningham adds, “7 remember reading the name of Subuktigin and T think 
also that of Mahmud.” The copy of the inscription which Sir Frederick Pollock had 
sent to Cunningham was forwarded by the latter to Blochmann for decipherment, but 
unfortunately it was lost and has never been heard of since. Cunningham, however, 
gives a reproduction of the bow] from a photograph, on which also the six lines of 
the inseription can be seen. This reproduction is quite sufficient to convey an idea 
of the form of script used, but, leaving aside the fact that only a part of every line is 
visible on the plate, the number of words that can be read from it are confined 
almost entirely to a few that stand richt in the middle of the lines. TUhder these 
circumstances it is very fortunate that new materials have beeome available in the 
shape of two separate sets of rubbings taken at different times, which enable us to 
establish the general contents and purport of the inscription with perfect certainty, 
although it is true they do not provide us with the complete text. 

The relic, which Dr, Bellew (as quoted by Cunningham) deserihes as a “huge 
bowl, carved out of a solid block of dark green serpentine,” measures 8 feet 7 inches 
in diameter and has an upper circumference of 11 feet 7 inches, its total height 
being 2} feet. It now stands on flat ground in the small unroofed enclosure of the 
shrine of Sultan Wiz, just near the grave of that saint. The shrine is situated 
quite close to the old city (Shahi~i-Kuhna) of Qandahar at the foot of the Kaitun 
hill and heyon Mahallajit, at a distance of about two miles to the south-west of the 
modern town of Qandahir. 


14.8. B. Vol. AVL. p, W; plate TL 
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The bow! hears inscriptions outside, inside and on the upper cirenlar surface, 
hut only those visible from the outside, which run round the upper straight part 
of the bowl, have been reproduced on Cunningham's plate and, as already stated, that 
only partly, 

The rubbings had to be taken under trying circumstances and in a great 
hurry, as it was undesirable to arouse the curiosity of the devotees of the shrine, If 
therefore, they did not come out satisfactorily, this is in no way the fault of those to 
whose zeal and caution our thanks are due for procuring them, Whilst not 
viving up the hope that an opportunity may offer itself, which would allow 
of rubbings being taken at greater leisure, the present writer ventures to think that 
the results arrived at from an examination of the rubbings now at his disposal may 
claim some interest. 

Of the text inscribed on the outside a large number of words and also groups of 
words have come out clearly on both the rnbbings or at least on one of them. But 
as there are many more words in between that are quite illegible and in view of 
the intricate character of the script which renders the grouping together of letters 
doubtful as long as the full text is not available, it is impossible to give a transcript 
or translation of this part of the inscription and IT can only offer the following 
observations. 

Tn the first line the name of Khawaja Ayyalh Ansari can be clearly read 
(= laa] yz! don )yS ti aan), He is possibly the saint whose tomh “situated in the 
district of Qandahair inthe province of Sistan,"’ (') (yUieox jy esis 2) nly 3 ) 
is referred to in the same line, For the maintenance of this tomb “the endower 
mentioned ” ( ,,3« 3], ), who occurs frequently but whose identity cannot be 
established with certainty, made his endowment ( ~#3,). Probably the produce 
of some land was set aside for the maintenance of the tomb and it may be that the 
words “and it was bought in a legally valid way from the children of the deceased ” 
( t=)" whe) ov) jl 4 Ppa fy ants 5 ) refer to this; the purchase was effected 
for “a sum of 18,211... ( 293! 02,0 j);2 sje al«). Inthe second Ine there is some 
mention of one as Jalal- ud-din Pirss (7) ( [3] 2 Qa! Je pl) and shortly 
afterwards we read the words “ His Majesty the late King ° ( jy4+!I ee ipim ), 
The King seems to have bought certain things * in a legally valid way” and we 
next hear of “shops? ( oe ) in the bazar of Qandahar; of these fifty-one were 
situated on the eastern side of the said bazar ( j,4o* 38 ar wile 2b 5 aleY ) and 
twenty-seven on the western side of the said bazar( a de 1b ait ail yO aan gy aed 5 
Besides “twenty-four” and “a hath situated in” (5° 24); eo ) are mentioned. 
Tn the third line various conditions attaching to the weg / are set forth in detail; 
the words “another condition of the said endower ” ( y5o« 4), ols Oo 6.2) occur 
various times, but none of these conditions can be made out. The tag was not 
confined to the upkeep of the tomb; there was also a Jimi‘ Masjid as well asa 
Madrasa attached to it and in connection with the former the matsellers ( _-) ,+<« } 
aro mentione] as well as the Hafiz and Imam. The stipends ( ab, ) to 


(1) On Sishinntid its boundaries see Guy Le Stradge, The Faatern eee of the Chalpaate, p. #7, ‘and inap 
facing, p. 335, and article Afyhaaistan in tha Enayclopedia of Islam, p, 166. 
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be drawn by the students of the Madrasa have been fixed, consisting of a 
certain amount of wheat (shis ) and barley ( «4 ) worth so many dinars; 
and similarly the stipends of the Professor (.»,4«) the Hafiz and the Imam, 
Tt seems that the latter drew wheat worth 720 dinars, whilst the amount drawn 
by the cook ( gue ) was 240, and that of the “servant” ( cota ) 300 dinars. 
Later on we read of four maunds of salt, two maunds of onions, two maunds of 
peas, two maunds of turnip ( pale Q- 9° Usem yt po be yt eo ete) Che) but who 
was to receive this we do not know. 

The names of Sabuktigin or of Mahmud I have not been able to discover, 
although ina reading so incomplete as the one given above this in itself does not mean 
much, If we could he certain that Amir Jalal-nd-din Firdz was identical with 
the “late Sultan ” mentioned shortly after his name, we might be able to fix at least 
a ferminus post quem for the dating of our inscription. But as long as the 
intervening words cannot he read, the matter must remain doubtful. One would, of 
course, feel inclined to identify the name with that of Jalal-ud-din Firdz of the 
Khalji dynasty of Delhi (659—695 H.), but it must not be forgotten that Afghanistan 
was at that time ruled by the Kert dynasty, the centre of whose rule was Sistan. 
80 we have nothing to help us im dating our document; the form of the script 
cannot be considered a safe guide: it may point to the eighth, ninth or even 
tenth century of the Tijra. But there can be no doubt as to the class to which 
our inscription belongs, It is one of the many mscriptions already known that 
record the establishment of a waqj/. No country seems to be richer in monu- 
ments of this kind than Syria, although instances are not infrequently met with in 
other Muhammadan countries also, Quite a number of inscriptions of this class 
have been published recently by Dr. Sobernheim in his Volume on ‘dkkér, 
Hisn al Akrad, Tripoli,‘ whilst Dr. van Berchem has lately made known one 
from Damascus dated 529-H.? Tn India we find a very curious inscription relating 
to a wugf in Veravel, written in Sanskrit.* In the case of this latter, as well as in 
that of the Qandahar inscription, we may safely assume that the document recording 
the wagf was written out in Arabic first‘ and that an extract was then inscribed on 
stone in Sanskrit and Persian respectively, in order to keep the endowment before 
the public eye. I aseribe it to this that in our Qandahar inscription we find such a 
number of Arabic words not commonly used in Persian; these words were copied 
from the Arabic original, Are there any traces of the original document left at the 
shrine at Qandahar 7 

The lines inscribed inside the bowl are of quite a different nature, They read 
as follows :— 


ut Fae ee yee SP yeh jp) dati up! apf 
et ste dae!) 3b tp? gl ppl eb = al. 


wpell Je Ait 





t Corpus Inacriptionem Arabicarum, Part II, fnae. 1, 

® Florilegiom Melchior de Voged, p, 39. 

' Seo Holtzech Jad, Ant, Vol. XE, p. 242 f. 

(Seea document of this kimd dated 641-H, and preserved ot Diwrig, (Asis Minor) in Coppue faseripficaun 
drvabicarem, Part I11, Fase. 1 (ed. Borchem & Halid Edhew), pp. 107 ff. 
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‘His Majesty the King, the abode of Khizr (who discovered the water of life) 
filled this fountain with sherbet: The chronogram of this the scribe, the slave, ex- 
pressed elegantly thus: ‘ The place of the sherbet of water.’ Written y Jalal-ud- 
din,” 

Jalal-ud-din was, therefore, the composer of this éarzkh which—if correctly read— 
gives as date 919-H. The meaning is that the King, whose name is not mentioned, 
filled in that year the bowl with sweet sherbet probably for the benefit of those who 
had come to visit the shrine on the occasion of the ‘wrs of the saint or some similar 
festival. In 919 Qandahar was still in possession of Shah Béo Arviun, from 
whom Babar conquered it finally in 928. He, therefore, would be the king referred 
to, unless—which is not very probable—the term Shahriyar be used here as the 
title of a saint (just as Shah, ete., are often employed in that sense). 

Does the date 919 refer to the inscription insi:le only or also to the wag? inscrip- 
tion? The script seems to me to be identical in both cases, and I think it at least 
highly probable that both were written by the same hand. But if I am right in 
assuming this, it does not necessarily follow that the wagf was made only in 919: it 
may have been in existence for some time before an extract from the document was 
inscribed on the bowl. A complete rubbing would probably enable us to answer this 
question as well as most others relating to this inscription that must at present 
remain unanswered. 


J. Horovitz. 


THREE SCULPTURES IN THE LUCKNOW 
MUSEUM. 





wae eatalogning the archeological collections preserved in the Provincial 

| A Museum, Lucknow, I. met with three enrious sculptures, one of them 
Buddhistice and the other two Brahmanical. I am indebted to the Director-General 
of Archmology for the photographs which illustrate this article. 

The first sculpture was discovered in 1877 in the Jaisinghpura Wehallah 
(quarter) of the city of Mathura (eudgo Muttra) by the late Mr. F. 8. Growse, then 
Magistrate at that place, and rescued by him from some washermen who used it as 
a washing-stone, It appears at first sight to be an image of Buddha seated in the 
posture of turning the wheel of the Law (dharma-chakra-mudrda). The style is that 
of the early Gupta period. The upper robe covers both shoulders and its folds are 
represented by conventional lines without the pronounced relief, which is so 
characteristic of the Gandhadra School. The figure is headless and the arms are 
broken, so that the posture of the hands can only be made out by the traces 
remaining on the breast. The figure is seated eross-leeged and a portion of the 
garment falls in front over the pedestal. The most interesting feature of the 
sculpture is the inscription on the pedestal, which consists of two lines. The 
lettering has partly disappeared, but fortunately the first portion of both lines 
is still sufficiently well preserved to be read with certainty. Mr. Growse states 
that only a few words here and there can be made out.’ 

In the winter of 1907 I had the opportunity of examining the original, and 
{ succeeded in reading the whole of the inseription with the exception of one or two 
letters in the first line, which remain doubtful. 


‘ind. dwt, Vol. VI,_p. 219, No.7, and plate ; and Mathura, a District Memoir, 8nd Edition, p. 124 and plate 
oe r aes Subsequently Professor H_ Liiders of Berlin has discussed this inscription in his ApigrapAteal Voter. 
6 Terie if r— | | 
1. Deyadhar[m }i-garh &o ... futum| bing Buddha... ealdri | yi ya. 
*, da |?) ws... [aa |rea-satedn ah) Buildhatoaya, | 
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| The image its carved out of buff-colowred Mathura sand-stone and measures 1’ 8” 
in width by 1’ 9" in height. It is very important for the history of Buddhism 
in India and is, in fact, the only one of its kind discovered up to date. It appears 
from the inscription on the pedestal that it represents Dipatkara Buddha, one 
of the mythical Buddhas.". The only representations of this Buddha, hitherto 
known, are found on the bas-reliefs from Gandhara illustrating the Dipaikara- 
jataka.” This jaétuka needs no repetition, but it is interesting to note that the 
representation of Dipankara Buddha in the bas-reliefs does not differ in any detail 
from that of Gautama Buddha in any sculpture of the same school. The Indian 
Museum possesses ten replicas representing the Dipankara-jitaka, but in all of these 
the figure of Dipankara ts exactly similar to that of Gautama, I propose to read 
the inscription as follows :— 
(1) Déyadharma-yaim Sam| ghatra \tha(?) kutum| bi jaya Buddha sya 
dhitu | Dhavasriyaya 
(2) Divaikera| sva Duddhasaya pratima |\* bhavatu  sarva-satedndin 
Buddhateaya, 
“This image of Dipankara Buddha [is] the votive offermg of Dhayasriya, the 
daughter of Buddha, and the wife of Samehatrakha (Savighetrata?), Let it be for 
{ the attainment of ] Buddhahood by all sentient beings.” 

The syllable following the word Sevighe in the first line is certainly fra, but I 
am not sure of the letter after this. Tt may be Avie, but in that case the line should 
have been horizontal and not slanting to the proper left. The correction 
Saighatrata is provisional. Tn the second line the first word is clearly legible even 
in the lithograph published hy Mir, Growse. The word Diratkera is evidently a 
Prakrit, form of Dipankara. 

The second sculpture (height 4 4") came from Bhita in the Allahabad District. 
Unfortunately the absence of registers in the Lucknow Museum makes it impossible 
to be definite about the find spot of any archwological specimen in it, and I had to 
rely on the labels provided by Dr, Pahrer twelve years ago which now are very 
often attached to wrong sculptures. Fortunately Dr. Fihrer had made a note about 
this sculpture in the Minutes of the Committee of Management. ‘lo him it appeared 
to be the capital of a column. Evidently he did not pay much attention to the 
inscription, because, had he done so, he would have come to a (lifferent conclusion 

Tt appears from a careful study of the inscription that the sculpture represents 
one of the earliest forms of the liaga discovered up to date. The top of it is shaped 
as the bust of a male holding a vase in his left hand, while the right is raised in the 
posture known as that of giving protection (alhaya-mudra). Below this bust, where 
the waist of the figure should have been, are four human heads, one at cach corner. 
From the mode of dressing the hair and the large rings worn in the lobes of the ears, 





1 Tam bound to point out that in view of the uncertainty of the syllables following the word Diraikaralaya) 
the above statement must be reosived with considerable reserve, Ii seetns very likely that the words in the first part 
of the second lino indicate the image on which the inscription is carved, but it is also possible that thoy designate some- 
locality or sanctuary at whieh it waa dedicated. [ Ed. 

© Foucher, L'art gréco-bouddhique Vol. I, pp. 273 ff. 

? Pandit D, BR. Sahni, from ao study of the original, proposes to read the second line: — 


Divatkaral sya bimdurh ) wadeatra pungark tod=| EA, | 
u 2 
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it appears that these are busts of females. They are more or less defaced, but still 
retain sufficient detail to admit of identification, The upper part of the head of the 
male is broken, only the portion below the nose being extant. The male figure wears 
a cloth which is thrown over the left shoulder, the folds being shown by a double 
line running over the breast. The vase held in the left hand resembles, to some 
extent, the ointment vessel found in the figures of Bodhisattvas of the Gandhara 
School. The left ear of the male figure bears two circular pendants, which may be 
earrings. In front, immediately below the heads of the females, the phallus is 





marked by deeply drawn lines. To the proper left of this, is the inscription to which 
T haye already referred. The lower part of the stone has been shaped as a tenon to 
he in a mortice, 

The inscription is in a good state of preservation, and with the exception of the 
last three letters, can be deciphered very easily. On the ground of palwographical 
evidence it may be safely assigned to the first century B.C. The letters pa, ha, and 
la have become rectangular, The dental sa retains only one hook instead of two, 
the other having been transformed to an upper vertical limb. The base line 
of na has become curved and in ya the middle vertical line has become equal in 
length to the other two. This by itself is sufficient indication of the date of the 
inscription and consequently of that of the sculpture. 


Text. 


(1) Khajahuti-putanan lin\g6 patithapite. 
(2) Faséthi-puténa Nagasirina piyala| im d\é)\nata. 


Nate. 

(1) There is a vertical line between kha and ja in the first line, which appears 
to be accidental. 

(2) The é in the word Jingd in the same line is indicated by a slight curve in 
the proper left vertical line. 

Translation. 

“The Jinga' of the sons of Khajahuti, was dedicated hy Nagasiri (dgaégri), 
the son of Vaséthi (Vasishthi). May the deity be pleased,” 

The third sculpture is not inscribed. It represents the proper right half of a 
frieze or probably a door lintel. This is apparent from the well-known Gaja- 
Lakshmi device which occupied the trefoiled niche in its centre, ‘The extant portion 
of the scene consists of the right arm and knee of the goddess, one of the two 
elephants that poured water over her and an attendant female flywhisk-bearer. To 
the proper richt of the attendant is a seated male figure reclining on a large vase. 
This may possibly be Kubéra, the god of wealth. The goddess Sri is sometimes 
represented in sculptures with a vase on either side.” The rest of the sculpture shows 


i Whon T showed this inscription to the late Dr. Bloch, he told me that the word was Jagd, of ancartain mean- 
ing, and not iingd, wnd that, even if it were read as fidgd, it could not be taken in the sense of the phallic symbol of 
Siva, because in inscriptions such an image istermol Mohddira, But the word fiiga is commonly used in inscripe 
tions and is also the name of a Pardna, The very name Lidga-purdna proves that no such distinction was im 
existence. 

2 cr, the large Gaptn lintel discovered hy Mr. Marshall at Sarndth (4. S. ., 1007-05, Pl. X4). 
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a mass of foliage next the central niche, and a group of figures, Among these we 
ae two men, nude but for a loin cloth, engaged in wrestling. On the extreme 
right, one male and three females are watching the contest from a kind of porch. 
Tn the centre, i.e, in the space hetween the wrestlers and the lookers-on, 2 man and 
a divine being are standing turned towards the wrestlers. The divine nature of the 
figure next to the latter is made evident by the number of his arms, which are two in 
excess of the natural number. In one of his left hands he holds a mace (gad@) and 
in the other a conch (garkha). Tn his upper right hand he holds the wheel, while 
the lower rests on his hip. The face of this figure has been mutilated, but the 
emblems whieh he holds in his hands clearly indicate that he is Vishou or 
The ficure standing on his right holds a bow in his left hand and an arrow in 
his right. These two figures and the group of wrestlers indicate that the bas- 
relief represents the fight between Bhima and Jarasandha, the king of Magadha. In 
the Sabhd-parvan of the Mahabharata it is clearly stated that Krishna, Arjuna and 
Bhima were present in the hattle-field. In the beginning of the Jorasandha- 
cadha-parcan it is stated that Krishna urged the necessity of the presence of Bhima 
and Arjuna’, 
Mayi nitir balan Bhimé vakshita chavayor jayah 
Magadhar sadhayishyame ishtin traya ivagnayak 
Mahabharata, Sabha-parvan 20, 3. 
After some discussion Krishna gained his point and started for Girivraja with 
Bhima and Arjuna :— 
Ecom uktas tatah sarvé bhratard cipulaujasah 
Farshnéyah Pandacéyau cha pratasthur Magadham pratt 
Ibid. 20, 71, 
To wituess the battle, thousands of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaityas and Sidras 
assembled on the battlefield :— 
Tayor yuddham tato drash{unm samétah purevdsinal 
Braéhmana vanijaé chaiva kshatriyas cha sahasrasan 
Thid. 24, 25. 
The presence of Kyishna is indicated by the following lines, where he speaks to 
Bhima :— 
Tam rajanan tatha klantam dyishtod rajan Janardanah 
Uracha bhimakarmanan Bhima sanibodhayanniva 
Ibid. 24, 25. 
King Jarisandha was unfairly attacked by Bhima and killed in this wrestling 
eontest. 
The sculpture measures 3-3" by 95". It may be assigned to the early Gupta 
period on ihe ground of its style. It came from Garhwa, a mound near Bhita in 
the Allahabad District. 
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i We quote the new South-Indian edition published at RKumlakonam 1000-10 by Krishnacharya ani 
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THE HOYSALAS IN THE CHOLA COUNTRY.’ 





_N indigenous family of kings that ruled over the modern Mysore State, or rather 
over the whole Karnata kingdom of old,* between the 11th and the 14th 
centuries of the Christian era, were the Hoysalas. In the volumes of the Lpigraphia 
Carnatica Mr. Rice has given us an exhaustive account of them so far as could be 
made out from the Mysore records. It is therefore unnecessary to tread once again 
over the ground so thoroughly explored by that scholar regarding the origin and 
progress of the Hoysalas in the earlier period of their history. It may, however, be 
noted that the great conqueror of the family was Vishnuvardhana who established the 
reputation of the Hoysalas as a powerful ruling race and that his grandson was Vira- 
Ballala II, who by his great prowess and conquests actually acquired the titles of an 
independent sovereign and made the dynasty known to subsequent ages by the 
name Ballala. Vira-Narasimha II (A.D. 1220* to 1234) the next Hoysala king 
appears to have extended his dominion farther south, even into the interior of the 
Chola country. An attempt has been made in the sequel to put together the inform- 
ation about Narasirhha IT and the Hoysala kings who succeeded him so far as 
could be collected from their records copied in the Tamil districts of the Chola country 
by the Madras Epigraphical department since 1586. Conformatory evidence from 
Kannada records of the Mysore State will also be quoted, as occasion requires it. 
The development of events in the Chola kingdom which favoured the advance 
of the Hoysalas at the beginning of the 13th century A.D., may briefly be examined 























t An article by me entitled “the Hoysalas in and beyond Mysore” appeared in Volume II, No. 4 (July, 1911) 
of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore. The present contribution is mainly based on it; but deals 
only with the Hoysalas and their career in the South. Some slight additions and alterations have also been made. 

2 During the reigns of VishnuvardhanaI and Ballala II the Hoysala kingdom extended even beyond what 
Karnata proper would include. In Narasirnha’s time however, and subsequently, it appears again to have been limited 
to the South Canara, Salem, Coimbatore, Bellary and the Anantapur districts of the Madras Presidency, portions of 
the Belgaum and Dharwar districts of the Bombay Presidency and the Mysore State, excluding of course the small 
possessions held in the Chdla country, The name Karnita is applied in early inscriptions to the Western Chalukyas 
of Badami, and Mr. Rice considers the Kalabhra mentioned in the Vélvikudi grant of Nedunjadaiyan (Madras 
Epigraphical Report for 1908, paragraphs 25 and 26) to be identical with Karnata (Mysore and Coorg, p. 65n). 

3 Some Tamil records (Madras Epigraphical Report for 1911, paragraph 45) count his reign from A.D. 1217-18 
which was perliaps the date when Narasirbha was chosen heir-apparent by his father Ballala IT in the last days of his 
reign. 
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first. Kulottunga-Chola III (A.D. 1178 to at least 1218) was practically the last 
great powerful king of the Chélas who, it is stated, ‘“ despatched matchless 
elephants, performed heroic deeds, prostrated to the ground the kings of the North, 
entered Kanchi when (his) anger abated and levied tribute from the whole (northern) 
region.” * He was succeeded by Rajarajadéva ITI (A.D. 1216 to at least A.D. 1248) 
during whose unsuccessful reign the Pandyas became aggressive in the South: and 
in the North, the Kakatiyas and feudatory chiefs like Kopperufijinga and others, 
actually assumed independence by subverting the Chola suzereignty in at least a por- 
tion of their extensive territory. Internal administration too does not appear to have 
been quite satisfactory and dissensions in the royal family * had also, perhaps, a hand 
in the eventual decline of the Cholas. This being so, it does not become a matter 
for surprise to hear from records of the Hoysala Vira- Narasimha IT that the cause 
for his interference in the Chola affairs was ostensibly to quell the rebellious Kadava 
(i.e., the feudatory chief Kopperufijinga), to re-instate the Chéla on his throne and to 
drive the Pandyas out of the Chola country. It isan established fact that by this 
time the Hoysalas in their own land had become quite secure and had advanced so far 
in power as even to take up the cause of other kings who required their help. Vira- 
Ballala II, who was crowned to rule the Hoysala kingdom in A.D. 1173, had assumed 
the imperial titles of Mahardajadhiraja for the first time in Hoysala history, in A.D. 
1192, and had successively defeated in battle the Western Chalukyas, the Cholas, the 
Pandyas and other contemporaneous kings who stood in his way. He bore particularly 
the distinguishing epithets ‘emperor of the South’ and ‘ the destroyer of Chéla forces.’ 
One of the near relations of Ballala even claims to have been the ruler of “ Dakshina 
mahi-mandala ** (the Southern country). Perhaps it was Ballala II that made anything 
like an attempt, for the first time, to encroach upon the Chola territory. In some of 
his records we are told that ‘on the East he had shaken Kanchi, on the West he had 
made the ocean roar while the great Chéra rose up and fled and the whole of Pandya 
kings took refuge in forests entering even those with fear.’ In spite of this boast we 
may not be far wrong if we suppose that Kulottuhga III, whose contemporary Ballala 
II was,® was more than a match for him and that the designs of Ballala II would 
have. if at all, but touched the fringe of the Chola dominions. It must be stated that 
apart from the desire for conquest and power which was not quite an uncommon 
weakness among the Indian kings of old, the Hoysalas who considered themselves the 
political successors by right to the Karnata kingdom of the Western Gangas of 
Talakad, were sadly disappointed in their hopes, by the Chola usurpation of Mysore 
which lasted from the time of Rajaraja I to that of Kulottunga I and perhaps even 
down to that of Kulottunga ITT. Consequently, the Hoysalas, it may be presumed, 
were only waiting for an opportunity not only to replace the rule of the Chdlas in 
Mysore by their own but if possible also to invade the Chola country under one 
pretext or another. This opportunity offered itself and Vira-Narasimha IT was not 
slow to utilise it to his best advantage. 


1 §, LL, Vol. 111, p. 218; also Madras Epigraphica! Report for 1908, para. 64. 
2 Rajéndra-Chéla I], the successor of Rajaraja, is described in some of his records to be “the eunning hero who 
killed Rajaraja (7.e. apparently his predecessor on the Chola throne) after making him wear the double crown for 
three years’ (Madras Epigraphical Report for 1912, para. 32), 
3 A record from the Kolar district registers that Balldladéva ‘ was ruling the earth’ in the 12th year of Kuléttuhga- 
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In the 2nd year of his reign (i.¢., A.D, 1222) we are told that Vira-Narasimha 
was marching against the Ranga in the South, viz. Srirahgam in the 'T'richinopoly dis- 
trict, andin A.D, 1224 he is stated to have held the titles “ the uprooter of the Magara 
kingdom” and “the establisher of the Chola kingdom” both of which will be shown, 
in the sequel to be based on established historical facts. The latter of the two birudas 
clearly indicates Narasithha’s march to the South in order, it may he, to establish the 
Chola king, The reference, however, to the conquest of Magara in the early years of his 
reign suggests very probably the continuance of a definite plan of conquest which 
was bezun already in the Jast days of his father Ballala TT. It cannot, therefore, be 
that Narasimha’s march was confined entirely to establishing the Chola. He must 
have been intent upon securing for himself a status and a petty dominion in the 
Chéla kingdom as a compensation, perhaps, for the help which he successfully 
rendered to the Chola against the aggressive Pandya, prior to the incidents mentioned 
in the Tiruvéndipuram record. 

An inscription at Badanalu in the Mysore district, dated in A.D, 1228-29, 
speaks of Narasimba’s son Soméévara then perhaps only a Yurardja occupying 
Kannanir in the Chola country and bearing the imperial titles Maharajadhiraja, 
ete. An earlier record at Tirugokarnam near Pudukkottai, dated in the 10th year 
of Tribhuvanachakravartin Rajarajadéva (IIT), (i.¢., in A.D, 1225-26) registers a rift 
of land by Somaladévi, the wife of Soméesvaradéva, who was the son of the Poésala 
(Hoysala) king Vira-Narasimhadéva of Dirasamudra. Narasimha, therefore, appears 
to have been a friend! of the Chola king almost from the very commencement of his 
reign and to have effectually helped him against Pandya incursions in the earlier 
years of his career. Meanwhile troubles, perhaps, were rife in the north of the 
Chola kingdom and rebellious chiefs had risen up to oppose the Chola power. The 
Tiruvéendipuram inscription, dated in A.D, 1231-32, is a record of highly historical 
interest in this connection anid has been published by Professor Hultaseh in the pages 
of the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIL. 

Tt states that Vira-Nérasimha despatched two of his military officers Appana 
and Samudra-Goppaya with the objeet of compelling the Pallava chief Kopperuh- 
jinga to release the Chola (Rajarajadéva) whom he had imprisoned at Sandamaiga- 
lam (South Arcot district) and to invade the dominions of the enemy. Leaving his 
capital Dorasamudra, Narasimha TT is stated to have marched first against the Mahara 
kingdom and halted at Pachchir whence he issued the above said orders to his mili- 
tary officers. These latter passed through the enemy's country from Pachchair and 
reaching S*ndamangalam, released the Chola emperor and reinstated him, The 
route followed by Narasimha’s officers is given in detail in the Tirwvéndipuram 
record. From this, Professor Hultysch has concluded that they must have 
crossed the present South Areot district from south to north through the 
Gajalhatti pass and that the Mahara (Makara or Magara) kingdom has accordingly 
to be Jocated in the Coimhatore or Salem district. Referring to the conquest 
of Mahara, a Kanarese record from the Channagiri taluka of the Shimoga 


1 Ome of the quoons of Ballaja 11 was named Cholamuhadévi. Lf this was.an her name indicates, a Chola prinetes, 
the fact that the Hoysajes and Cholas had heeome united by intermarriage either in the time of Kulottubga-Chola Il 
ors little bofore explains the interest that Nérasithha evinerd in the Chila. 
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district says that Narasimha marched 100 gdeuda (i.e., roughly 1,000 miles) from 
his capital Dérasamudra and captured the elephants of Magara after conquering 
the haughty kings of the east. Another record from the Chamarayapatna 
tiluka refers to Narasimha’s march on Magara and to his encamping at 
Chiidavadiya-koppa which Mr, Rice correctly identifies with the modern Mudiyaniir 
in the Mujbaigal taluka of the Kolar district, There is, therefore, little doubt that 
the kingdom of Magara which Narasimha conquered after leaying his capital by 
100 gdeudas, was reached only on marching eastward from Doérasamudra and jot 
southward as Professor Hultzsch has taken it by identifying Pachchir with a 
village of that name in the Trichinopoly district and hence supposing Narasiriha 
to have entered the Coimbatore district by the Gajalhatti pass.’ The campaign 
against the Kadava Kopperniijiiga mentioned in the Tiruvéndipuram reeord does 
not appear to have ended with the freedom restored to the Chola king Rajaraja TU 
and the defeat inflicted on the rebellious Kadava. Narasimha appears to have 
earried his victorious march further south and directed it, now, against the Pindya 
who was apparently still troublesome, 

It is stated that Narasimla was encamped at Ravitadanakuppa in A.D. 1255, 
about the same time asthe Tiruvéndipuram record, ‘with the object of lending a 
successful campaign on the Pandya king, On the island of Sriraigam in that year 
he must have stopped with his Mahdpradhdni Baujabalabhima Késava-Dandanayaka. 
On this occasion a certain Dévaladéviyar provided for four rice offerings 
every day in the temple of Rang anatha with sandal, civet, ghee, musk, camphor 
and such other articles as were required for the bodily decoration of the god, The 
Koilolugu, a Tamil work which pretends to give a history of the improvements made 
to the temple at Sriranzam from almost prehistoric times, spenks of a certain Vira- 
Narasingaraja, king of the Karnata country who built a mavdapa in that temple. 
Perhaps the reference is to the Hoysala king Vira-Narasimha [I], and the occasion 
for his building the maudape was very likely his halt at Srirateam on the mareh 
azainst the Pandya. Eulogistie records of Narasimha speak even of a third 
eampaign against the Pandya, in which Narasimha set up a_ pillar of 
victory at Sétu (i.¢2., RaméSvaram). In this third campaign, as in the others, 
Narasimha appears to have been associated with his son Soméévara ; for, in 
A.D. 1237 (i.ec., three years after his actual coronation) the latter is stated to have 
eranted eleven villages to the two able generals Bogayya and Mallayya who, in their 
jurn, conferred them on Brahmanas in the presence of Sri-Ramanatha at Sétu. Tt 
is not impossible that Bogayya and Mallayya were the generals that actually 
took part in the conquest of the Pandya and in planting a pillar of victory at 
Setu. The Pandya king who at this time was powerful in the Chola country 
was Maravarman Sundara-Pandya I (A.D. 1216 to at least 1285). In his records 
which are almost confined to the Madura and Tinnevelly Districts and to the Puduk- 
kotiai State, Sundara-Pandya I boasts of “having burnt Tanjore and Uraiyiir and 
presented the Chola country ** (perhaps, among chiefs who were subordinate to him). 
The hostile attitude maintained by Vira-Narasimbha L1, against the Pandya does not. 


i lt lv mot, Lowever, preelnded that the genorala of Narasimhe nny have changed thoir direetion southward “after 
matching 100 qarnfoe from Dirssamodm eastward, in order to sabdue the generals of Kopperunjites wold destroy his 
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Appear to have been continued long, either by himself or by his son Soémé4yara; for 
‘Maravarman Sundara-Pindya I], who succeeded Maravarman Sundar iuave: IT in 
A.D. 1239, refers to Sbmésvara, in mscriptions, as his mamadigal ‘ father-in-law’ or 
‘uncle ’' and makes grants for his merit. Political changes in the south must haye 
seriously altered the relations between the Hoysalas and the Pandyas subsequent to 
the death of Vira- Narasimha, which may have happened about A.D. 1204-35. 
Virasimésvara or Sovidévarasa was at Kannanitr in the south as early as A.D. 

1228 (i.e., about 6 years prior to his actual coronation) bearing the imperial titles 
Maharajadhiraja, etc. It is not ascertained when he was elected crown-prince 
ox his father Narasimha IT. But it may be inferred from the Badanalu record 
which supplies the above imformation, that Somésvara must have been installed 
Furaraja by his father while he was yet young and placed almost simultaneously 
in independent charge of the Hoysala possessions in the Chola country. It was 
perhaps thus that Somésvara came to be associated with his father in the campairns 
against the Magara, the Kadava and the Pandya and won in the earlier years of his 
teign the epithets ‘who rolled down the king of Magar,’ ‘ crushed the forces of the 
Kadava, ‘ uprooted Pandya and re-established the Chola sovereign (chakrin).’ Records 
attributable to the regular reign of SéméSvara connt only from Saka 1155 (=A.D, 
1233-34) andextend upto his 29th year which roughly corresponds to A.D. 1262-63, 

Tn the second or third year after his accession, Simésvara is stated to have camped at 
Mafgalada-Koppa on a victorious campaign against the Kadava king. Evidently 
the latter seems to have re-asserted his hostile attitude towards the Chola, subsequent to 
the defeat inflicted on him in A.D. 1231-32 by Vira-Nirasimha’s generals Appana 
and Samudra-Goppaya. In arecord from Tirumaiyam (in the Pudukkottai State), 

of about A.D, 1246, Appanna-Dandanayaka is stated to have conquered Kana-nadu, 
n sub-division of Virudarajabhayankara-valanadu. The inscription being dated in 
the 7th year of the reign of Maravarman Sundara-Pandya IT, and remembering that 
SoméSvara was the uncle of Sundara-Pandya Il we have perhaps to infer that 
Appanna-Dandaniyaka’s conquest of that district was now on behalf of the Pandya 
king as against the Chola or some other unnamed enemy. In A.D. 1240-41 another 
chief named Singanna-Dandaniyaka, perhaps alsoa Hoysala eneral, is stated to have 
invaded the Tamil country. Evidently, the Chala king Rajaraja ITI in the latter 
part of Ins reign became an enemy of Soméévara and it was perhaps in consequence 
of this that Rajéndra-Chola IT who sueceeded Rajarija declares himself ‘the hostile 
rod of death to mama-Siméévara,’ In one of his records Soméévara is also credited 
with having ‘uprooted Rajéndra-Chéla’ and with having reinstated him after the 
latter begged for Eepiacalnins SéméSvara as stated in his later records was ‘the 
elevator of the Pandya race ’ whereas, his father Narasithha was known as ‘the 
displacer of the Pandyas.’ Consequently, Som@évara as recorded already must 
have changed his attitude towards the Cholas and become more closely allied also 
as an uncle to Maravarman Sundara-Pandya IT. 


The Chala | king Rejéndrm-Chita I who was an anemy of Sém@4vara aleo refora to him as mdma-SimMvara. 
It is not powible to say how this Karpata king stood in the relation of an uncle to both Rajéndra-Choéla IIT and Maru- 
varman Bundarn-Pindva Il. Tho fnet mppears to he that he was really an unelojof the latter, but was known to the 
former and perhaps also to his other enemies as mama-Soméivarn having held no more important position in the 
Pandya kingdom than that of being the king's wacle (mama), As suggested in a footnote abowe, the Chéjua, by their 
intermarriage with the Hoysalas, may have also stoud on terms of close relation. 
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Vikramapura, the soutliern capital of Soméévara, has been identified with the 
modern Kanpanir near Irichinopoly. The Bangalore Museum plates of Sméévara 
dated in Saka 1175 (=A.D,.1258) state that, in order to please himself, the town 
Vikramapura had been founded by him in the Chola country which he had acquired 
hy conquest. The Badanalu record, quoted above, informs us that in A.D, 1238, 
already during the lifetime of his father, 5omésvara was ruling from Kannaniir. A 
Tamil inseription at Rayagettipur also states that he was at Kannanir in A.D. 1250. 
The date when Somésyara actually moved his capital to the south, is approximately 
determined by an examination of his records from the Mysore State, These state 
that in Saka 1159 (=A.D. 1287) Somésvara was ruling in the Chola country. 
Subsequently too, we find him there in Saka 1161, 1165, 1166, 1168—perhaps almost 
till the end of his reign, Narasimha ITI, the son of Somésvara by Bijjalarini, 
is known to have been installed on the throne of Dvarasamudra in A.D. 1255, while 
he was yet youns. The cause or causes which led to SoméSvara thus prematurely 
installing his young son on the Hoysala throne at Dvarasamudra and_hirself 
ruling at Kannanir in the Chola country, are not forthcoming. Perhaps 
it may be that the growing power of the Yadava king Singhana on the one hand, 
and on the other the political changes in the south in which Séméévara apparently 
interested himself larzely contributed to this distribution of attention which cannot 
but have directly effected the disintegration of the Hoysala power. The Chola history 
too at this period was one of bewildering confusion. Though weak, the Chola emperor 
still managed to hold a nominal rule over his hereditary possessions, ‘The Pandyas 
flourished side by side with them—now dispossessing the Chélas partly of their 
dominions and now retiring. The northern portions of the Chola country appear 
to have been permanently snatched away by the turbulent Kopperufjingadéyva and 
his colleagues, The Kakatiya kine Ganapati of Warangal made a dash, just at this 
period, into the South ; took Kanehi and was encamped on the island of Srirangam. 
Amidst such circumstances territorial distribution and demarcation was almost im- 
possible. We find, consequently, Somésvara holding his small estate in the South by 
entering into political intermarriages with the rising Pandyas and coming into 
constant conflicts on that account with rival claimants and adventurous intruders. 
THis records in the Tamil country, outside Mysore, are found at Srirangam, Jambu- 
kegvyaram, Tiruvisi, Ratnagiri and ‘Tirumalayadi in the Trichinopoly district, at 
Manniargudi in the Tanjore district andat Tihgalir and Adhamankottai in the Salem 
district. We do not know if SoméSvara’s possessions extended further south beyond 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore. Some lithie reeords of the Tinnevelly district, at any rate, 
dated in the reign of Marayarman Sundara-Pandya II refer to grants made and temples 
huilt in the name of the king's ma@madigal Vira-Somésvara, at his own request. If 
appears very likely that Somésvara, though not in the capacity of a conqueror, may 
have penetrated into the Tinnevelly district in order to help the Pandya. This is pro- 
bably hinted in the record from Nuggihal|i (Mysore district) which is dated in A.D. 
1246-47 and refers to Soméévara’s forces being at that time on the banks of the 
'T'amraparni river.’ Inscriptions of SéméSvara between his 6th (i.¢., AD, 1241) and 











1A gift of lnmpa to the temple of Tirunelvéliyodayndéve ot Tinnevelly by an officer of Vira-Simé@ivara is revistered 
in Appendix C (No. 15) of the Madras Epigraphieal Report for 1912. 
Ne 
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21st (¢.e., A.D. 1256) years are conspicuously absent inthe Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
districts. Into this period which coincides with the rule of Maravarman Sundara- 
Pandya LI falls the conquest of Kana-nadu by Appanna-Dandanayaka, the invasion of 
the Tamil country by Singanna-Dandanayaka and the gifts made in the Tinneyelly dis- 
trict by Maravarman Sundara- Pandya IT on behalf of his mamadigal. Though no defi- 
nite conclusions can be drawn from this paucity of inscriptions in the Tanjore and 
Trichinoyoly districts, regarding the kingdom of SoméSvara in the Chola country 
between the years A.D. 1241 and 1256, still, the fact appears to be that Soméévara 
must have now been actively supporting the Pandya king in his victorious cam- 
paigns in the further south. Maravarman Sundara-Pandya IIT was succeeded 
by Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I who apparently revived hostilities with the 
Karnata king Somésvara and continued doing so till about A.D. 1265 (the 29th 
year of SéméSvara), in which year he appears to have killed the latter and occupied 
his capital Kannanir. The grounds for such hostility despite the close relationship 
that his predecessor Maravarman Sundara bore to SoméSvyara, are not quite apparent. 
Jatavarman Sundara was a staunch Vaishnava, and his record at Srirangam - 
corroborates the great love which he bore for that faith. Soméévara in this latter 
inscription is referred to as ‘the moon (Soma) of the Karnata (country) who had 
reduced this lotus pond of Sriranga into a pitiable state,’ apparently suggesting that 
as a Saiva, SoméSvara must have totally neglected the Vaishnava temple at Srirangam 
and supported the Siva temple of JambukéSyaram, on the same island. It is stated 
that he had established in the 2nd year of his reign (7.¢., in or about A.D. 1236-37) 
several minor shrines of Siva within the Jambukéévaram temple, called Vallalisvara, 
Padumalifvara, Viranarasingifvara and Somalisvara, which were evidently so named 
after his grandfather Ballala I, grandmother Padmaladéyi, father Vira-Narasimha 
and aunt Sovaladéyi who, it is stated elsewhere, was tohim ‘like amother.’ Sdmala- 
mahadévi who in the 25th year of Somé$vara’s reign (i.e, in A.D. 1258-59) 
provided for the repairs, worship, etc., in these shrines must have been this same 
aunt Sovaladévi for whose merit one of the shrines was built and zo¢ his queen 
Somaladévi who, according to the Bangalore Museum plates, appears to have died 
in or before Saka 1175 (=A.D. 1253). The magnificent gopura of seven storeys of 
the Jambukésvaram temple may have also been constructed in Soméévara’s reign. 
At Kannaniir was established a Siva temple called Poéaligvara (the modern 
Bhojisvara) in the name of his mother Kalaladévi. An apparent cause, therefore, for 
the revival of hostilities between Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I and SoméSvara may 
have been among others one of a purely sectarian nature. It is interesting to note 
that in the 21st year of Soméévara’s reign (i.e., about A.D. 1256) there was at 
JambukéSvaram a lady pilgrim of perhaps a royal family from the Kasambharidééa 
(in the north?). This was Jakhaladévi or Jagaladévi wife of Jajalladéva of the 
Saubhanavaméa. These names have not been identified with any among the ruling 
families of the north, in the period under discussion. It may further be added that 
in all his Tamil inscriptions Soméévara signs his name as Malaparolu-ganda, in bold 
Karnata (Kannada) characters. This was a family title of the Hoysalas from 
the very commencement of their career. 


el 
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Somésvara’s son by the Chalukya queen Déyalamahadévi was Vira-Ramanatha. 
Between him and Narasimha III (the son by Bijjalarani).the Hoysala kingdom 
appears to have been divided during the lifetime of Somésvara, From the distribu- 
tion of inscriptions it is inferred that the Karnata country included within the 
Mysore State must have gone to the share of Narasimha while the estate outside 
that was enjoyed by Ramanatha. Narasirhha IIT was only a boy of 15 years when he 
succeeded to the Hoysala throne at Dvarasamudra in A.D. 1255, His inscriptions 
are solely confined to the Mysore State and do not, consequently, come under review 
in this article. One point, however, of some interest is the defeat which he is said to 
have inflicted on the Séuna kings Mahadéva-Rane and his nephew Ramachandradéva. 
The famous general of the latter, viz., Saluva Tikkama is stated to have attacked 
Dorasamudra in A.D. 1276 and to have been ‘ driven back in confusion beyond 
Dummi’ by Narasimha IIT. A fragmentary Kanarese inscription now preserved in 
the National Museum at Copenhagen (Denmark) refers to the invasion by a certain 
Saluvéya of a place, whose name is not preserved on the stone. There is no doubt that 
the missing name is Dorasamudra and that the events registered in the Copenhagen 
viragal refer to the attack on Dorasamudra by the Séuna general Siluva Tikkama. 
Vira-Ramanatha’s accession to the Tamil districts coincided with that of his 
brother Narasimha IIT in the Kanarese country and took place about A.D, 1255. 
It was also in this same year that SoméSvara assuming the imperial title Sdrvabhauma 
is stated to have performed the rich royal gifts tulapurusha, ratnadhénu, ete., at 
Kannanir. As Ramanatha’s initial date corresponds with the 21st year of 
Somé$vara and as the latest date for the latter is his 29th, it has to be presumed 
that Ramanatha was co-regent with his father during the first eight years of his 
reign. Ramanatha’s inscriptions are found in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
districts, in parts of Salem and Bellary and rarely also in the Bangalore, Kolar, anc 
Tumkur districts of the Mysore State. In some of them Ramanatha assumes all the 
titles of his father Soméfvara without any omission. It was already suggested that 
Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I must have killed Soméévara and occupied Kannanitr 
in or about the year A.D. 1264-65. Inscriptions of the 12th, 15th and 17th years of 
Ramanatha which correspond to A.D. 1267, 1270, and 1271 are found in the temples 
of Ranganatha at Srirangam and Poysalésvara at Kannanir. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to infer that Rimanatha must have regained his possessions in the 
Chola coantry from the successors of Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I, if not from 
Sundara-Pandya himself. Ramanatha’s queen was Kamaladévi the daughter of 
Ariya-Pillai who, as his name denotes, was evidently of southern extraction. The 
uterine sister of Rimanatha as disclosed by one of his inscriptions at Srirangam, was 
called Ponnambala-mahadévi perhaps after Ponnambalam, a surname of the famous 
Siva temple at Chidambaram. Ramanatha’s records in the Tamil country are 
not many nor are they of much value. Still a few items of historical interest such 
as the general checking of revenue accounts (corresponding perhaps to the modern 
jamabandi) in the 4th year of the king’s reign, the communal repair made to the 
Vanigan’s well—the present N alumalaikkéni at Tiruvellarai, whose walls, it is stated, 
had sunk in on the four sides probably on account of heavy rains in the Sth year 
of the king and the exemption of tax on salt-dealers at Tirumalavidi, in the 
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15th year, are worthy of note. The temple of Raftganitha at Srirahgam, which 
was vastly improved by Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I, appears to have been 
substantially benefited also in the 15th year of Ramanatha’s reign hy the gift of 
a gold crown set with jewels, two flywhisks with handles of gold and a kalafji 
(betel-pot). Tt is interesting to note that the donor of these was a certain Mudaliyar 
Kariyamari who bore the titles Sakalakalasarvabhauma and Sakalavidydchahravartin 
and had himself received the presents now transferred to the temple from 
Perumal Vira-Pandyadéva' on account probably of his high proficiency 
in learning. In the Salem district the feudatories of Vira-Rimanatha were 
the Mnudaliyars of Taramangalam generally known as Getti Mudaliydrs. Tis 
capital above the ghauts, on the Mysore border, was evidently Kundani. I owe 
to Mr. F. J. Richards, 1.C.8., the suggestion that Kundainit mentioned in the 
Tumkir inscriptions as the capital of Ramanatha is to be identified with Kundani 
near Hosur (of the Salem district) and not with Kundana of the Dévyanhalli 
taluka of the Bangalore district, as Mr. Rice would have it. The Hésar-Kundani 
kingdom, too, referred to in some Hoysala records of the Bangaloreeand Kolar 
districts must have been so named after Kundani near Hosir. This place still 
shows ruins of fortifications and structural monuments which indicate its past 
greatness and importance as the capital of a powerful Hloysala kine, Existence 
of stray records of Ramanatha in the Hassan district shows that Ramanatha 
must have occasionally attempted to deprive Narasimha III of his dominions, 
and there are a good number of inscriptions te corroborate Ramanatha’s aggressive 
attitude. In the last days of his reign, i.¢., ahout A.D. 1290, Ramandtha appears to 
have led a campaign against Dvarasamndra tiself.’ 

Ramanatha’s records in the South do not go beyond his 23rd year which 
roughly corresponds to A.D. 1277, but in Mysore his inscriptions extend up to his 
89th year Vijaya and even also to his 41st. The absence of records beyond the 
93rd year in the Tamil districts shows that by this time Ramanatha may have been 
dispossessed of his southern dominions by the rising Pandya king Maravarman 
Kulastkhara IT (A.D. 1265 to at, least 1808) and may have, consequently, chosen to 
stay in his northern possessions now and then raiding, as opportunity offered itself, 
into the kingdom of Narasimha IL. 

Vira-Ramanatha was succeeded ly his son Vira-Visvanatha in A.D. 1295-924; 
for, we learn from inscriptions that the 3rd year of the latter corresponded to 
Saka 1218 Durmukha. Viévandtha’s records are contined to portions of the 
Salem district and to the Bangalore and Kolar districts of the Mysore State, 
his latest record being dated in his 4th year. Talldla ITT, son of Narasimha IT. 
who had succeeded to the throne already in A.D. 1292, is represented to have 





iThis ia probably the Vira-Pandya for whom Professor Kielhorn gives the initial date A.D. 1252-53 ond who 
has been identified with Jativarman Vira-Pandya, ‘the conqueror of Ceylon, Kotyu and the Chila country" (Madros 
Epigraphical Report for 1912, para. 7). 

=Kundani ia ot prosent known os Pétar-Kundani and in ono of the inseriptions found there it ia called 
Derasamadram-Kundagi. Tirtham, another important village near Kandagi, is designated Titta-Podaritr, tn epigrmphe- 
Porhups Hésar-Kundini of the Kanarose reconls under reference is cither a mistake for Dévar-Kundani or only s 
phonotio corrap tion Of Putavtr-Kundani. 

2A viragal preserved in th National Museum at Copenhagen refers to a hattle in which the brothers Vira- 
Narsiha [J] and Rimaniths were interested. It is not dated but may possibly refer to an attack on Dvarasamuilra. 
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remitted all taxes on temple endowments and also made fresh grants in Saka 1224 
(A.D, 1302) throughout the districts that were once held by Ramanatha and, 
perhaps also, by his son Visvanatha. We have to infer that subsequent to 
Vifvanatha, about A.D. 1302, the Tloysala kingdom again became reunited under 
Ballala IlI and enjoyed apparently a peaceful rule, in spite of the Muhammadan 
invasions, almost until it was absorbed in the rising power of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty. In extent too, the Hoysala kingdom does not appear to have sulfered 
seriously in the time of Ballala. Except forthe loss of the southernmost possessions 
in the Tanjere and Trichinopoly districts, it was entire, Kongu and the Konkan 
were still included in it as also the whole of the Karndita. BallAla was, ns stated 
already, crowned in A.D. 1202 when Raiamanatha was still alive and evidently, 
therefore, the fight for dominion which began in the last days of Narasinha 
TTT may have continued also into the reign of Ballala ITT. 

In A.D. 1310 came the first invasion of Malik Kafur in which the Mussalman 
eeneral is stated to have sacked and devastated the capital town of Dvarasamudra 
and to have carried away its hoarded treasures. The town was rebuilt but. its 
charms were apparently lost. An interesting record from the Shimoga district 
(Sh. 68) states that prince Vira-Ballaja-Raja' who was taken as a hostage to 
Dili (Dehli) was returned in A.D. 1313, Pramadin. Ballala, according to tradi- 
tion, is stated to have changed his capital to Tondanar (Tonnur near Seringa- 
patam), He was actually ruling from Arunasamudra in A.D. 1521. In 1822, 
Unnamalai-patianam (i.e. Tiruvannamalai in the South Arcot district) was the 
permanent capital. Inscriptions also mention another capital town, viz., Viravijaya- 
Virupikshapura (Viriipikshapattana) near Hosadurga, Hosabetta or Hosavidur 
Bukkanna-Vodeyar (i.e-, Bukka I), one of the two founders of the first Vijayanagara 
dynasty. was ruling from Hosapattena in the early years of his reign.? Tho exact 
erounds for Ballila leaving the ancestral capital of Dvarasamudra are not apparent, 
The complete destruction of the town in 1327 and perhaps also, in a way, the rise 
of some of the feudatory chiefs into prominence, may have brought about a change 
in the capital. The latest date for Ballala obtained from inseriptions ts Saka 1265 
(= A.D. 1543). | . a 

By this time Harihara I the founder of the Vijavanagara dynasty had already 
established himself in the Kohkan. A powerful family of Hoysala subordinates in 
Kongu were the chiefs who founded the fort and town of Daniyakankottai in the 
Satyamangalam taluka of the Coimbatore district and who, when the firm holid of 
imperial suzereignty had become slack, declared themselves independent. They were 
the rulers of Padinalku-nadu with their seat of government at Terkanimbi in the 
Gundlupéte taluka of the Mysore district and were the descendants of Perumiile- 
Aree erals of Narasiiiha I. The son of Perumale was 





Dandaniyaka, one of the able gen 
+ Je. View Viriipaksha Ballas IV, referred to later on. | 

: a bes oubtfully identifies it with Hosadurga in tho Chitaldroog dintriot. It appears Deg Mares a be 
identify Hosadurga, Hosabetta or Hosavida with Hosapattana antl that again with the hae Hompat 4 he Bollary 
district particularly on account of its alleged proximity to Viravijaya \ irfipakshapattana w ich as it stands is fitting 
| the town surrounding the Virtipaksha temple at Hampe. This suggestion, Tio doubt, unsettlen the 
the town of Vijayanagars for the first time daring the roien of Harihora Tt. The existence 
the Virtipakeha temple loaves it beyond donbt that the temple (and perhaps 
that place long before the Vijnyanagara capital was established. 


name or surname of 
theory of the foundation of 
even now of a Hoyaals inscription in 
aleo a town eounected with it) wero at 
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Madhava-Dandanayaka who assumed the titles ‘the subduer of Nilagiri,’ Immadi- 
Rahuttaraya Sitagaraganda, Kongaramari, etc. 

Ballala III had a son named Vira-Virtpaksha Ballala IV, sometimes also 
known as Hampayya (Hampa-Vodeya). It is doubtful if this prince, whe was 
formally crowned to the Hoysala throne in A.D. 1342, did ever rule. The Hoysala 
chiefs Harihara I and Bukka I were already growing in power and we may suppose 
therefore, for all practical purposes, that with Ballala TIT ended the power of the 
Hoysalas. The memory of their once glorious rule was gratefully remembered eyen 
in the time of their political successors of the Vijayanagara dynasty’ and is still retained 
in a numerically small section of Brahmanas called Hoysala or Hoyisana-Karnatakas.° 
Many of these Brahmanas are even to-day found in Salem and North Arcot, having 
settled there in the days when these districts were included in the Hoysala dominion. 
In the 17th Century A.D., at Venkunram in the North Arcot district was a petty 
chief called Kanhoji who claimed descent from Vitthala (Vishnuvardhana ?), the 
Hoysala king of Halébid and erected in that village a rest-house for the merit 
of his mother. This is the last we hear of the name Hoysala. 

In Mysore there exist still in all their glory those wonderful repositories of Indian 
Architecture, the magnificent temples of Halébid, Bélir, Somanathpur, Arasikere, 
Tarikere, etc., of which Mr. Ferguson says “the style to which these buildings 
belonged attained its fullest development and highest degree of perfection during the 
three centuries A.D. 1000 to 1330 in which the Hoysala Ballalas had supreme sway 
in the Mysore country.” 


H. KRISHNA SASTRI. 


1 Bukka I is stated in a record from Penugonda to have been ‘ ruling the territory belonging to the kings of the 
Hoysala dynasty (wearing it with as much ease and grace) as an ornament on his shoulder,’ 

2 Another sub-sect cf the Karnataka Brahmanas was the one called Udayagiri-Kannadiga to which belonged 
the able general Rayasam Kondamarasayya of the Vijayanagara king Krishnaraya. 
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consort at Madura. 


(f) Merwar 
(y) Buildings of the Punjab . 


- (4) Great Buddhist Tope af’ 
| Sanchi. 
(¢) Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
: near Lahore. 
(7) The temples at Trichinopoly 
Third Report of the Curator of | 


Ancient Monuments in India) 
for the year 1555-1554. 


Report of the tours through Bihar, 
‘antral India, Peshawar, and 
Yusufrai, during 1551-52, Vol. 
XIX. (C. 3.) 


Report of a tour in Eastern Raj- 


putana in 1882-83, Vol. XX. | 


(C. 5.) 


Reports of a tour in Bundelkhand | 


nd Rewa, in 1883-84 and of a 
nae in Rewa, Bundelkhand, 
Malwa, and Gwalior in 1954-55, 
Vol XXL (C, 8.) 


Report of tours in Gorakhpur, 
7 and $0, Vol. XAXIL (C. 5.) 


lanart tour in the Punjab| H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, 
se yet et tg fal) Avehsological Survey: 


and Rajpitina in 1582-54, Vol. 
XXIII. (C. 5.) 










Name and official designation 
Ot author. 


Dita 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Litto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Thitto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


H. B, W. Garrick, Assistant, | 
Archeological Survey. | 


A. Cunningham,  Director- 
General, | 


Survey of India. 


Ditto 


A. C. I. Carlleyle, 1st Assis- 
Saran, and Ghazipur in 1877-78- | tant, Archwological Survey, 








Prom and data of 
publication. 


Plates prepared in Paris, 
Ratan tata i 


iitle. 
Ditto, 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto, 


Ditto. 


Ditta, 


Ditto. 


.| Superintendent, Govern- 
meént Printing, Calentta, 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto, 


Ditto. 1857. 
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7 , Name and official designation Prea and date 
Tith of work. | of author. publication. 
Ixpia—eondel. | | 
General Index to the reports of | V. A. Smith, Indian Civil | Supenntendent, Govern- 
the Archwologieal Survey: of | Service. ment Printing, Caleutta, 
India, Vols. I—XXUIL (C. 8.) 1887. 


The Buddhist stipas of Amaravati J. Murgess, Director-General, | Ballantyne, Hlanen & 
and Jageayyvapeta in the Krishna) Arehwological Survey of | Co., Edinburgh and 
District, Madras Presideney, India, and G. Buhler, Ph.| London, 1857. 
with translations of the Asoka) D., LL.D., C\1-E., ete. 

Inscriptions at Jongada and 
Dhanli. (N.1. 8.) 


Superintendent, (Govern 


List (s) of photographs of Ancient 
ment Printing, Calentta, 


Buildings and Antiquities. 





L657. 
Corpus Inecriptionnm Indicarnm, | J. F. Fleet : : .| Superintendent, (hovern- 
Vol, ITT. (Gupta Lnseriptions.) | ment Printing, Caleutta, 
| ITS88. 
The Sharqi Architecture of Jaun-| A. Fiihrer, —Archwologieal Ditta, 1982. 


wir. (N. L 8, Survey, North-Western 

‘ Provinces and Ondh, and | 
BE. W. Smith, Architestural 
Assistant. 


Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Colonel 8, S. Jacob, C. 1. EF. | Griggs & Son, London, 


Details ; Marta I—X. ISH0-08, 
South Indian Inseriptions (Vol. 1).| EB. Hultzsch, Government | Government Trees, 
(N. 1. 5.) Epigraphist. Madras, 1500. 


List of photographic negatives of | J. Wood-Mason and J. D.| spo. 
Ancient Buildings and Anti-) TBeglar. 
quities in the Imperial Museum, 


Calcutta. 

South Indian [nseriptions (Vol. TT). FE. Haltzsch, Government Government _ Press, 
(N. 1. 8.) | Epigraphist. Madras, 1591 -(5. 

The Monumental Antiquities and| A. Fiihrer, — Arehmological | Government Press, 
Inscriptions in the North.) Survey, North-Western | North-Western Trias 
Western Provinees and Ondh. | Provinces and Oudh. ees and Oudh, 1591. 
(N. I. 5. | 

Epieraphia Indica of the Archwolo- J. Burgess, late Director- Supermtendent, Giovern- 
Se Ait Survey of India (Vol. 1I).| General, Archwological | ment Printing, Calentta, 
(N.1. 8.) ~ Survey of India. 1892. 


Mahabodhi or the Great Buddhist A. Cunningham, late Diree- | W. i, Allen & Co, 18, 
"Temple under the Bodhi tree,| tor-General, Archwological | Waterloo Pluce, London, 
at Buddha Gaya. Survey of India- §.W., 1802. 


Epigraphia Indiea of the Archmo- J. Burgess, late Director- | Superintendent, Govern- 
logical Survey of India (Vol. Il), 
(N. 1. 8.) 


General, Archwological | ment Printing, Calcutta, 
| Sarvey of India. | 1804, 
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Title of work. 


Inpra—conétd. 
Notes on the Antiquities, Ethno- 
graphy, and History of Las Bela 
and Mekran. 


South Indian Buddhist Antiqui- 
ties. (N. I. 8S.) 


List of Architectural and Archwo- 


logical Remains in Coorg. 
(N. I. 8.) 
List of photographic negatives 


belonging to the India Office. 


Bower Manuscripts. (N. I. 58.) 


Architecture of 


The Moghul 
Parts I—lLY. 


Fathpur-Sikri, 
(N. I. S.) 


On the 
ture in Gujrat. 


(N. 1. S.) 


Chalukyan Architecture, inelnding 
examples from the  Ballari 
District, Madras Presidency. 
(N. I. 8.) 7 


List of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Central Provinces and 
Berfr. (N I. 5S.) 


Monumental Remains of the 
Dutch East India Company 
in the Presidency of Madras. 
(N. 1.8.) 


Revised lists of Antiquarian Re- 
mains in the 


dency. (N. 1.8.) 


South Indian Inscriptions (Volume 
Ill, Part 1). . (N. 1. 8.) 


A list of photographie negatives 
of Indian Antiquities 
collection of the Indian Museum 
with which is incorporated the 
list of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Office. 


'A. Heernle, Principal, Cal- 


Muhammadan Architec- 


Bombay  Presi- 


E. Haultzsch, 


in the | 


Press and date of 
publication. 


Name and official designation 
of anthor. 


T. H. Holdich, Superinten- | Superintendent, Govern- 







dent, Survey of India. ment, Printing, Cal- 
eutta, 1894. 
A. Rea, Superintendent, Government Press, 
Archeological Survey,| Madras, 1594. 
Madras. 
Ditto : Ditto 
eae Ditto 


Superintendent, Govern- 


eutta Madrassah. ment Printing, Cal- 
eutta, 1893-97. 

E. Smith, Archeological Sur- | Government Press, 
vey, North-Western Pro-| North-Western Pro- 
vinees and Oudh. vinees and Oudh, 

1894-98. 

J. Burgess, late Director-| Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
General, Archeological | London, 1896. 

Survey of India. 

A. Kea, Superintendent, | Government Press, 
Archzological Survey,| Madras, 1896. 

Madras. 


H. Cousens, Superintendent, | Superintendent, Govern- 





Archeological Survey,| ment Printing, Cal- 
Bombay. eutta, 1897. 

A. Rea, Superintendent, Government Press, 
Archeological Survey,| Madras, 1897. 
Madras. 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, | Government Central 


Archeological 
Bombay. 


Survey,| Press, Bombay, 1897. 


Government Press, 


Madras, 1899. 


Government | 
Epigraphist. 


Dr. T. Bloch, Ist Assistant 
Superintendent, Indian 
Museum. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1900. 
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7 a Name and official designation Press and data 
Tithe of work. iB aadihae: Map ot patie oF 
| 
Ispra—eandd, | | 
List of Antiquarian Remains in H, Cousens, Superintendent, | Superintendent, Govern- 
His Highness the Nizam’s| Archwological Survey, | ment Printing, Calcutta, 
territories, (N. I. 8.) Bombay. 1900, 


The Muhommadan Architecture of | J. la aes late Director- | Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Ahmedabad, Part L (N.1L 8.) General,  — Archmological London, 1900, 
Survey of India, 








Report on results of explorations | P. C. Mukherjii, lately em- Superintendent, Govern- 
in the Nepal Tarai, Part I.) ployed on Areclueological) ment Printing, Cal- 
(N. I. 8.) explorations under the! entta, 1901. 

Government of the North- 

Western Provinces and 

Ondh, | 


The Jaina Stipa and some other) V. A. Smith, Indian Civil | Government Press, 
Antiquities of Mathura, (N. L.| Service. United Provinces, 1901, 


&.) | 
| 


Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra,| E. Smith, Archmologioal | Ditto, 
Part fF. (N. 1.3.) Surveyor, North-Western | 
Provinces and Oudh. 


The Architectural Antiquities of ai Burgess, late Director- | Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Northern Gujrat. (N. IL 8.) General, Archwologival | London, 1905. 

Survey of India, and H, 
Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archmoloriaal Survey, 
Western India. 


Ditto, 1905, 





The Muhammadan Architecture of | J. Burgess, late Director- 
Ahmedabad, Part II, with | General of the Archwologi- 
Muslim and Hindu Remains in| cal Survey of India. 
the vicinity. (N.1L 8.) 


Portfolio of illustrations of Sind | H. Cousens, Superintendent, | W. Griggs & Sons, 
Archmological Survey of | Limited, 1906. 


Tiles. | 
India, Western Circle. 

Antiqnities of Chamba State, Part | J. Ph. Vogel, Superintendent | Superintendent, Govern- 
[—Inseriptions of the pre-Mu-/ in charge of Hindu and| ment Printing, India, 
hammadan period. (N. 1, 5.) Buddhist Monuments, Calontta, 1911. 

| Northern Cirele, | 


Akbar’s Tomb, Sikandara, near | E, W. Smith, M. R. A. 5., | Superintendent, Govern- 
Sem, (N. 1S) Superintendent, Archmologi- ment Press, United Pro- 
eal Survey, Northern Circle.| vinees, 1005. 


Ilava Architecture. (N. 1. 8.) | A. Men, M. B.A. 5S, Superin- Superintendent, Govern- 
aac 7 tendent, Archmological ment Press, Madras, 
Survey, Southern Cirele, 1909, 


he 
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{eae Na @ ofiem] designation Presa and date of 
mile Of ‘work. "autho ipabtieation.. 
Asvta—rou ci’. | 
Aunual Report of the Director= | J, H. Marshall,  Director- Superintendent, Gove 
General of Archeology in India) General of Arelkwology ernment Printing, 
far the year 1002-03, Parts I) in India. Caloutia, 1904, } 
and II, 
Ditto for the year 1905-04, Ditto “| Ditto, 1005-06. 
Parts I and IT. | 
Ditto for the year 1904-05, Ditto . Ditto, 1908, 
Part L 
- Ditto for the year 1904-00, itis. ae Ditto, 1908, 
Part IL 
Ditto for the year 1905-06, Ditto Ditto, 1907, 
Part I. 
Tutto for the year 1905-09, Thitto Ditto, 1905, 
Part IT. | 
Ditto for the year 1906-07, Ditto ,| Superintendent, _ Gov- 
Part L ernment Central 
Branch Press, Simla, 
1905. 
Thitto, for the year 1906-(7, Ditto , : . superintendent,  Goy- 
Part Il. érnment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1909. 
Ditto for the year 1907-08, Ditto | Ditto. 
Parte | and LI. 
Ditto for the year 1008-(9, Ditto Ditto. 
Parts T and I, 
Ditto for the year 1909-10, | J. Ph. Vogel, Offg. Director- Ditto, 1911 and 
Parts I and I. General of Archwolory in 1012. 
India. 
Mapras— | 
Notes on the Amaravati Stipa -|0. Burgess, Government | Government Press, 
Archeological Surveyor for| Madras, 1582. 
Western and  Seuthern 
Inein. 
Notes and Ingeriptions from Ditto Ditto, 1585-56. 
Temples in the Madura District, 
Vol. IV. | 
Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions | Ditto Ditto, 1886. 
with some notes on village 


antiquities collected chiefly in | 
the seuth of the Madras Presi- 
dem. 
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Title of work Name and official designation Press and date of 
= of author. publication, 


Mapras—contd. 


List of ancient monuments for | J. Burgess, Government Government Press 
conservation in the Madras; Archeological Surveyor for | Madras, 1886-87. 
Presidency in 1884. Western and Southern India. 

Ditto, in 1891. | A. Rea, Archeological Sur- Ditto, 1591. 
veyor, Madras. | 






Epigraphia Indica and Record of | E, Hultzsch, Government | Superintendent, Govern- 


the Archeological Survey of | Epigraphist. ment Printing, 

India, Vol. III, 1894-95. Caleutta, 1595. 
Ditto Vol. IV, 1896-97 | Ditto Ditto, 1897. 
Ditto »  V, 1898-99 Ditte: fe i cess Ditto, 1899. 
Ditto »  ¥I, 1900-01 Ditto . .| Ditto, 1901. 
Ditto _,,_ VII, 1902-03 ie net cn oc Ditto, 1904. 
Ditto » VITIL, 1905-06 Ditto Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto » IX, 1907-05 Dr. E. Hultzsch, Professor in | Ditto, 1905, 


the University of Halle and 
Dr, Sten Know, Government 
Epigraphist for India. 


Ditto » . XX, 1909-10 | Dr. Sten Know and V. Ven- 
| kayya, Government  Epi- 
| graphist for India. 


Ditto, 1910. 











| List of tombs and monuments of | Government of Madras , | Government Press, 
Europeans, etc., in the Madras | Madras, 1898. 
District. 

List of tombs and monuments Ditto . z Ditto. 
erected in Madras. 

List of statues, monuments and Ditto ; ; Ditto. 


busts erected in Madras in 
honour of distinguished servants 
of the State. 


~ Annual Report of the Archwolo-| A. Rea, Superintendent, 
gical Survey, Madras and Coorg,| Archeological Survey. 
for the year 1899-1900. 


Ditto, 1900, 


Ditto, 1900-01 | Ditto Ditto, 1901, 
Ditto, 1901-02 Ditto ; Ditto, 1902. 
Ditto, 1902-03 ; Ditto i Ditto, 1993, 
Ditto, 1903-04 Ditto Ditto, 1904. 
Ditto, 1904-05 ; Ditto Ditto, 1905. 
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= _ Name and official designation Press and date of 
Title of work. TER publication. 


| 
Mapras—conéd. 


Annual Progress Report of the} A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archxological Survey Depart- | Archeological Survey. 
ment, Southern Circle, for the) 
year 1905-06. 


Government Press, 
Madras, 1906. 





Ditto, for the year 1906-07 Ditto Ah ee Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto, for the year 1907-08 , Ditto : Ditto, 1908. 
Ditto, for the year 1908-09 . Ditto Ditto, 1909. 
Ditto, for the year 1909-10 Ditto : Ditto, 1910. 
Report on  Epigraphical  work|/ KE. Hultzsch, Government Ditto, 1592. 


accomplished from July 1891)| Epigraphist. 
to June 1892. 


Ditto July 1892 to June Ditto : . Ditto, 1595. 
1893. 

Ditto do. 1893 to do. Ditto Ditto, 1594. 
1894. 

Ditto do, 1894 to do. Ditto : Ditto, 1895. 
1895. 

Ditto do. 1895 to dao. Ditto Ditto, 1596. 
1896. 

Ditto do. 1596 to do. Ditto * ; Ditto, 1897, 
1897. 

Ditto do. 1897 to dos Ditto i : Ditto, 1898. 
1898. | 






Ditto do. 1898 to do. | V. Venkayya, Ist Assistant to Ditto, 1899. 


1899, | the Government Epigraphist. 

Ditte. do, 1899 to do, Ditto ade 1g Ditto, 1900. 
1900. 

Ditto do. 1900 to do. | E. Hultzsch, Government Ditto, 1901. 
1901. | Epigraphist, | 

Ditto. do. 1901 to do. Ditto : Ditto, 1902, 
1902. 

Ditto, do. 1902 to dao. Ditto Ditto, 1905. 
1903. 

Ditto do. 1909 to do. | V. Venkayya, Officiating | Ditto, 1904, 
1904. Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto do. 1904 to do. Ditto 5 ei] Ditto, 1905. 
19065. 
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Witla of work. Name and official designation Press and date of 
| of author, publication. 
Mapras—coneld. 
Annual Report of the Assistant) V.Venkayya, Assistant | Government Press, 


Archeological Superintend- | Madras, 1900, 


Archeological Superintendent | 
ent for Epigraphy. 


for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
for the year 1905-06. | 


Ditto for the year 1906-07 Ditto : <i] Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto for the year 1907-08 Ditto ; ; Ditto, 1908. 
Ditto for the year 1908-09 Ditto : Ditto, 1909. 
Ditto for the year 1909-10 ./ H. Krishna Sastri, Avargal, Ditto, 1910. 
Assistant Archeological 
Superintendent for Epigra- 
BomBpay— phy, Southern Circle. 
The Antiquities of the Kolabal 8 2 aaa 1854. 


Agency. (Ser. 330, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. 8. No. 7.) 


The Antiquities of Kolhapoor illus- Saeed | 1854. 
trated. (Ser. 350, Sel. Reec., 
Bombay, N. 8. No. 8.) 

Extracts in connection with Maho- (1857. 

medan Architecture at Beeja- 

poor, in the Satara Districts, etc. | 

(1854). (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., | 

Bombay, N. 8. No. 40.) 


Ce 





Observations on inscriptions on) Major G. LeG, Jacob . : 1855. 
copper-plates dug up at Naroor, | 
in the Koodal Division of the 
Sawunt Waree State, 1545; 
with translations and facsimiles, 
1851. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. 8. No. 10.) 


Rock-eut Temples of Western | J. Fergusson,F.R.S.,M.R.A.S, Cundall & Downess, 


India. London, 1564, 
Report on the illustration of the| Dr. Forbes Watson and 1869, 
Archaic Architecture of India,| Mr. Fergusson, General 
etc. |. Cunningham, and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. 


Notes to accompany a series of| Captain Lyon, late of Her| Carey Brothers, Old 
photographs designed to illustrate | Majesty’s 68th Regiment College Street, 3, 
the Ancient Architecture of| of Light Infantry. Geneva, 1871. 
Western India, 


Memorandum on the Buddhist) James Burgess, Archwolo- | Government Central 
Caves at Junnar. gical Surveyor and Reporter| Press, Bombay, 1874. 
to Government, and J. F. 
Fleet, Bo. C. 8. 
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. : Name and official desi ptintion Presa and date of 
Title of work. of author. — | publication, 
Memorandum on the -antiquities | James Burgess, Archmolo- _ Government Central 


at Dabhor, Abmedabad, Than,| gical Surveyor and Reporter | Press, Bombay, 1575. 
Junagadh, Girnar, and Dhank. to Government. | 


Memorandum on the remains at Ditto . E : Ditto. 
Gomli, Gop, and in Rachh, ete. 
| 


| 
Provisional lists of Arehitectnral Ditto . ; .| Ditto. 
and other Archwological remains | 
in Western India, including the | 
Bombay Presidency,  Simih, | 
Berar, Central Provinces, and 
Hrderabad. 


Translations of inscriptions from | J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.8., and Hari Ditto, 1876. 
Belguum and Kalidgi Districts | Vaman Limaya, B,A, | 
in the Report of the first eeason’s | 

operations of the Archwological, 

Survey of Western India and of | 

inscriptions from Kathiawar and | 


Kachbh. 
Buddhist Caves of Ajanta, Prepared by Major R. Gill and Ditto, 1876. 
Second edition. | reviecd by James Burgess, 


F.R.G.S., M.RLAS. 








| 
Notes on the antiquities of the | W. F. Sinclair, Bo. C.S., and Ditto, 1577. 

Talukas of Parner, Sangamner, J. Burgess, Atchmologtcal | 

Ankole, and Kopergaum form- Surveyor and Reporter to 

ing the charge of the 2nd Assist-| Government. 

ant Collector, Abhmadnagar, 

with revised lists of remains in 

the Almadnagar, Nasik, Puna, 

Thana, and Kalfidgi Aillahs. 


Architectural and = Archwological | W, H. Propert, Collector of Ditto. 
remains in Khandesh in 1577. Khandesh. 
Reports (from the Collactors; waecins Ditto, 1876. 


regarding the Archwological _re- 
mains in the Karachi, Haidera- 
bad, anil Shikarpur Collectorates | 
in Sindh, with ski of ‘tomba, 


Report on the Architectural and | Dalpatram Traniivan Kha- Ditto. 
Arelwcological remains in the| Khar. 
Province of Kachh, with & 
papers by the late Sir Alex. 
Bornes. (Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, No. CLI, new series.) 
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Title of work, Nameand official designation | Pregs and date of 


of agthor. publication, 

















Bompayv—eontid. 





Notes on the Buddha Rock-Temp- J. Burgess,  Archwological | Government Central 
les of Ajanta, their paintings| Surveyor, Western India. | Press, Bombay, 1876. 
and sculptures, and on the paint- 

Inge of the Barh Caves, modern 
Buddha Mythology, éte, 


| 
Inscriptions from the Cave Tem-| J. Burgess, — Archieologioal Ditto, 1581. 
ples of Western India with) Surveyor and Bhagwanlal 
deseriptive notes, etc. Indraji Pandit, 





Lists of the antiquarian remains in) J, Burgess, Archeological Ditto, 1885, 
the Bombay Presidency, Sindh) Surveyor and Reporter to 
and Berdr, with an Appendix) Government. 
of inscriptions from Gujrat. 





Scheme for the protection and | A. W. Crawley Boevy, C.S. | Education Society's Press, 


conservation of ancient buildings Bombay, 155t 
in and around the City of ) 
Alimedabad. 
List of photographs of ancient Teh Superintendent, Govern- 
buildings and antiquities, Bom- ment Printing, Calcutta, 


bay. 1857. 


‘The antiquities of the town of James Burgess, LL.D.,C.LE., George Waterston & 
Dabhoi in Gujarat, Director-General of the Sons, Edinburgh, 1898. 
Archeological Survey of 

Indin, and H,. Cousens, | 

MR.AS., Archmological 


Surveyor, Western India. 





List of Photographic Negatives H, Consens, M-R.A.S., Government Central 
of ancient buildings and anti-; Archwological Surveyor, Press, Bombay, 1858, 
quities of the Bombay Presi-) Western India. | 
ency. 





| 


List of Photographic Negatives James Burgess . .  . Superintendent, Govern- 
of the paintings copied from | ment Printing, Caleutta, 
the Ajanta Caves between 1572 1859, 
apd IS8a at the Government 
School of Art, Bombay, Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives. 

| 


| 
Brapar Guide =. r ‘ || A. Cousens, M.RK.A.S., | Orphanage Pra Poona 
ie Arohmological Surveyor, 1889. pos, 
Western India. 
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Tithe: of work. 


Bompar—contd, 


Notes on the buildings and other) H. 


Name.ood oficial designation 
of author, 


Cousens, 


Archeological | 


antiquarian remains at Bijapur,| Surveyor, Western India, 


with tranelations of the inserip- 
tions, 


anil | 


An aceount of the Caves at Nad- H. Consens, 


eur and Karsambla. 


Progress Report of the Arclieo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December | 
1889 to April 1590. 





Ditto for the months of May 1500) 
to April 1591. 


Ditto for the months of May 1591 
to April 1492. 


Ditto for the months of May 1592 | 
to Apmil 1603. 


Ditto for the months of May rent 
to April 1994. 





Ditto for the months of May 1594 
to August 1595. 


Ditto for the months of September 
1895 to April 1896, 


Ditto for the year ending 50th 

June 1S97. , 

| 

Ditto for the year ending SOth | 
June i595. 


Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1599. | 

Ditto for the year ending 20th 
June 1900, 

Ditto for the year ending Sth) 
June 1901. 

Ditto for the year ending 40th 
June 1902. 

Ditte for the year ending S0th, 

June 1905, 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Thittoe 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


. Rehateek. 


Archwological 
Surveyor, Western India, 


























Presa and date of 


publiontion. 


Government 
Press, Bombay, 1590. 


Central 


Ditto, 1591. 


Ditto, 1890, 


Ditto, 1891. 
Ditto, i592. 


Ditto, 1893. 
Ditte, 1594. 
Ditto, 1595. 
Ditto, 1896. 
Ditto, 1897. 
Ditto, 1898, 
Ditto, 1508, 
Thitto, 1900. 
Thitto, 1901, 
Ditto, 1902, 


Ditto, 1903. 


| “ a 
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Press and date of 


Name and official designation 
publication. 


of author. 


Title of work, 





Bousay—coveld. 


Progress Report of the Archwo- | H, Cousens, Archwological | Government Central 


logical Survey of Western India | Surveyor, Western India. Press, Bombay, 14. 
for the year ending d0th June 
LoO-4. 

Ditto for the year ending S0th Pitts .. Ser Pal Ditto, 1908. 


June 105. 


Progress Report of the Archwo- Ditto . ; : Ditto, 1906. 
logical Survey of India, Western 
Cirele, for the months of July to 
March 1900, inclusive. 


Ditto for the year ending dst Ditto . “| Ditto, 1907. 
Maroh 1007. 

Ditto for the year ending J1st. Ditto . ; : Ditto, 190s. 
March, 1905. | 

Ditto for the year ending lat Ditto | Ditto, 1909, 
March 1900. | 

Ditto for the year ending Jlst Ditto. ' Ditto, 1V10. 
March 1910, 








Paintings in the Buddbist Cave- John Griffiths, late Principal W. Griggs, London, 1596 
Temples of Ajanta, Khandesh,| of the Sir Jamebed ji | 
Indian. Volume I (Pictorial sub- Jajtbhat School of Art, 
jects). | Bombay, Fellow of the 
_ University of Bombay, 
Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asta- 











Thitito ditto, Volume TI | Ditto . ; Ditto, 190¢. 
(Decorative details), | 
Bexcal— | 
Account of a visit to Mount A, P. : : 1861. 


Parisnath (in Chutia Nagpoor) 
and the Jain Temples thereon | 
in 1827. (Ser. 250, Sel. Reec., 
Bengal, No. 38.) 

Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries A. M. Broadley, B.C.S. : Bengal Secretariat Press, 
at Burgnon, Sab-Division Bihar, Calcutta, 1872, 
District Patna. 




















Report on the Arehwology of the | H. b. Harrison, B.C.8, ; | Ditto, 1573, 
District of Midnapore. | 

Huddha Gays, the Hermitage of Rajendralata Mitra, LL.D., - Ditto, 1875, 

List of objects of antiquarian ee Ditto, 1789, 


interest in Bengal. | 


2 
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a, : Name and official designation P und date of 
Title of wark. rae | ee cee aes 
| | 
Bexcat—ooned. | 
A List of the objects of antiquarian | oo | Bengal Seoretariat Press, 
interest in the Lower Provinees | Caleutta, 1S70- 
of Bengal (with historical 
descriptions). 
Revised list of ancient monuments Government of Bengal, FP. W Ditto, 1587. 
in Bengal, 1Ss6, Department, assisted by 
J.D. Beelar and W. B. Ek. 
| 
Some Historical and Ethnical) W. B. Oldham, C.1.E., Indian Ditto, 1891. 


aspects of the Burdwan District. | Civil Service, 


Discovery of the exuct eite of | L. A. Waddell, M.B. | Titto, 1592. 
Asoka’'s classic Capital of Pata- 
liputra, the Jadibethra of the 
Greeks, und deseription of the: 
supertivial remains. 


A Brief History of the Redh Gaya) Kat Ram Anugrah Narayan | Ditto, 1598 
Math. | Singh Bahadur, | 
| 
Sikkim Gazetteer : : : Fekas | Ditto, 1894. 
Some Historical and Ethnieal | W. B. Oldham, C.LE., Indian Ditto. 


aspects of the Burdwan District) Civil Service. 
with an explanatory Index (Re- | 
print). | 


| 

List of Statues, Monuments, and Pp Ditto. 
Bosts in Calcutta of historical 
interest. 


list of Irscriptions on tombs or C. R. Wilson, M.A., of the | Superintendent, Govern- 
Inonuments possessing historical) Hengal Educational Service.| ment Printing, Caleutta, 


or archwological interest. | 1896, 
List of Ancient Monuments in | Srraue Bengal Secretariat: Press, 
Bengal—Revised and corrected | Calcutta, 1490, 


up to dist Angust 1595, 


List of ancient monuments :— 





Dacea Division ; 5 » | Ty Ditto. 
Rajshahi Division. - || Me eee ere Ditto. 
Oriess Division . . «| se asee Ditto. 
Chota Nagpur Division. | rinpes | Ditto, 
Bhagalpur Division . : , eaense Ditte 
Chittagong Division : o| Tite Ditto. 
Burdwan Division . ‘ . Ditto. 
Patna Division . :; ‘ acy Ditta. 
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Title of work. Name and official designation Press and date of 
of author. publication. 
i ee _ a 
Brencat—cvneld., 
Presidency Division . ‘ re Bengal Secretariat Press, 


Calcutta, 1896. 


M. H. Arnott, M.Inst. C.E., -Waterlow & Sons, 
Executive Engineer, Bengal| Limited, London, W., 
Public Works. 1903. 


Report with photographs of the 
repairs executed to some of the, 
principal temples at Bhubanés- 
var and caves inthe Khandagiri 
and Udaigiri Hills, Orissa, | 
between 1895 and 1908. 


Annual Report of the Archxolo-|T, Bloch, Archeological | Bengal Secretariat Press, 


gical Survey, Bengal Circle, for} Surveyor, Bengal Circle. Caleutta, 1901. 
the year 1900-01. 

Ditto for the year ended Ditto . Ditto, 1902. 
April 1902. 

Ditto for the year ended | Ditto . p - Ditto, 1903, 
April 1908. 

Ditto for - the year ended Ditto . ; : Ditto, 1904. 
April 1904. 

Ditto for the year ended April 1905. Ditto . : ‘ Ditto, 1905. 

Annual Report of the Archwolo- | Ditto. ; . Ditto, 1906. 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle, for 
1905-06, 

Ditto for 1906-07, A. H. Longhurst, Officiating Ditto, 1907. 


Superintendent, Archwolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle. 


T. Bloch, Superintendent, Ditto, 1908, 
Archeological Survey, 
Eastern Circle. i 


Ditto for 1907-05. 


Ditto for 1908-09. Ditto Ditto, 1909. 





A. H. Longhurst, Officiating Ditto, 1910. 
Superintendent, Archxolo- 


gical Survey, Eastern Circle. | 


Ditto for 1909-10. 


Unirev ProvincEs— | | 
Description of the antiquities at) F. Maisey : . Baptist Mission Press, 
Kaliniar. ] S45. 


List of Photographic Negatives of A, Fiihrer, Ph.D., Archeolo- Superintendent, Govern- 
the monumental antiquities in the, gical Surveyor, and E. W. | ment Printing, Calcutta, 
North-Western Provinces and) Smith, Architectural Sur- | 1889, 

Oudh. veyor, North-Western Pro- 
vinees and Oudh. | 


Progress Reports of the Epigra-| Ditto . ‘ .| Government Press, North- 
hieal and Architectural Branches Western Provinces and 
of the North-Westera Provinces Oudh, 1592. 
and Oudh. from October 1889 till , 
30th June 1591. 


| 
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7 ae : Name and official designation Press and date of 
Title of work. | =F iathin baat u 





= a fs , 
| eS 


Usireo Provinces —conid. | 


Annnal Progress Report of a A. Fiihrer, Ph.D,, Archwolo- | Thomason College Press, 







Archwolopical Survey Circle,| gical Surveyor, Roorkee, 1892. 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, for the year 1891-92. 

Ditto the year ending June Ditto. : : Ditto, 1893. 
1503. | 

Ditto for the year ending June Ditto . : : Ditto, 159-4, 
1594, 

Ditto for the year ending June Ditto. i Ditto, 1895. 
1595. 

Ditto for the year ending June Ditto. : : Ditto, 1596. 
is6. | | 

Thttto for the vear ending June Ditto . + 7 Ditto, 1597. 
1397. | 

Ditto for the year ending June Ditto . 2 : Ditto, 1898. 


15u8, 


Ditto for the year ending June 


1899 VY. A. Smith, LC.S,, and | Government Press, North- 


FE, W, Smith, Archmwological | Western Provinces and 


Surveyor, Ondh, 1599. 
Ditto for the year ending Slst| E. W. Smith, Archeological Ditto, 1900. 
March 1900. | Surveyor. 
Ditto for the year ending $lst Ditto, ‘ : Ditto, 1901. 
March 1901. | 
Annual Progress Report of the; 2 22 wise Government Press, United 


Archwological Survey Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending Slet March 1902, 


Provinces, 1902. 


Ditto for the year ending 3lst 


| E. B. 8. Shepherd, Archimo- Ditto, 1903, 
March 1903. 


logical Surveyor. 


Annual Progress Report of the | W. H. Nicholls, Archwologi- Ditto, 1904, 
Archeological Surveyor, United] cal Surveyor, | 
Provinces and Pnnjab, for the 
year ending Slst March 1904. 


Thtto for the vear ending 3)let Ditto : . Ditto, 1904, 
Mareh 1905. 
Annual Progrss Report of the Ditto : ; Ditto, 1906. 


Archeological Surveyor, North- 
erm Cirele, for the year ending 
Sist March 1906, 
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Title of work. 





Uniren Provinces—eoueld. 

Annual Progress Report 
Archwological Surveyor, North- 
ern Circle, for the year ending 
Slat March 1906-07, 


Ditto for the vear 1007-08. 
Ditto for the year 1005-0) . 
Ditto for the year 1909-10), 


List of Christian tombs and monu- 
ments of archwological and his- 
torical interest and their inserip- 
tions in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

the 


The remains near Kasia mm 


Gorakhpur District. 


Portfolio of Indian Architectural | E. W. Smith, 


drawings, Part TI. 


sae on the antiquities in the 
district. of Lalitpur, North-West- 


ern Previnces. 


Plates illustrating the Report on 
the antiquities in the district of 
Lalitpur, North-Western Provin- 


Pusyar— 
Objects of Antiquiurian interest in 


the Punjab and tts dependencies 
compiled from statements fur- 


nished by the eoveral Deputy | 
Commissioners, His Highness the 


Maharajah of Kashmir, and the 
Superimtendents, Cis-Sutle}, 
Bahawalpur, and Chamba States. 


Deseriptive Txt of the Principal 
Buddhist Seulptures in the Lahore 
Mugenm. 


Descriptive List of Photographic 
Negatives of Buddhist Seulptures 
in the Lahore Central Museum. 


Report of the Punjab Cirele of the C, J. Rodgers, 


Archwologieal Survey, 1585-59. 


of the |W. H. Nicholls, Archwological | Government 
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Name and official designation 
of author. 


Press and date of 
publication. 






Press, 


Surveyor, United Provinces, 1907, 


R. F. Tucker, Archmological 


Surveyor. 


Ditto, 1908. 


Thi tto . . . Ditto, 1809, 


Ditto Ditto, 1910. 





A. Fiihrer, Arehwological | Government Press, North- 
Surveyor, North-Western | Western Provinces and 
Provinces and Oudh. Oudh, 1596. 

| V. A, Smith, 1.C.5. ‘ Thitte. 
Areheologioal | Griggs & Sons, London. 
_ Surveyor, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 





Poorno Chander Mukherji .| Thomason College Press, 


Roorkee, 1899. 


Ditto . . . Ditto. 


Pullic Works Department 
Press, Lahore, 1579. 


A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archwological Sur- 
vey. 


J, L. Kipling, Curator 1869. 


Archmological | W. Ball & Co., Lahore, 


Surveyor. 1S¥1. 
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Press and date of 


publication. 


wee Name and official designation 
Title of work. bf anton 


2 
Punsas—coneld. | 


Dr. M. A. Stein i He | 1899. 





List of inscriptions in the Lahore 
Museum. 





| 
| 


Revised list of objects of Archeo-| C. J. Rodgers, Archeological | Baptist Mission Press, 
logical interest in the Punjab. Surveyor. Calentta. 


Report of the Archeological | Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Archzolo-| 
Survey, Punjab Circle, for the| gical Surveyor, Punjab. 
period from lst January to 50th 
June 19(1. 


Lahore Caxton Printing 
Works, 1901. 


Annual Progress Report of the Ditto 
- Arehexological Surveyor, Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending 31st 
March 1902, 


Ditto, 1902. 


_ = 


Ditto for the year ending 31st) Ditto ‘ Ditto, 19038. 


March 1903. 





Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Superinten- 
dent, Archzological Survey. 


Annual Progress Report of the Ditto, 1904. 
Superintendent, Archeological 
Survey, Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces Circle, for the year ending 
3lst March 1904. 


Ditto for the year ending 5\st Ditto . | Eeonomical Press, 
Mareh 1905. Lahore, 1905. 
Annual Progress Report of the Ditto Ditto, 1906. 


Superintendent of the Archo- 
logical Survey, Northern Circle, 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906. 

Ditto ‘ : 


Ditto for the year ending 3lst_ Ditto, 1907. 


Mareh 1907. 


Circle. 

Ditto for the year ending 3lst J. Ph. Vogel, Superinten- Ditto, 1910. 
March 1910. dent, Archeological Survey, 

Northern Circle, 


Ditto for the year ending 3st | Ditto : : Ditto, 1908. 
March 1908. | 
Ditto for the year ending 3lst | A. H. Longhurst, Officiating Ditto, 1909. 
March 1909, Superintendent, Archwolo- 
gical Survey, Northern 


N.-W. F. Province— 


Report on the explorations of the Lieut. A.Crompton, R.E. 1874. 
Buddhist ruins at Jarnalgarhi 
during the months of March and | | 
April 1873. (Supplement to the | 
Punjab Government Gazette of | 
12th February, 1874.) 
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Titte of work. | soca ee ia ee 
N.-W. F. Province—coneli/, | 
Report on the explorations of the Lieut. Skene Grant, HE. . | IST 4. 


Buddhist ruins near Kharkai 
during the months of March 
and April 1874. (Supplement 














to the Punjab Government | 
Gazette of 11th June 1874.) 

Report on the exploration of the | Sergeant FP. H. Wileher, | 1374. 
Buddhist rnins at Tokht-i-Bai) KE, | 


Vusafzai, during the months of | 
January, February, March and 

Apri] 1871. (Supplement to 

the Punjab Government Gazette | 
of 6th August 1574.) 


| | n= 
Report on the explorations at mound TLieut.C. A. Crompton, Rt. Ey 1575. 
Shahji-ki-dhert near Peshawar, | 
(Supplement to the Punjab 


Government Gazette of 15th 
November, 15795.) 


Report on the explorations at) Lieut, P, Haslett, RE. “| 1S76, 
aikal near Peshawar. (Supple | 
ment to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of 18th November 1575 | 


and of 30th March |S76,) | 
tts of Buddhist explorations Lient. C. Maxwell, I.E. 9. Public Works Dopart- 
inthe Peshawar District by the ment, Punjab, 1882. 
10th Company of Sappers and 
Miners, 
Memorandum on excavations at | Capt. IT. A. Deane, Assistant | Punjab — Government 
Sikri, Yusafzai. Commissioner, | Press, Lahore, 158%, 
Detailed report of an Archwolo-| Dr, M. A. Stoin, Principal, Ditto, 1508. 
gical tour with the Buner Field) Oriental College, Lahore. 
Poree. | 
Report of Arechmological Survey | M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Inspec- Government Presa, 


work in the North-West Fron-| tor General of Eduvation North-West — Frontier 
tier Province and Baluchistan) and Archeological Sur-| Province, 1005, 
for the period from January 2nd, veyor, North-West Frontier 


1904, to Mareh dist, 1905, Province and Baluchistan. 
Annual report of the. Archwologi- | Dr. D. DB. Spooner, Superi- Ditte, 1907, 
eal Survey of India, Frontier, tendent, Archmological Sur- 
Circle, for 900-7. vey, Frontier Circle. | 
Ditto for 1907-05. : Ditto  . .| Commercial Press, Pesha- 
war, 1008. 
Ditto for 1905-00 , Ditta d . Government Tress, 
oe | North-West Frontier 
Province, 1000. 
| 
Mitte for 10010 °° «== OkSCS Hii cel Ditto, 1910, 
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; Name and official designation 
Title of work, of author, E 
Burwa— 
a List of objects of antiquarian| Dr.  E. Forchhammer, 
— interest in British Burma, Government Archeologist, 
Burma, 
= 
¥ Notes on the early History and 


Geography of British Burma— 


L. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda 


II. The first Buddhist Mission 
to Suvarnabhumi. 





List of objects Antiquarian and | 
Archwological interest in British | 
Burma, 


Ditto . j 
lito 


Ditto : : 


rita on Archwologieal work done | Dr. E, Forchhammer 


in Burma during the years 
1870-89. (Being a Review 
dated 18th June 1859.) 


The Po U Danng 
erected by King Sinbyuyin 
in 1774 A.D. 


List of objects of 


antiquarian | Dr, 
interest in Arakan. 


Government 


ingeription, | Taw Sein Ko, Government | Government 
Tranglator, Burma. 


E. Forchhammer, 


Burma. 


List of objects of antiquarian 


interest im Burma. 


Ditto 


Inscription of biker Pinya, and | ‘law Sein Ko, Government 


Ava (deciph from the ink 
impressions found among the 
pores of the late Dr. Forch-| 

amen). | 





Report on the Antiquities of | Dr, E.  Forchhammer, 
Arukan. Government Archmologist, 
Burma. 
Report on the Kyavkku ‘Temple | Ditto . 
at Pagan. 
The Kalyani Inscriptions -| Taw Sem Ko, Government 


Memorandum of a tour in parts of | 
the Amberst, Shwegyin and 
Pegu Districts. 


Note on a tourin Burmain Mareh| F, ©,  Oertel, 
Engineer on Fy 


. Public Works Department, 
North-Western Provinces 
= and Oudh. 


Translator, Burma. 


Translator, Burma, 


Ditta 






Archwologist, 


Assistant 
wial duty, 





reas and date of 
publication, 


Government 


Press, 
Burma, 1850, 


Ditto, 1883. 
Ditto, 1584, 


Ditto, 


1589, 


Press, 
Burma, 1881. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 1892. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 1893. 
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. af Name and offictal designation Press and date of 
Titlo of work. of author, Se mabltoadinn. . 











Burwa—con lid. 
Notes on an Archwologival tour) Taw Sein Ko, Government | Reprinted from the 
through Ramannadiesa. Translator, Burma. Jndian Antiquary by 


(The Talaing country of Burma.) the Eduecations 
| Society’s Steum Presa, 


Bomluy, 1594. 


A preliminary study of the Po U Ditto . :, ‘ Litto. 
Baska Inseription of Sinbyuyin, 
774 A.D, 

A preliminary study of the Kaly- Ditto. ‘ . Ditto. 


ani Inseriptions. 


Lieatenant-Colonel RR, C.. 
Temple, late President, 
Rangoon Municipality, 
Burma, 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 


Notes on antiquities in Ramanna- Ditto, 1504, 


(The Talaing country of Burma,) 


Some remarks of the Kalyani 
Inscriptions, 


Reprinted from the 
Indian Andiquary by 
tha Educational 
Society's Steam Press, 


Bombay, 1804. 


Governinent Press, 


Maung Tun Nyein, Officiating 
Burma, 1897. 


Government Translator, 
Burma. 


Inscriptions copied from the 
stones collected by King Bodaw-— 
paya and placed near the 
Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay. 

Inscriptions of Hogan, Pinya and Ditto . . «| Ditto, 1899. 
Ava. 

Translation with notes. 
Inseriptions collected in Upper) Taw Sein Ko, Government Ditto, 100—1903 
Burma. Archwologit, Burma, 

Ditto ‘i « - 


Index, Inseriptionom B. Birmani- Ditto, 1900, 


earum, Vol. [. 
List of objects of antiquarian and Ditto. ; Ditto, 1901. 
archwolovical interest im Upper 
Burma. 
Ditto. 


Tist of Pugodas at Pagan under Ditto . . | 


the enstmly of Government. 
Ditto . - 


Report on Arelscological work in Ditto, 1902, 


Burma for the year 1901-02. 





Ditto, for the year 1902-05 
Ditto, for the year 1903-04 . Ditto . Z ; Ditto, 1904. 


Ditto, for the year 1004-05 Ditto. . : Thtto, L005 
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on ( Name and official ConEaeHen Prose and date of 
Title of work, st cat hae | outbtiontions o 
Buems—coueld, 
Report of the Superintendent, Taw Sein Ko, Superinten- | Government Press, 


Archwological Survey, Burma, dent, Archwological Survey. | Burina, 1900. 
for the year ending ‘lst March | 





1906, 

Ditto, for the year ending “lst Ditto . Ditto, 1907, 
March 1907. 

Ditto, for the vear ending ‘1st Ditto . ; . Ditto, 1905, 
Alarch 1005. 

Ditto, for the year ending Slt | Ditto . . «| Ditte, 1909. 
March 1909, ; 

Ditto, for the year ending 3st Ditto , : : Ditto, 1910, 
Mareh 1910), | . 

Myson: ayn Coonco— . = 
Mysore Inseriptions , ; . L. Rice, Director of Public Mysore Governmant 
Instruction, | Press, 1879. 
Epigraphia Carnativa— 
Vol. I. Coorg Inseriptions . L. Rice, Seeretary to Govern- | Ditto, 18546. 
ment. 
Vol. TL. Inseriptions at Sravana L. Rive, Director of Archwo- Ditto, 1889, 


Belgola, a chief seat logical Researches and 
of the Jains Secretary to (Government, 


(Mysore), | Mysore. | 
Vol. IL). Inseriptions in the My- Ditto - Ditto, 18944. 
re Distriet, Part I. 
| 
Vol. IV. Ditto, Part Ul. i Ditto : : Ditto, 1898. 
Vol. V. Ditto, Inscriptions in) L. Riee, Direetor of Archmo-| Basel Mission ‘Press, 
the Hassan District logical Researches, — Mangalore, 1002. 
in 2 sections, | 
Vol, VI. Ditto, Inscriptions in Ditto ll rere. Government 
the Kadur District, | | Press, }o0). 
Vol. VU. Ditto, Inscriptions in Dittn : | Ditto, 1902. 
the Shimoga District, 
Part I. | 
Vol. VILL. Ditto, ditto, Part 11, Ditto, | Ditto, 1004. 


in two sections. | 


Vol. TX. Inscriptions in the Ditto ye Ditto, 1905. 
Raugalore District. | 
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Name and official designation Press and date of | 
Title of work. | of author. | p tblication. 


| | 





Mysore anp Coore—coneld. 


Epigraphia Carnatica— 


Vol. X. Inscriptions in the) L. Rice, Director of Archwo- Basel Mission Press, 


Kolar District, in two logical Researches. | 1905. 
sections, 

Vol. XI. Inseriptions in _ the Ditto - .| Basel Mission Press, 
Chitaldrug District. Mangalore, 1903. 

Vol. XII. Inscriptions in the Ditto ee Ditto, 1905, 
Tumkur District. 

Ty d Coorg from the Inserip Ditto ° .| Archibald Constable & 
gi eid a : ns Co., London, 1909. 
AssaM— 


| 
Report on the progress of his-| E. A. Gait, I.C.S., Honorary | Assam Secretariat Print- 


torical research in Assam, Director of Ethnography | ing Office, Shillong, 
in Assam. 1897. 
List of archeological remains in : Same Peek | Ditto, 1902, 


the Provinces of Assam. 








List of Publie Libraries, ete., to which copies of the Director General's 
Annual Report, Part II, are regularly supplied. 


I.—COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA, 


Usrren KisxGpom, 


British Museum Library, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Rodleian Library, Oxford. 

London University Library, Lmperial Institute, London, 3.W, 
Cambridge University Library, Cambridge. 


Edinburgh i ms Edinburgh. 
Glasgow is + Glasgow. 
Aberdeen 44 ad Aberdeen, 


Trinity College Library, Dublin, 

Polklore Society, 11, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C, 

National Art Library, South Kensington Museum, London. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, ) Condmt Street, Hanover Square, London, W, 

Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 

The Royal __,, Windsor Castle, Barks, 

Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London. , = = 

Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

Royal Irish Academy, 19, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

National Library of Ireland, Leinster House, Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Royal Asiatic Suciety, 28, Albermarle Street, London. 

Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, Picvadilly, W. 

Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, Sootland. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National Museum of Antiquiti¢s, Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Imperial Institute, London. 

Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings, 10, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C, 

Tho Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, London, — 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, London. 

Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Treland, 3, Hanover Street, W., 
London. 

FRASOF. 7 


Bibliothtque Nationale, Paris. 
Institute de France, Paris. 
Musée Guimet, 7, Place d'Tena, Paris. 
(1) 





ii 


L—COUNTRLES OUTSIDE LN DIA—con ti. 





GeeMasy. a 
Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft, Halle (Saale), Germany. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Scienves, Kerlin, “ , 
Royal Museum for Ethnology, Berlin. ha 
AGnigliche Geeellschaft der Wissenchaftén zn Gittingen, Géttin 

AUSTRIA. J 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. ; 
Hungarian Academy, Buda-Pesth. * 

Irany. 


Biblioteca Nazionule, Vittorio Emanuele Rome. 
Rh. Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze. 
The Societs Asiatica Italiana Firenze. 

British School at Rome. 

American School of Classical Studies ut Rome. 


OrnEn Counraies ix Evrors, 

Koninklijke Akademie yan Wetensebappen te Amsterdam, Holland. 
Roval Institute of Netherlands, India, The Hague, Holland. 
Imperial Academy of Sciences (for the Asiatic Museum), St, Petersburg, Russia. 
Royal Library, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Académie Royale d'Archéologie de Belgique, Anvers. 
University Library, Upsala, Sweden, 

ns ‘i Christinnia, Norwar. 
Brifish School at Athens, Greece. 
La Société Archéologique d’Athtnes, Athens, Greece, 


AMEWICA, 
American Onental Socicty, 245, Bishop Street, New Haven, Conn, U,S5.A, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C,, U.S.A. fe 


Secretary, National Mascum, Washington, U.S.A. 
Yield Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 
Reirin CoLoxies, 
The Museum, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Literary and Histovival Society, Queber, Canna. 
Melbourne Library, Melbourne. 
University Library, Sydnev, New South Wales, 
Victoria Public Library, Perth, Western Australia. 
Royal Asinttc Society, Ceylon Branch, Colombo, 
Straits Brauch, Koval Asimtic Society, Singapore. 
North China Branch of the Noval Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 


Museum of Arabic Art, Cairo, Egypt. 
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I.—COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA—coneld. 


Foreten COorontes. 


Directeur del’Ecole frangaise d’ Extréme-Orient, Hanoi. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap yan Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia. 
Institut Francais D’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, Caire, Egypt. 
Ethnologieal Survey for the Philippine Islands, Department of Interior, Manila. 
“ Il.—INDIA. 
S (1) ImpeErrat. 
Imperial Library, Calcutta. 
Indian Museum, Caleutta. 
*Press Room, Calcutta and Simla. 
(2) Provinctat. 
Mapras, 
Secretariat Library, Fort St. George. 
University ,, Madras, 


Public os 5 
Presidency College _,, 
School of Art, 5 


Government Central Museum, Madras. 
Christian College Library - 

BomBay. 
Secretariat Library, Bombay. 
University 3 3 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay, 
School of Art, Bombay. 
The College of Science, Poona. 

BENGAL. 
Secretariat Library, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 
University Library, the Senate House, Caleutta. 
Presidency College Library, 1, College Square, Calcutta. 
Sanskrit College Library, 1, College Square, Calcutta. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 57, Park Street, Calcutta, 

Untrep Provinces. 

Secretariat Library, P. W. D., Allahabad. 
University ,, Allahabad. 
Publie Library, Allahabad. 
Provincial Museum Library, Lueknow. 
Sanskrit College, Benares. 
Thomason College, Roorkee. 


Archeological Museum, Muttra. 


1V 
Il —INDIA—coneld. 


PounNdJAB, 
Secretariat Library, Public Works Department, Lahore. 
Punjab Public Library, Lahore. 
Museum Library, Lahore. 
University Library, Lahore. 
Government College Library, Lahore. 
Delhi Museum and Institute, Delhi. 


Norru-WeEst FRontigk PROVINCE. 
Secretariat Library, Peshawar. 
Museum Library, Peshawar. 
BurRMA. 
Secretariat Library, Rangoon. 
The Bernard Free Library, Rangoon. 
The Phayré Museum, Rangoon. 
CenTRAL PROVINCES 
Secretariat Library, Nagpur. 


Museum Library, Nagpur. 


gn 
Assit: 

Secretariat Library, Shillong. 
Coors. 


The Chief Commissioner of Coorg’s Library, Bangalore. 
Native States. 
Hyderabad. 
The Resident’s Library, Hyderabad. 


Gentral India. 
Library of the Agent to the Governor-General, Indore. 
The Librarian, Dhar Museum Library, Dhar. 
Rajkumar College, Indore. 


Rajputana. 


Library of the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General, Ajmer. 


College Library, Ajmer. 


Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 


Baroda. 
Library of the Resident at Baroda. 
~ 1 
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